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Considering the almost universal loss of interest in 
poetry, observable in this age of scientific progress, 
the growing demand for books of verse in the Soviet 
Union appears as a somewhat unusual phenomenon. 
But there are many historical and social reasons 
to account for the popularity of Soviet poetry. 

The historical reason is the birth of our new society 
which opened such wonderful prospects before each 
individual and mankind as a whole. Soviet art was 
launched amid an unprecedented upsurge of creative 
energy and, as Mayakovsky said, poetry received 
such an enormous charge of this energy from the Rev- 
olution that “millions of hearts were set in mo- 
tion”. 

Now for the social and more up-to-date reasons. 
Two diametrically opposite viewpoints have clashed 
in mid-twentieth-century literature: one preaches 
faith in the power of reason, and in the ability of 
Man to control the elemental forces of matter which 
he himself has unleashed; the other predicts a global 
calamity, shows an utter lack of faith in Man’s creat- 
ive power, a passive acquiescence to the individual’s 
“withdrawal” and “isolation”, and the general dis- 
integration of human links. Hamlet’s words “The 
time is out of joint” are taken as an absolute fact, 
with complete disregard for what he says next: “O 
cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it right.” 

But poetry means hope. And when hope has a solid, 
tangible basis, and the people's confidence in them- 
selves is further bolstered up by the romance of poetry, 
then a precious spark of mutual understanding be- 
tween poet and reader is kindled. In poetry the reader 
will find support for his faith in such human virtues 
as dignity, fortitude and loyalty. 

In this collection we have included the works of 
fifty poets differing in style and belonging to different 
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generations, published in the last ten years. We se- 
lected these poems with a view to demonstrating the 
great diversity and range of themes in Soviet art 
and the uniqueness of our poets’ creative personali- 
ties (as far as this can be rendered in translation). 
The wealth of Soviet poetry is not, of course, exhausted 
by the present collection. We were somewhat restricted 
in our choice because it had to be translatable poe- 
try and preferably poetry that did not call for any 
additional explanatory notes. Even so, we believe 
that some of the best that Soviet poetry has produced 
in the last ten years has been included here. 

We also hope that by giving a parallel text in Rus- 
sian we shall be helping those readers who possess 
some knowledge of the language to gain a better 
understanding of the original. In this collection we 
offer the reader verses by national poets translated 
into Russian by leading Russian poets. 

This volume contains poetry by writers of the older 
generation who have become our classics— Anna Akh- 
matova and Boris Pasternak; poets of the 1950’s— 
Nikolai Zabolotsky and Leonid Martynov; lyrics of 
the middle generation — Boris Slutsky, Rasul Gamza- 
tov, Yevgeni Vinokurov, Kaisyn Kuliev and Edu- 
ardas Mieielaitis; and the brilliant galaxy of young 
talent— Andrei Voznesensky, Yevgeni Yevtushenko 
and Bella Akhmadulina. 

The reader will climb up the steps of this poetic 
ladder into a house that is strange to him but which, 
we are sure, he will find peopled with understandable 
problems, passions and dreams. He will find a world 
of lofty emotions, of patriotism and high ideals, 
which at the same time is a world of psychological 
and emotional secrets (Anna Akhmatova), of com- 
plex emotional processes (Boris Pasternak), of exact- 
ing moral self-examination (Smelyakov, Tvardpv- 
sky), of a subtle awareness of beauty (Chikova'fti, 
Bella Akhmadulina), of apprehension and stress 
(Martynov, Voznesensky), of fairy-tale magic (Svet- 
lov), of defiance against all that is outworn and ob- 
solete (Yevtushenko, Drach, Vacietis)., 



In some of the poems the reader will encounter the 
commonplaces of life, the unsophisticated language 
of the street, and a certain crudity of subject matter — 
such is the poetry of Boris Slutsky, in others — in 
the lyricism of Vinokurov and in the melancholy 
meditations of the Jewish poet Galkin — he will find 
a gracefully logical construction and a subtle com- 
munication of thought. 

The villagers’ idiom, simple yet shrewd and wise, 
of the Daghestan poet Rasul Gamzatov makes a strik- 
ing contrast to the intricate imaginativeness of the 
language employed by Semyon Kirsanov who con- 
tinues in the steps of that great experimenter Maya- 
kovsky. 

At the outset Soviet poetry abounded in trends or 
“schools”, such as the “Smithy”, “Komsomol Group”, 
LEF’s, Constructivists, and others. Selvinsky and 
Lugovskoy, for instance, originally belonged to the 
constructivist school, but all that has remained in 
their writing of the principles proclaimed by this 
school — formal strictness of composition, contempt 
for “shapeless” feelings, preaching of cool-headed 
calculation and expediency — is perhaps their crafts- 
manship and their excellent handling of form. The 
credo of the LEF’s (the Left Front of Art) has also 
undergone a change. Still, such slogans of the “left- 
ists” as emphasis on fact and focus on topical prob- 
lems have been an influence on a par with many 
others and also remained the basic principles in the 
art of Aseyev and Kirsanov, the 'chief exponents 
of the LEF programme. 

Modern Soviet poetry has absorbed the finest tra- 
ditions of those schools, popular in the 1920s, as evi- 
denced by the work of our younger poets. Invisible 
but very strong ties exist between Yevtushenko and 
Mayakovsky, and between Voznesensky and both 
Pasternak and Marina Tsvetayeva. Many of the young- 
er poets like to feel that they are the direct descend- 
ants of the Russian avant-garde poets of the 1920s. The 
older generation, on the other hand, who began with 
formal experiments arrived, towards the end of their 
careers, at the wisdom of simple form and thus estab- 
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lished a certain degree of continuity with the 19th- 
century classics. This is not a paradox. In the devel- 
opment of poetry, innovation and tradition are in- 
dissoluble. A fresh upsurge in innovation usually 
means that a new quality has ripened in poeLry. 

In modern Soviet poetry, the accent on ideology, 
which has always been its distinguishing feature, re- 
mains as strong as ever except that now it is woven in- 
to the fabric of the imagery itself. The reason for this 
change is that the readers themselves have changed. 
They have gained historical experience and have 
attained a higher cultural level and acquired greater 
discernment. Their interest in psychological poetry 
has grown tremendously. Russian literature, of course, 
has always been famous for its probings into the in- 
nermost recesses of the individual’s soul. Once Ale- 
xander Blok quite rightly stated that at a time of 
historical storms and alarms, the most intimate reces- 
ses of the soul are also filled with alarm. Vladimir Ma- 
yakovsky, the greatest poet of the Revolution, wrote: 
“That's how it was with the soldiers, or perhaps 
with the country, or maybe that’s how it was in my 
heart.” This indivisibility of the macroworld of ideas 
and the microworld of emotions, this merging of 
the interests of society with the individual’s private 
interests is reflected in our art not as mere declarations 
but as the norm in our way of life. 

This explains why in the poetry of the 1950s and 
1960s we find such an increasing variety of genres, 
styles and idioms. After all, there are as many differ- 
ent ways of striving for a common goal as there are 
individualities. 

The idea of the revolutionary transformation of life, 
of heroism in the name of the people, runs through 
the whole of Soviet art. Without losing this “Prome- 
thean” quality Soviet poetry has become more hu- 
mane, so to speak, in the past ten years. Humanism 
cannot be examined in isolation from its moral founda- 
tions: characteristically this book ends with two 

poems about goodness and integrity by Alexander 
Yashin. These virtues are inherent in Soviet poetry, 
the roots of which are national but whose aspirations 



are common to all mankind, and they are a guarantee 
of its viability. Poetry such as this will find a re- 
sponse in people everywhere. It carries a message of 
brotherhood and challenges violence and enmity. 
It stands up for the world’s simple and eternal 
values: free labour, motherhood, creativity, the joy 
of communion with Nature, and friendship be- 
tween all peoples. 

Vladimir OGNEV 
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IRAKLI ABASHIDZE 




HPAKJIH0 ABAHIM^3E 



Irakli Abashidze (b. 1909) is one of the leading modem 
poets of Soviet Georgia. He was educated at Tbilisi 
University and brought out his verse in print for the 
first time in 1928. The optimistic, resolute rhythms of 
his poetry of the 1930s (“New Poems” , 1938) gave way 
to heroic solemnity in the pre-war and war years. The 
crowning achievement of Abashidze's art is to be found 
in the cycle “Shota Rustaveli” and its sequel M Pales- 
tine , P alestine” written in the 1960s. The poet, speaking 
in the name of Rustaveli, begins his confession at the 
walls of the Monastery of the Holy Cross in Palestine 
where, according to legend, the great Georgian poet 
and enlightener died. It is as though the voice of the 
ancient poet is brought back from the dead. It can 
be heard in the monastery, in the olive grove, in the 
white monastery cell, and on the shore of the Dead 
Sea. It speaks to us across the ages about love, loy- 
alty, patriotism and hope. 



Il03TaM Hhahh 



To the Poets of India 



He xouy BpawflonaTb 

ft HH C KeM B 3TOM MHpe. 

Ho xowy noSbisaTb 
Ha CojibinoM MymaHpH. 


I wish nobody woe 
On this planet, war-weary, 
What I wish is to go 
To a World Mushairi* 


KpoBb noKa He cTapa, 
Cepflue SbfiTCH, KaK m-Hpa, 
ft xony y Kocrpa 
C bhmh necHeii cpa3HTbc«. 


Where, lit up by a lire, 

Bards and singers would throng, 
And the night would go by 
In a contest of song. 


Hto6 b CJionax oraeabix 
Kbiao Go.ibuje naKaaa, 
Hto6 ycJibiuiaaH hx 
Boane cTeH TaflHc-Maraaa, 


Whose resonant words 
Would arouse Taj-Mahal 
And circle the world 
While the moonbeams fall. 


Hto6w Kpyr 6mji He TeceH 
npH Jiyne «o paccseTa... 
Ha cpaweHHe neceH 
BbIBOflHTe II03T0B ! 


For a battle of verse 
Rally, bards of the earth 
And let none feel the worse 
On displaying his worth. 


Mu na Baiuea aetune 
Hatuy 6ypny paccTeneM, 

B ayHHofl cKa3OUH0H Mrae 
Grpenu neceH Hanennw. 


We shall spread on your ground 
Our Caucasian burka** 

And our ballads will sound 
For both Indian and Gurkha. 


OatHBVT Hauin fly mu 
Ot cepfleiHoro »tapa, 


Let our songs ring afar 
With the warmth of our hearts; 



* Mushairi— Oriental poetry festival. 

** Sheepskin mantle worn by Caucasian highlanders. 



» 
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BbiBOflHTe Max My 3a, 
BbiBojprre Capaapa! 


Come, Mahinood and Sardar, 
To our battle of arts. 


HuKOMy He rpo3H, 

CTpeahl CKpeCTHTCH B BbIClI, 
BhIBOflHTe, «py3bH, 

B oofi AxMa.ua d>au3H. 


We will rouse no man’s fear 
Crossing arms in the night. 
Come, my friends, gather near, 
Let Faiz join the fight! 


l Iepe3 ayHHyio Mray 
/KapKHM COJIHeMHblM CJIOBOM 
BMecTe rpHHeM xBaay 
Baineii llHfliui Honoii. 


While the moon pours its rays, 
Evanescent and weightless, 
Flaming words will sing praise 
To new India’s greatness. 


BocnoeM KpacoTy 
Banmx fleiiyiuei; mb.imx 
H HOJimeOmiHy Ty , 

HTO MeHH OHbAHHaa. 


We shall sing of the charms 
Of the Indian maid 
And the velvety arms 
That my fancy invade. 


ApyatSoA cep«ne corpeB, 
Tohjibcm a JJeJiH 
FpjmeT xhhah Hanea 
M H3biK PycTaBeaH... 


Kindling friendship in souls 
From Tbilisi and Delhi, 

Hindi verses will blend 
With the rhythms of Khartveli. 


He xo<iy BoeBaTb 

S HH C KeM B 3TOM Mupe , 
Jlnuib xoMy noobinaTb 
Ha SoabmoM Myrnaapn. 


I wish nobody woe 
On this planet, war- weary. 
All I wish is to go 
To a World Mushairi! 



Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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Margarita aligher 

MAPfAPHTA AJIHrEP 



Margarita Aligher (b. 1915) is a Russian poetess. 
She began to write poetry in 1933, from 1934 to 1937 she 
studied at the Gorky Institute of Literature. Fame 
came to her with “Zoya " (1942) — a tragic story of the 
Moscow schoolgirl Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya and her 
heroic death in the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945. 
This work is written in the form of a direct address 
to the readers. In her poems “Your Victory ” (1945), 
“Beautiful Mecha” (1951) and her poetry of the last 
ten years, Margarita Aligher continues to develop 
the main theme of her art — the need for complete hon- 
esty in human relations, heroic self-sacrifice, under- 
standing, and moral uprightness. Her poetry throbs 
like a taut wire, and her choice of words is usually 
of a conversational variety. 



> 



IIpoceKa 



Ecrb b MoeM Jiecy o«Ha sopora, 
r«e 

c yTpa, 

B BOTH, 

Ha CKHOHe «HH 

Kto-to cMOTpHT iipiicTa.'ii>no h CTporo 
CKB03b npHMbie COCHbl Iia MeHH. 

Taa3 He otboah h He Muraa, 

Kto-to cmotpht Ha mchh b ynop: 

— J1-to syMa.i , tm Tenepb «pyraa, 
Hy a tm, 

Bee Ta we tm, 
c Tex nop... 

Tan we Bee h Maeuibca? 

A h-to... 

{I -to flyMaa... JI-to 6bia 6bi pa;;. . . 

IIoBowy riaeiaMH BHHOBaTO 
h HancTpcwy noflHHMaio B3raH«. 

Bnwy bmcoko naA roaoBoro 
cocHbi, o6aai;a, roay6n3Hy, 
xaonbH CHera, BeKOByro xboio, 
aeTo , oceHb, 3HMy h BecHy. 
BcnoMnnaio wu3Hb cboio c Haaaaa 
n HeBoabHo 3aMe«aHK) inar... 
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My Path 



In my forest there’s a path where always, 

Be it morning, 

afternoon, 

or night, 

Someone looks at me attentively and closely 
Through the wall of slender, stately pines. 
Someone always watches me, unblinking, 
With a stare that’s piercing and intent: 

“You’d have altered greatly, I was thinking. 
You’re the same, 

You haven’t changed since then. 

Still unhappy? 

Somehow I expected... 

I’d be glad if it were otherwise...” 

With a shrug and smile apologetic 
I look up to face those watchful eyes. 

And I see high overhead above me 
Tree tops, 

clouds, 

the azure skies... 

Winter, springtime, summer, autumn... 
Flakes of snow, 

and ageless pines... 

I recall my life from the beginning, 

And I pause my heart to search. 
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Hto ycnejia? 

Bee He TaK ga mhjio. 

Hto CBepuiHjia? 

Ma.io «a He TaK. 

Bce-To h iKHBy y!K KaK yMeio. 

Mhoto jih yMeio, bot Bonpoc?! 

Bce-To h HaAeiocb, <rro ycneio. 

KaK 6bi nocae naaKaTt He npumaoeb. 

He npmiuiocb Gbi cnoxBaTHTbcn hosaho, 
Bee viH BiipHMb aa/ia'iH pemeHbi? 

Kto-TO CMOTpHT JiaCKOBO H rp03H0 
C thxoh HenpHCTynHoii BbiuiHHbi. 

EcTb b Moein aecy o;oia Aopora, 
npoceKa , 

npoGHTbiu b name nyTb... 

H meimy h: 

— noAoiKAH ueMHoro! 

H ciacTaiiBoii CTaHy icaKimGyAb. 

H ocHaio — oGeiqaio cbhto — 

MeaKHH B3Aop, HenpaBAy h apaasAy--. 

H b OTBeT h cabiuiy: 

— JIaAHo, h-to... 
H-to Bepio... H-to iioAoatAy- • • 

H-to hto... Bot tw-to KaK? 

— He 3HaK>... 

— nocTapaiicH Bce-TaKH aohth... 

VKiiaiib moh — Aopora Ta aecHaa, 
Heif3MciiHbiii CBeT b Koime h>th. 



What have I accomplished? 

Nothing, really. 

What have I created? 

Nothing much. 

Always I am struggling on as best I can. 

Is my best enough, though, when all’s said and done? 
I am always hoping that there’s lots of time. 

Will I not be sorry when I find there’s none? 

Won’t it be too late for me to realise 
That I had more problems still to fight. 

Someone’s watching me with sternly gentle eyes 
From those unassailable and quiet heights. 

In my forest there’s a certain road which I... 

It's a clearing wrested from the thickets. 

“I’ll be happier, 

just give me one more try. 

I will somehow manage yet.” 

I whisper. 

“I’ll get over everything, I swear. 

All those petty hurts, 

and lies, 

and hate...” 

And I hear in answer: “Fair is fair. 

I believe yon. Yon will try. I’ll wait. 

Are yon sure yourself?” 

— “I do not know.” — 

“Still, do try to make it, don't succumb.” 

All my life, along that forest path I'll go, 
Following a, light that bids me come... 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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IjBoe 



OiiHTb ohii noccopiumci. b TpaMBae, 

He c^epiKHBaflCb, He CTbiflHCb nyjKHX... 
Ho saBHCTH HeooJii.Hoft He CKpwnaii, 
B3B0JIH0B3HH0 rJIHfleaa H Ha HHX. 

Ohm He 3HaiOT, KaK OHH CiaCTJIlIBbl. 

H cnaBa 6ory! Hh k Mesty hm 3Ha-rb. 
IIoayMaTb ToabKo! — pnaow, 06a jkhbi.i, 

H MOJKHO Bee BCnpaBHTb II IIOHHTb. 
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The Lucky Two 



They had a quarrel in the tram again. 
Oblivious of the crowd, they let off steam. 
But I, I frankly envied them 
As, deeply stirred, I watched the scene. 

It’s best that they have no misgivings 
And do not know how fortunate they are. 
To think that both of them are living 
And can still work their troubles out! 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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h «HET» 



Ecjih 6i.i:io 6 mh 6 Tenepb 
BoceMHaAuaTb jieT, 
h oxoTnee Boero 
OTBe^a-ia 6: HeT! 

Ecjih SbiJio 6 MHe Tenepb 
rofla flBaAnaTb «Ba, 
a oxoTHee Bcero 
oTBenaJia 6: «a! 

Ho flJIH npo>KHTbix ro«OB, 
nepeiKHTbix JieT, 

Maao 3THX MaJlblX CJIOB, 
3TIIX ««a» H «HeT» ■ 

Mom Ayuiy paccKa3aTb 
hm He no naeiy. 

He paccnpauiHBaii MeHH, 
ecaH n MOJiiy. 
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Yes and No 



Were I in my teens again, 
Seventeen or so, 

My most ready answer then 
Would, I’m sure, be: no. 

Now, if I were twenty-two 
I can safely guess 
That my quickest answer would 
Be most surely: yes. 

They’re inadequate, those two 
Little “yes” and “no”, 

After what I have lived through 
Since that long ago. 

All my feelings to express 
They would be too weak. 

So don’t ask me, do not press, 
If I do not speak. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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Pavel Antokolsky, the son of a St. Petersburg lawyer, 
was born in 1896. He studied at the Law Faculty of 
Moscow University. Later he worked at the Vakhtan- 
gov Theatre in Moscow as an actor and then a producer. 
His first book of verse came out in 1922. The collec- 
tions “West" (1926), “Third Book" (1927), “Robespi- 
ere and the Gorgon" (1928) and the poem “Francois Vil- 
lon ” (1934) belong to the romantic period of his work, 
dedicated mainly to history. Antokolsky lost his only 
son in the Great Patriotic War, and to him he dedicated 
his famous poem “Son” (1943) — a philosophical, pub- 
licists requiem commemorating the generation which 
fell in battle against nazism. The last ten years An- 
tokolsky has written a great deal. His emotional and 
intellectual poetry is analytical in character. A highly 
cultured man, Antokolsky has the acumen of a critic 
and the intuition of a pedagogue. He is known as a 
skilful translator from French, Bulgarian and several 
languages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 



PAVEL ANTOKOLSKY 



IIABEJI AHTOKOJILCKHK 




/^eiicTByioii;ne ;inu,a roBOpHT 



Hto tm HaM CKaaaJio? 

1 Ito naM iipmcaaajio? 

3aieM b TeMHOTy TeaTpaai.noro aajia 
Th, BpeMH, yflapajio npoateirropaMH? 

Mm caMH yiacTByeM b coSctbchhoh 

flpaMe. 

Mm caMH ee iia'iHiiaeM. 

Ho 3aBTpa 
He kohihm, — 

nycKaii npiiroTofHiTcn airrop! 

MoJIHHUIb? 

Tm ffocTaTO'ino gonro Momiajio. 

Ky.ua ace tm mhhiui>? 

HatHiiaiicH cuasa-ia! 

Bee lipoiiMMe «hh h ro«a no.utpaTH naM. 
/fOBOJIbHO TM IHCJIHUIbCH HeoSpaTHMMM , 
JIoMaeiui. 'icpTorH, 

E^aa oo3BeAeiub hx, 

CTHpaeuib htoth, 

Eflaa noflBeffcuih hx! 

HaM Maao ofliioB ToabKO 5KH3HH npeicpacHoii, 
OnacHoii h cTpacTnoii, 

Xoth h HanpacHo! 

HaM Maao, >ito co6cTBeHH0fl JKH3HeHHoii 

Htaatfloii 

nocMepTHO peaSaaHTHpoBaH hu/kasim ! 
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The Dramatis Personae Have Their Say 



What advice did you accord us? 

What directions afford us? 

Why, into the darkness of the auditorium 
Have you. Time, released your blinding footlights? 
We are actors in our own play, not playwrights. 

The drama is ours. We begin it. 

But not ours 
To finish — 

The sequel is up to the author! 

Struck dumb? 

Come, enough of your silent spinning. 

Why press on and on? 

Go hack to the beginning! 

All our past days and years — we claim the lot 

back! 

Long enough we believed: one can’t put the clock 

back. 

Even as you create, 

You destroy, all-engulfing. 

Though you leave a clean slate 
You add up to nothing! 

It is not enough— our one brief, beautiful life 
Walking the edge of the knife 
In pointless passion and strife. 

Not enough that each vita] individual is fated 
To be posthumously rehabilitated! 
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HaM Maao, 

l l to tm 'icpeiia HaM AOMaao 
11 BHOBb nOAlIHMa.lo! 

HaM aroro Maao! 

• i.v.Ki ii HaM raaaa MH.uiHonaMH mo.uihm 
H KJieTKii rpy^iiue 030HOM uano.iHH, 

II b iio3ApH ygapb peaeAoii 11 .iCBKoeM ! 
Oahhm ToabKo He Harpaat^aii Hac — noKoeM. 
Ho Bceii HeBecoMoii TBoeii Kapyeeabw 
Bepim Hauiy Moao^oCTb Ha noBoceabe! 

Tan oyaeT — 

O, ToabKo Gw iaca Aoa?AaTbcn! 

Tai; OyacT — 

Hua'ie He ctout poiKAaTbcn! 

TaK OyaeT, 

H 3 to npeOyACT bobckh 

Bhchhom nyabca b aioOoM weaoBeKe. 

Oh cTapyw Tjrarfiy co CMepTi.io paccyaiiT 
H MepTBbix paaOyflHT. 

B p e m a: 

TaK OyaeT. Tan 6 y a e t. 
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Not enough 

That, having broken our skulls, yon must 
Raise us up anew from earth and dust! 

It is not enough! 

Light a million lightnings to flame in our eyeballs, 
Blast sweet-stock and reseda into our nostrils, 
Expand with ozone our heaving breast, 

One gift only withholding — rest! 

And, as your aerial roundabout comes full circle 
Give us back our youth with our life’s revival. 

And so it shall be. 

Ah, would I might see that day dawn, 

So it shall be. 

To what other end were we born? 

For so it shall be 

And so shall abide for all of us 

Beating on in the pulse of every man Jack of us 

Abrogating Mortality’s ancient edict 

Breaking Death’s secret... 

Time 

So be it! SO BE IT! 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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ft yfJejKAaiocb nenpecTamio 



My Conviction 



ft ySeamaiocb HenpecTaHHO, 

Hto Mnp eme 3ara;;oK riOJiu: 

HarnSoM fleBHWbero cTaHa, 
CnepKaHbeiw mojihhu, iuiflCKoii norm. 

Ho Geapaccyfliio h Geciuioflno 
CiKHraio uecTHbiii uepHOBiuc 
3a to, 'ito k Tpe3BOCTH xoaoflHoii 
Oh HeflOCTaTOHuo npHBbiK. 

Hto at, 3HauHT, AaJibme ne noe^CM. 
Pa3opsau Serjibiii Haul cok)3. 

C TeTpa/ibK), kuk nbiraii c MeRBegeM, 
ft ua pacnyTbc ocTaiocb. 

HcicyccTBO cgeaano H3 rjiHiibi, 
i’a/iaiibu, ruGenii, oihh. 

ft abhhhk :>Toii AHcnunJiiiiibi, 

He oeyiKAaiiTe ace Menu! 



It’s my conviction, mounting ever, 

That Earth is yet a wondrous place; 
There’s high romance in stormy weather, 
In dancing waves, in maiden grace. 

But in a feckless, fruitless fashion 
My first impressions I condemn 
For lack of sober, cold dispassion, 

And feed my notebooks to the flame. 

Our ways no longer lie together 
Our short-lived partnership ends here 
And lightly I throw my rough notes over 
And turn a new page, void and clear. 

The elements of art are clay, 

Calamity, witch-craft, ardour. 

Then judge me not for, come what may, 
Art is my Alma Mater! 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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NIKOLAI ASEYEV 
HHKOJIAH ACEEB 



i 



Nikolai Aseyev (1889-1963) — tvas a true follower of 
M ayakovsky in his bold experimenting, a man who was 
in loiewith the FI ussian language and Russian history. 
He was a lyric poet “by the very pattern of his soul” 
as he himself used to say. Ilis melodious poetry is 
intuitive and spontaneous in character, and his 
rhythms are vigorous, clear-cut and ingenious. Till the 
end of his days Aseyev would turn again and again 
to the themes of the turbulent unforgettable days of 
his youth. He earned his greatest popularity with 
his poem “ Mayakovsky Begins” (1940), the collec- 
tions “ Meditations ” (1956) and “ Attunement ” 

(1961). These collections contain his philosophical 
reflections on the destiny of man in history. 




kine 3a fleHbrn a loan nenafaTow 
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There Are Some 
Folk Who Money Covet 



There are some folk 

who money covet, 

as heathens 

idols, long ago, 
they cannot 

get sufficient of it, 
but this will not be always so. 

There are some folk 

who crave for power, 
who know no curbs, 

nor ken its worth, 
but soon will come their final hour, 
and other times will come to earth. 
There are some folk 

pursuing glory, 

it seems 

that legion is their name, 
their only hope, 

that in some story 

their names 

for ever will remain. 

It seems 

that power and adulation, 
are really 

very much like brine: 

You drink and drink 

without cessation, 



and still you’re thirsty 

all the time. 
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H jmiiioe TBoe 



Your own, 



6eccMepTite 

ue B TOM, 

4T0 KTO Til, 

K.'l K Til, 

rfle Tbi, — 

a Bcex 3 CMiibix li.ienen 

eouneTHe, 

C03Be3flHe 

jnoAeii mianeTbi! 

C Tex nop 

nan map aeMiioii uam HpysunTcn, 

CKBOBb BC’niOCTb 

npofloaatan MiaTi.cn, 

ueJinKoe 

mofleii cojipysKecTBO 
snepBbie 

CTano naMeiaTi.cn. 
l lTof> Bee — n Gcjiue, 

n lepnbie, 

n >KejiTbie 

acMiioro SpaTcma — 
boihjiu b mnpoKae, 

npocTopnbie 

h-pan 

iiceofimero 6oraTCTBa. 



your private 

immortality 

is not 

in station, 

rank or birth: 

your this, your that— 

what triviality — 

it’s in the future 

of your earth! 

And since 

the earth began its spinning, 

since man 

upon his feet first stood, 
we see at last, 

the faint beginning 

of universal 

brotherhood. 

May every 

colour 

be invited, 

to share 

the world’s 

abundant good, 

to come together, 

live united, 

as decent human beings should. 

Translated, by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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COJIORCH 



Nightingale 



Hot on jits 
cojioncii 
co cBoeii 

cTapo^aBHeio necneio... 

Eft nopa 6w Aasno yat 
Ha neacuio! 

A a h ca»i coaoBeii 
Hima.iH^... 

OT'iero at — 

Jihiub ocbinaeT py.iajiarnH — 
Bojioca 

xojioaoK ajeseaiiT 
H CTaHOBHTCH AyaiH 
KpblJiaThIMH ! 

lleCHe ThICJIBH JIOT , 
a lioBa: 

SyflTO TOJlbKO MTO 

nonnoMbio cJioateHa; 
ot ace 
h Jiyiia , 
h Tpana, 

H ACpCBbH 

cto jit 3UBopoateiiao. 

necHe — Tbicaiu aeT , 
a atHBa: 
c Hero BoJibao 
H paflOCTHO AblUlHTCn, 



Hark, 

the nightingale sings, 

sings the songs 

that are old as the ages... 

His retirement 
he surely presages! 

For the nightingale’s 
aged and ill... 

But then why, 

when his song is vibrating, 

everybody is flushed by a 

thrill, 

souls exalt, 

hearts begin palpitating. 

Though a thousand years old, 
still like new 
seems his song, 
as it only just written; 
and it causes the grass 
and the dew — 
all ot nature — 
to stand 
magic-smitten. 

Though a thousand years old, 
so alive 
that our spirits 
begin gaily singing, 
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B Hew 

nciTH 'leiiOBeMbH cJioBa, 
OTneMaTaBiiiHCb b eo3Ayxe, 
CJibiinaTcn! 

Te CJioBa 

o GeccMepTbe cxpacTefi, 
o GaajKeHCTBe , 
npegeabHoM crpaAaiiHio; 

CygTo neT Ha aeiw.ie hoboctCh, 
KpoMe tpx, 

4TO Kan Mup CTapOAaBHHe. 

BoT KaKOB 
3TOT CTapbiii lie Ben, 
aaiuiHHaioiHHH 
aBe.tAHOH) KJ1HTBOK)... 

IlecHb yTHXHeT , 
h CTpacTu iconen 
a cepAua 

paaomtaioTCH HaABoc! 



and its human- like accents 
revive 

words that once 

in our bosoms were ringing. 

Words of passions eternal 

and thought, 

words of bliss 

and of great tribulations, 

as if news on the earth there is naught, 

save for that 

which is old as creation. 

Such is the power 
of this bird of renown 
that the stars in the sky 
stop in wonder... 

Song dies out 

and all passions cool down, 

and our hearts 

are all broken asunder! 

Translated by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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BELLA AKHMADULINA 




BEJ1J1A AXMAflyjIHHA 



Bella Akhmadulina (b. 1937) is a gifted young poetess. 
She was educated at the Gorky Literary Institute 
where she studied together with Yevgeni Yevtushenko 
and Robert Rozhdestvensky. A collection of her poetry 
came out in 1962. She also writes stories and film 
scripts and acts in the cinema. In her graceful, plastic 
poetry she responds with great subtlety of feeling to 
people's happiness, suffering and hopes. Her verse is 
like exquisite filigree work, its intricate patterns and 
modulations reflecting the subtlest shades of feeling 
and mood, sometimes as light as a fleeting sigh. 



/{eKa6pb 



Mbi coGjihwicm npaBHJia :iHMbi. 

HrpaeM mm, He y cry nan CMexy, 
h, npHAasan OHepraiibji cHery, 
npnnoABHMaeM Geawii cner c ;k:mjih. 

H, SyATO 6 m iipeflMyiiCTfiyji 6efly, 
npoxoHCHe tojiiihtch y aa6opa, 
cne^aeT hx Tjiaaymii 3a6oTa: 
a hto c to6oh HMeeM mm b hh^v? 

Mm 6a6y JieriHM, tojibko h Bcero. 

0, 3T0 TopiKeCTBO H yflMBJieHbe, 

Korfla h BbicoTa, n y;|jiHneHbe 
aaBHcBT ot /iBHweHha TKoero. 

Tm roBopHiub: — CMOTpu, Kan n aenaio- — 
/^eHCTBHTeahHO, KaK xopomo tm aeniinib 
h cftopMy ot 6eecJx)pMeHHOCTH neHHLUb. 
ft TOBOpiO: — CMOTpM, KaK h aio6.no. 

CHer yTO'iHaeT ace cboh 'iepTM 
m cJiyiuaeTca Hauiero iipuKaaa. 

H B/ipyr h 3aMeiaio, KaK upeKpacHo 
anpo, hto k cHery oopamaenib tm. 

IIpoxoflHM mm no CeaoMy flBopy, 

MHMO npOXOHCHX, C BbipaWeHbeM J(ep3KHM . 

C, JIHI(OM THKHM ilte npHCTaJIbHWM II flCTCKHM , 

jho6hmmm mom, Bcerna Hrpafi b wrpy. 
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December 



The rules of winter we obey. 

We roll a snowball and run after, 

Acclaim its growth with peals of laughter, 
And brush the surplus snow away. 

As if misfortune were in view, 

The people passing by assemble 
Along the fence with lips atremble 
To watch what you and I shall do. 

We make a snowman— -that is all! 

0 what a triumph when from under 
Your hands appears the chosen wonder, 

To your prescription, stout and tall! 

You say: “Just look what I can do!” 

1 notice with what skill and passion 
From formlessness new form you fashion 
And say: “I love you, I love you!” 

With what exactness snow can trace 
The very features we intended! 

Then suddenly I see resplendent, 

The sidelong profile of your face. 

Scorning the crowd we walk away 
Across the yard with self-possession. 

With such a child’s inlent expression 
May you, beloved, always play! 
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HoiUtaiicH ero floJiromy Tpyay , 
o Moero JiKHiiiMoro paooTa ! 
flapyii esiy yAa'i-iiinocTb pe6em;a, 
pacyiomero aomhk h Tpyoy. 



To his long-lasting labour yield, 

O handiwork of my beloved! 

Grant the reward a child discovers 
On painting flowers in a field! 



Translated by Peter Tempest 
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MoToponJiep 



k 



3aBHflen mu 6 noaeT tbohx noaec, 

o MOTOpoaaep po30Boro uneTa ! ; 

Caeaty 3a hhm, lie yHHMan cae3, 

*ito JihioT 6e3 noBOAa b Haiaae aeTa. 

H ACBowKe, ripiinamneii k ceAOKy i 

c aHKyiomefi n rnfleabHon yai.ioKoii. 

Kaatycb h npnHHKaiomefi k aHCTny, 
corSeHHOii 0 MewiKTeJibHofi yaHTKoii. 

Ilpomaii! Tbob nyTb aeauiT nonepx Mena 
h McpKHeT TaM, b aeaenhrx OTgaaeHbflX. 

floe paflyrn, flua ne6a, Ana oran, 
fieccTbiAHMUa , ropjrr b tbohx Koaemix. 

t 

H Teao TBoe cbcthtch cKB03b naan;, 

KaK cTeCeab tohkhh cKB03b cTeKao h boa}’ • 

Bj;pyr 03 Mena KaKoii-TO CTpaniibiii naan 
BbinapxnBaeT, imcKHyB, aa CBo6o«y. 

TaK caaSeHbKnfi tboS roaocoa noeT, 

0 neceHKH mothb Taic npocT 0 BeaeH. 

Ho, BHAHuib an, aeceawfi tboh noaeT 
HeAB05KHocTbio Moeli ypaBHOBeuieH. 

3aTeM tboh Kaaeaa bbicokh 
h He onacHO roaoBOKpyateHbe, 

4to no APyryio CTopoHy aocku 
a fleaaio o6paTiioe ABnweHbe. 
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Scooter 



I watch the scooter’s flight 
And feel my envy growing! 

My eyes are hot and bright 
With summer’s quick tears flowing. 

A girl with winning smile 
Clings closely to the rider. 

A humpy sluggish snail 
Do I appear beside her. 

Farewell! Ride at your ease 
To where green summits glimmer. 
Look, in your shameless knees 
Two blazing rainbows shimmer. 

Your body through the coat 
Shines like a vase-clad flower. 

A strange cry from my throat 
Erupts with sudden power. 

How soft the song you trill! 

How simple the emotion! 

My immobility 

Matches your fleeting motion! 

You ride your swing so high, 

No dizziness discerning, 

For on the other side 
My swing is fast returning. 
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IlOKa KO MHe HHCXOflHT THlUHHa, 

TBoii myM jictiit b aywafiKax o rjia-'iemii.ix . 
IIoKa moh noxo^na TaweJia, 

IlO^ljCMJICIUh TbI flBa KpblAblUlKa 3CJieHbIX. 

Tbk iipoHocucb — >i Bee eme ctoio. 

TaK Jiencm — h ace eme neneio. 

Vt aerKOCTb noMHeocciiyio tboio 
a HCKynaio TfljKCCTbio CBoew. 



When ail sound here is dead, 

Far fields still hear you scutter. 
IIow rude my heavy tread! 

How light your green wings’ flutter! 

Speed on! Here I shall wait, 

Talk fast! Dumb shall I be. 

So shall my pose sedate 
Redeem your levity. 

Translated by Peter Tempest 
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ANNA AKHMATOVA 




AHHA AXMATOBA 



Anna Akhmatova (1889-1966). The classic dignity of 
Akhmatova’s beautiful poetry, in which even passion is 
held in check by logic, is associated in the reader’s 
mind with the sombre wistfulness of Leningrad, the 
splendours of itsclassic architecture and the cold gleam 
of the Neva. For many years this poetess was known 
mainly for her elegiac preoccupation with one theme ■ — 
the tragedy of a woman’s infinite, unconsummatcd 
love, the cry of a lonely soul for understanding and 
sympathy. The Great Patriotic War broadened the range 
of her themes. Akhmatova’s wartime and post-war 
poetry speaks of history , patriotism andhuman solidar- 
ity. Her writing is not flamboyant, her words and 
images are simple, and she leaves a great deal unsaid 
but merely hinted at. Spiritual phenomena, such as 
memory, dreams or fantasies, are so perfectly sculptured 
that they become tangible things. Shortly before she 
died Anna Akhmatova received the Taormina Prize, 
and a few weeks after that she was singled out to receive 
an honorary degree of Oxford University. 



Hauie cBameHnoe peMccao 
CymecTByeT tbichuh jieT... 

C hum h 6e3 cBeTa Mnpy cneT.io. 

Ho eme hm oahh iie cKaaa.'i no:»T , 
Hto MyflpOCTH HeT, U CTapOCTH HeT, 
A MoateT, h cMepTH iieT. 



Our sacred craft has existed 
For thousands of years.... 

With it, luminous even in darkness is earth. 
But no poet has ever insisted, 

Through laughter or tears, 

That there is no wisdom, no age, no death. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznom 
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PoflHaa 36 MJIH 



This Russian Soil 



H e Atupe nem aio^cQ 6ecc/ie3neii 
HadMennee u npoiye Hac. 

1022 

B 3aBCTHtix jiaflaHKax He hochm Ha rpyjiH, 

0 nefl cthxh Hanapi.ij; He cohhhhcm, 

Haul ropbimii coh ona He SepeflHT, 

He icasKeTca ooeTOiianHi.iM paeM. 

He fleaaeM ee b jiytue CBoeii 
npeflMCTOM icynaii h npo.ua/KH , 

Xisopan, GeflCTByH, hcmotct By h Ha neii, 

O Heii He BcnoMHHaeM jia>KC. 

J(a, nan nac .)to rpH3h na Kaaoiuax. 

/l,a, flan nac axo xpycT Ha 3y6ax. 

H Mbi ivie.'ieM, ii MecHM, n itpouiuM 
Tot hh b qe>i no aaMciuamibiH npax. 

Ho aOJKHMCJl B Hee II CXailOBHMCH OK), 

OtTOTO II 3<)Be,Vl TaK CHOtio.piO — CBOCIO. 



In alt Ihe world no people are so tearless. 
So proud, so simp/e as are we . 

1922 

In lockets for a charm we do not wear it, 

In verse about its sorrows do not weep, 

With Eden’s blissful vales do not compare it, 
Untroubled does it leave our bitter sleep. 

To traffic in it is a thought that never, 

Not even in our hearts, remote, takes root. 

Before our eyes its image does not hover, 

Though we be beggared, sick, despairing, mute. 
It’s the mud on our shoes, it is rubble, 

It’s the sand on our teeth, it is slush, 

It’s the pure, taintless dust that we crumble, 
That we pound, that we mix, that we crush. 
But we call it our own for ’twill open one day 
To receive and embrace us and turn us to clay. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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TpHHaflmaTb CTpoqftK 

Hs HHKJia .IIOJIHOqHHE CTHXH" 



Thirteen Lines 

From the cycle POEMS OF MIDNIGHT 



M naiconeu tm cjiobo npoH3nec 
He TaK, KaK Te... mto Ha oaho itojieHo — 
A TaK, ItaK TOT, KTO BbipBa.ICH H3 II.'ICHa 
H bhaht ceitb CBHmeHHyio 6epe3 
CitB03b paflyry neBOjibHbix cjie3. 

H BKpyr t e6« 3aneaa THoiHHa, 

H UHCTblM CO.’IHUe.M CyMpaK 03apHJICH, 

H MHp Ha Mur oahh npeo6pa3Hjicn, 

H CTpaHHO H3MeHHJICH BKyC BHH3. 

H Aaace a, rtowy ygnifiteii SbiTb 
BoatecTBeHHoro caoBa npeflCTOwio , 
no'iTH (iJiaroroBeimo aaMo.ma.ia , 

Hto 6 sKH3Hb fiaarooJioBCHHyK) npoA-iMTh. 



You spoke at last... 

No wooer on bended knees 
Those words, those fateful words would thus 

have spoken... 

You said them like a captive who has broken 
His chains, and fled, and through the blur of tears 
A virgin grove of nodding birches sees. 

The silence sang and hummed; the sun’s pure blaze 
Cut through the shadows, and the darkness banished; 

The wine’s flat taste had changed; the present vanished; 

A world transformed by magic met your gaze. 

And I who was to be a murderess, 

I, cruelly doomed that fragile dream to shatter, 

Sought to prolong it and refused to utter 
The brutal words that would destroy such bliss. 

Translated by Irina Zheleinova 
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* * * 



He CTpamaii Me.Hn rpo 3 Hoii cyflbfkiii 
H BejiHKOK) ceBepHoii CKyKoii. 

Hi.iH'ie iipaa/piHK Haiu nepsuH c toCoh, 
H 30ByT »tot upaa/mm; — pa;t.i\i<oii . 
Huiero, mto He BCTpeTHM aapio, 

Hto JiyHa He foiyxcRajia hha hhmh, 
fl cero«HH tc6h o^apio 
He6biBaawMB b iviupe gapaMH.* 
OrpaaceHfaeM mohm Ha Boge 
B «iac, KaK pence neaepHeii ne ciihtch . 
BarangoM TeM, mto nagyueii 3Be3ge 
He noMor b HeCeca B03apaTHTbca, 

3 xom ronoca, uto H3HeMor, 

A TOrga 6bia h ciieaaiii h jieTHiiii , — 
Hto 6 tw cJiHinaTb 6 c 3 TpeneTa Mor 
BopoHbH noflMocKoBHoro cnaeTHH, 
Hto 6 w CWpOCTb OKTaSpbCKOrO gHH 
Cxaaa caame, mcm MaiicKa a Hera... 
BcnoMHHaii we, moh aHren, mchh, 
BcnoMHHaii xoTb go nepsoro enera. 
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* * * 



Do not speak of the north and its sadness 
And a dread and malevolent fate. 

Surely this is a festive occasion: 

You and I, we are parting today. 

Never mind that the moon will not haunt us, 
And the dawn you and I will not meet. 

I will shower you with gifts, my beloved, 

Of a kind that have never been seen. 

Take my wavering, dancing reflection 
In the shimmery glass of a stream; 

Take my gaze that the great, swooning stars 
As they fall from the heavens arrests; 

Take my voice, take its spent, broken echo, 
Once so summery, youthful and fresh.... 

Take my gifts: they will help you to listen 
Without pain to the gossiping birds 
In the wet of a Moscow October, 

And will turn autumn’s gloom to the languor 
And the sweetness of May.... O, my angel, 
Think of me, think of me till the first 
Flakes of snow start to waltz in the air.... 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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Tpil CTHXOTBOpeHIlH 



ITopa 3a6biTb Bep6JiK»Knfi 3tot raM 
H 6e.11.1ii aom Ha yjume JKyKOBCKoii. 
Ilopa, nopa k SepeaaM h rpnoavi , 

K IUlfpoKOH 0C6HH MOCKOBCKOH. 

TaM BCii Tenepb ciiaer, bcS b poce, 

H He6o 3a6upaeTcn bmcoko, 

H noMHHT Pora'icBcitoe rnocec 
Pa36ofiiibiii nocBHCT Moaofloro BaoKa... 



2 

M b naMHTH aepHoii, nomapHB, Hafifleuib 
flo caMoro jiokth nepuaTKH. 

H HOHfa IleTepSypra. H b cyMpaKe now 
Tot 3anax h flyiimbiii h e.ra;(Knii. 

H BeTep c .taaHBa . A TaM, Meatfly ctpok, 
MHHya H aXH H OXH, 

Te6e yawSHCTCH ripeapHreabiio E.iok — 
TparHieCKHH TeHop anoxn. 



3 

Oh npaa — onaTb (jxmapb, anTeKa, 
Hcna , 6e.3Mo.imie, rpaHHT... 



Three Poems 



i 

It’s time!... Oh, to forget Zhukovsky Street, 

The white-walled house, the city’s roofs and arches, 
Its zoo-like din.... Away! Away to meet 
The winking mushrooms and the nodding birches 
Of Moscow’s princely, sparkling, dewy fall, 

The skies remote, the leaves and grasses rustling, 

And Rogachevsky Highway throbbing still 

With youthful Blok’s untamed and reckless whistling.... 



2 

Sounding the dark depths of memory, 

I find a St. Petersburg night, fluid and shimmery, 
A theatre box’s velvet-hung gloom 
Haunted by smells that are chokingly warm, 

Gusts of wind from the gulf, and, just as it was, 
Scornful of all the “oh’s” and the “ah’s”, 

That arrogant smile, growing no dimmer, 

That belonged to Blok, 

our epoch’s tragic tenor. 



3 

How right he was— the lamp, the Neva, 
The chemist’s shop, and a mirage: 
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Kau naMjiTHHK Ha>ia.iy Betsa, 
TaM 3tot qenoBeK ctoht — 
Kor«a oh IlyiiiKHHCKOMy ^OMy, 
lipoma act, noMaxa.i pyKOH 
H npHHfla CMCpTHyjO HCTOMy 
Kan He3acJiyH«eHHbiH noKoit. 
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A man, a monument erected 
To mark the advent of our age.... 

He glimpsed it all again the evening 
To Pushkin’s house he waved goodbye, 
And like a rest he did not merit 
Embraced death’s wearing agony. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznoua 
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l IeTBepTafl 

Ha mfKJia .CEBEPHUE 3JIETHH" 



EcTb Tpu anoxH y Bocno.MiiHaHuu. 

M iiepitaH — KaK 6w B'lepauiHUH «eHb. 

%uia nofl cboaom bx fwiarocJiOBeHHbiM, 

H T6JIO B HX (tJiajKCHCTByeT TeHH. 

Eme ne 3aiuep cMex, CTpyaTca caeaw, 

IIhtho 'iepima He cTepro co cTo.ia 
H, KaK neiaTb Ha cepape, nouanyii — 
EaHHCTBeHHbiii, npoma.ibm.rii , He3a6BeHHbiii... 
Ho aro npoaoJiataeTCH Heao.iro . . . 
ywe He CBofl Ha« roJiOBoii , a rae-To 
B rjryxoM npeaMecTbe aoM yeanHeHHbiii . 

Tae xo.ioano 3 hmoh, a JieTOM HtapKO, 
f’ae ecTb nayK, h nbi.ib Ha BceM jiewHT, 

Tae HCTaeBaioT naaMeHHbie nHCbMa, 
HcnoaTHuiKa McnnioTcn nopTpeTbi, 

Kyaa, KaK Ha Moriuiy, xoaHT aioan . 

A B03BpaTHBUlHCb, MOIOT pyKH MI.IJIOM 
H CTpHXHBaioT Serayio caesiiHKy 
C ycTaabix bck — b Tna;eJio B3abixaioT... 

Ho THKaioT qacbi, Becua cMenner 
Oana apyryio, po3oseeT ne6o, 

MeHHioTCH Ha3BaHbH ropoaos, 

H HeT ywe CBHaeTeaeii co6biTHii, 

H He c KeM rmaKaTb, He c KeM BcnoMHHaTb. 
H MeaaeHHo ot nac yxoa«T tchh, 

KoTopbix Mbi ywe ne npH3biBaeM, 

Bo3BpaT KOTOpbIX fiblJI 6bl CTpauieH HaM. 

H, paa npocny BuiHcb , BHarni, bto aafJbi.iii 
Mw aawc nyTb b tot aoM yeaHHeHHbiii 
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The Fourth 



From the cycle NORTHERN ELEGIES 



One’s memories live long and have three epochs. 

The lirst is close, like yesterday.... Within 
Its hallowed bower the soul enjoys repose, 

And in its shade the body refuge finds.... 

The tears stream still, the peals of laughter 

linger, 

The spot of ink still stains the desk, and, sealed 
Upon the heart, the farewell kiss remains, 

Indelible.... But this is not for long.... 

The bower recedes, and in its place there stands 

A lonely house, unswept and hung with cobwebs, 

Where it is cold in winter, and in summer 

Insufferably hot, where lovers’ letters 

Turn brown with dust, and treasured pictures fade, 

Where people come as to a grave to lay 

A wreath of flowers, and, afterwards, at home, 

Scrub at their hands with soap, and brush away 
A fleeting tear, and sigh, and sigh again. 

But clocks tick on, and seasons come and go, 

The names of cities change, events retain 

No witnesses, and memories and tears 

May not be shared.... Unwanted and unsought, 

The shades of loved ones shrink and slip away, 

And we recoil in horror from the thought 

That they might reappear And then the day 

Dawns when, awakening with a start, and gripped 
With sickening remorse, we realise 
That we no longer know where lies the path 
To that lone house, and run as in a dream, 
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M, aa^bixancb ot CTbifla h rnena , 
BejKHM Tyfla , ho (nan bo CHe oi.iBaeT) 
TaM bc£ flpyroe: juofln, boar, ctchm, 

H Hac hhkto ne 3HaeT — Mbi qyjKHe! 
Mbi He Tyna nona.m... Eoate moh! 

M bot Torfla ropwaiimee- iipiixoflirr: 

Mu co3HaeM, hto He Moran 6 rowecTHTb 
To n[N)iuaoe b rpanMni>i named >kh3hh , 
M HUM OHO riO'ITH MTO T8K 5Ke MyVKflO , 
KaK HaiueMy coce«y no laiapTHpe; 

4to Tex, kto yiwep, mi.i 6bi ne yaiuuiH, 
A Te, c i«m HaM paajiyKy 6or iiocaaa, 
IIpeKpacHo oGoiu.'iiicb Ge3 Hac — h flaate 
Bee it ay’iuieMy... 
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Despairing mute, to where it stood, and lo! — 
Discover that the walls, the things, the people 
Are different and strange, and that we too 
Are strangers there.... The bitter revelation 
Then comes that we must shed the hope of 

fitting 

The past into the pattern of our lives 
For it is alien to ourselves, the way 
It needs must be to someone in the street.... 

And then we know and are repelled at knowing 
That if the dead, by any chance, returned 
We should not know them, that the cherished few 
With whom God chose to part us, miss us not, 
That it is better so, that it is all. 

Perversely, for the best.... 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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OLGA BERG HOLTZ 




OJibrA BEPrrojibU 



Olga Bergholtz (b. 1910) is the daughter of a Leningrad 
doctor. She grew up in that city and was educated at the 
State University there. Her life and her art are forever 
bound up with Leningrad, the cradle of the Revolution. 
In the grim days of the blockade she shared with her 
readers her last crust of bread and her last bit of warmth. 
Her “ February Dtary” and “ Leningrad Poem” written 
in 1942 made her name a symbol of tragic art. “ Loyalty" 
(1954) — a tragedy in verse— has been acclaimed as 
one of the greatest works of poetry produced in the 
last fifteen years. The theme of this tragedy is an ap- 
peal for trust in the people who in painful travail 
gave birth to the new, just world. Olga Bergholtz' s 
poetry of these last few years is a passionate confession 
of our contemporary. 




H3 nHceivi c floporH 



From a Wayfarer’s Letters 



II 

fl cepflue CBoe iiHKorfla He mafln.ia. 

Hh b necue, hh b rope, hh b flpysK 6 e , 

HH B CTpaCTH. 

IIpOCTH MCIDI, MHJIblM. MtO GbUIO — TO GblJIO- 
Mhp ropbKO. 

H Bce-Tai!H Bee dto — cnacTi^. 



O, nycTb 3 th cae3bi h 3to yAyuibe, 

IlyCTh xaemyT ynpeKH, KaK iictkh 

b lieiiatTbe. 

CTpainneii — BoeiipomcHbe. CTpaiuHeii — 

paBHOAyuibe. 

JIiodoBb He upomaeT. u Bee oto — e/iaoTbe. 

II 3naio Tenepb, hto ona yGHBaeT, 

He HmeT cocTpaaaiibH, He acjhitch naacTbio. 

IIoKyaa npeitpaeiia, noKVfla sKHBaa. 

IIoKyaa ona He yTexa, a — c>iacTbe. 



II 

I have treated my heart with a ruthless abandon 
In poetry, in friendship, in grief and in passion. 
Forgive me, my darling. Let bygones be bygones. 

I suffer. Yet all this is joy in its fashion. 

And even my black fits of burning depression, 

The starting at shadows, the nervous reaction 
To trifles which nourish my fearful obsession 
With doom and disaster, are joy in their fashion. 

1 care not if I choke on these tears’ salt insurgence, 
Reproaches may flay me, like wet branches lashing. 
More fearful by far are indifference, indulgence. 

Love never forgives, yet is joy — in its fashion. 

For love brooks no rival, expects no compassion. 
Love — now I know it — can kill and destroy, 

Just so long as it’s beautiful, live and impassioned, 
Just so long as it’s not a mere pastime, but joy. 

Translated by Avril Pyman 



H TO, HTO H CTpaniHO, ropHI'IC TOCKyK). 

H to, mto, CTpauiacb neiiaGeJKnoii HanacTti, 
Ha npH 3 paR, Ha Majiym tchi. nero;iyio. 

Mne CTpaniHO. 

H Bce-TaKH Bee aro - - c'lacTi.e. 
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V 

A n BaM roBopio, hto hct 
Hanpacuo npojKHTHix mhoH jieT, 

HeHyatHO npoftfleHHbix nyTeii, 

BnycTyio cJihimaHHhix BecTeii. 

HeT HeBOCIipHHHTblX MHpOB, 

HeT mhhmo poajauHhix flapon, 
jiioOhh HanpaciiOM Tome HeT — 
jih>6bh oSMaHyTOH, 6o.ii.Hoii , 
ee HeTaeHHo mhctbih caer 
Bcerjia bo MHe, 

Bcerfla co mhoh. 

H HHKOiAa He no3flHo cHOBa 
HanaTb BCIO >KH3Hb, 

HanaTb Been nyTb, 

h TaK, mto6 b npoiuaoM 6w — hm caoBa 
hh cTOHa 6 hi He aaaepKHyTb. 



V 

And this I solemnly declare: 

That I have lived no worthless year, 
Nor trodden any road for naught, 

Nor closed my mind to any thought, 
Nor closed my ears to any news, 

Nor given gifts where none were due. 
Neither do I my Love regret, 

Deceived and wounded and unsure, 
Whose light, imperishably pure, 

Is with me yet, 

is in me yet. 

And it will never be too late 
To start afresh, 

begin again... 

Yet from the past obliterate 
No single word, no gasp of pain. . 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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Ea6be neTo 



Indian Summer* 



EcTb BpeMfl upHpoflbi ocoSoro cBeTa, 
neapKoro coJiHpa , HewHeiiuiero 3hoh. 

Oho Ha3biBaeTC« 

6a6be aeTO 

h b upejiecTH cnopHT C CaMOH) BeCHOIO. 

y»e Ha JIHHO OCTOpOJKHO CaflHTCH 
aeTynaa, aeritaa nayTHHa... 

KaK 3bohko noioT 3ano3flaabie iithui.i ! 

KaK nbiuiHO h rposHO nwjiaioT nypTiiiihi! 

JiaBHo OTrpeMeaH MOrymie jihbhh, 

Bee OTflaHO THXOii H TeMHOKJ HHBOH... 

Bee name ot B3raana oi.nsaio caacTJiHBoii, 
ace pc we h ropuie 6bmaio peBHHBoii. 

O MynpocTb menpeiiiuero 6a6bero aeTa , 
c OTpaflOH Te6« npHHHMaio... H ace we, 
JIK>GOBb MOH, r«e TbI, ayKHeMCH, rfle Tbl? 

A pomn 6e3MoaBHu, a aiseapu Bee CTpowe... 

Bot BHflHuib — npoxoflHT nopa 3Be3Aonaaa, 
h, KaweTCH, apeMH naaeK pa3Jiy>iaTbCH... 

A h -in im> Tenepb noHHMaio, KaK Haao 
jifoi)HTb, ii waaeTb, h npom»Tb, 

h npomaxbcH... 



There’s a season alight with its own, strange shimmer 
Of misted sun, most tenderly warm. 

People call it 

Indian summer 

And it rivals the spring itself in charm. 

Already the flying gossamer’s clinging 
Lightly, warily round the face... 

How full is the tone of the late birds’ singing! 

How fierce and festive the flower-beds blaze! 

The great rains have long since passed in thunder, 

The dark, silent field has yielded its all... 

More often a glance strikes a spark of wonder 
More seldom, but blacker the jealous fits fall. 

0 generous wisdom of Indian summer, 

1 welcome you gratefully, but: Do you hear, 

My lost love, where are you? Where are you? Come, answer! 
But the woods have grown silent, the stars more 

austere... 

You see now— the season of stardust is over. 

I suppose it is time that we parted— and yet 
It is only just now I’ve begun to discover 
How to love and to cherish, forgive — 

and forget. 

Translated by Avrll Pyman 

* In Russian Indian summer is called “Woman’s 
summer”. 





Petrus Brovka (b. 1905). The work of this well-known 
Byelorussian poet provides a fine example of the folk- 
song trend in Soviet poetry. His lyricism is rooted in 
his native Byelorussia and conveys the inimitable 
colours of its woods and fields, the clear sparkle of its 
rivers and the bustle of its cities Petrus Brovka 
loves folk themes, simple language and song-like 
rhythms. It is not surprising that music has been 
written to many of his verses. His volume of poetry 
“And Time Goes On” won him the Lenin Prize in 1962. 
Petrus Brovka is also well known as a translator of 
Russian and Ukrainian poetry into Byelorussian. 



PETRUS BROVKA 



ITETPyCB BPOBKA 



i 



Haiajio 



Ha« naMH toctm He rpeinejiH, 

Korfla Mbi TOJIbKO B JKHSHb BOUIJIH. 
JlHuib MjiTepH y KOJiwoejieii 
Ba.'ii.ixa.'iii , nejiH, KaK mofjih. 

H na paSoTy nonenoae 
C coGofl TacKa.'m nac ohh. 

Hog uieaecT jkht8, b 3hohhom none 
yiuiaAbiBajiH nac b tchh. 

Becb «eHb b pa6oTe. Ho h houmo 
He HacTynaa noitOH sac. 

— Ychh, KpoBHHKa . Cnn, cwhomck! — 
Ohh yKasHBaau Hac. 

nopoii HC HO KOpMCSKKH ci>ma, — 
nojmo y MaTepn xjioiiot, — 

H cycaOM xaeSHO-caxapmuibiM 
Maaflenuy aaTbiKaan poT. 

Hac 6e3 npacMOTpa 0 CTaBaa.ni 
B ropasKe HepeBencKHx flea 
H JiHinb noTyace neaenaan , 

Hto 6 Ma.'ii.iii Ha noa He caeTea. 

HeaeiiKH Hac He yflepataan, 

Mhi na Horn cyMean BCTaTb, 

H 6ochkom Mbi HasHHaau 
no KoaKOMy aoiHBbio CTynaTb. 
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Life’s Beginning 



i 



There were no (oasts, no loaded tables, 

.. No songs were sung when we were born, 

And just our mothers at our cradles 
Crooned over us a tune forlorn. 

They carried us to work each day, 

With none an eye on us to keep, 

And while they stacked and forked the hay 
They left us in the shade to sleep. 

They toiled till dark and knew no rest 
When night-time came and day was done, 
For then they rocked us at their breast 
And hushed us: “Sleep, my baby son.” 

1 

Some days they could not nurse or mind us, 
And so we wouldn’t fret or weep 
They stopped our mouths with pacifiers — 
Rag dummies soaked in syrup sweet. 

When harvest-time was at its height 
They could not take us (o the farm, 

They left us, bundled very tight, 

And prayed we wouldn’t come to harm. 

We wriggled free and crawled outside 
Into the sunlight and the heat, 

And on the prickly stubble tried 
To learn to walk on shoeless feet. 



1 
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Bee obijio b Mnpe He3HaKOMO, 

Bee nopaiKa.no nac KpyroM — 

II BCTpenn nepBbie y « 0 Ma 
C kotom, coCaitoii, neTyxoM, 

H rpoM, h jieTHHe .tapitHiibi, 

H cejibcKoii houh TiimiiHa, 

H 6opa uryM, n 3 boh Kpiumubi, 

H aBrycTOBCKaa JiyHa. 

POCJIH MbI... ^HIl TeHJIH 3a ahhmm, 
Oitpenjm pyitn, naewii, ipy^b. 

OlVIbITbl lUCApbIMH AO/KAHMH , 
yTepiBHCb "IMCTblMII BeTpaMH, 

MbI BblXOAHJW B A3.II.Hnii IlyTb. 



The world seemed strange and very new, 

All things look different when you walk, 
Familiar things you thought you knew: 

The cat, the chickens, and the dog... 

And stranger still — the rustling trees, 

The moon, the thunder and the rain, 

The silence and the rising breeze, 

The creaking of the bucket chain... 

Day followed day... The years rolled on. 
Our shoulders broadened, arms grew strong. 
With faces washed by many rains, 

Dried in the morning wind and sun, 

We started out upon our own. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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J^ySoBblfi JIHCT 



The Oakleaf 



ft He CTpauiycb 

HeHacThH aiioro, 

Ilepefl MeTejit.H) ycToio — 

3a 3KH3Hb flepwycb, KaK jihct flyfiom.iii 
3a BeTKy flepaniTCH cboio. 

B oceHHeit mimic, 

B npoMoai'Jioii XMypn 
Oh noJiwxaeT , cjiobho Meflb, 

HTOfibI B OTBeT Ha nOCBHCT 6ypn 
PacKamiBaTbCH 
H 3BCHeTb . 

Kor«a 3MMOK) 

Bbiora CTOHeT 

H 3JIo6hO mepHTCH M0P03, 

Oh npHKpbiBacT , KaK Jiaaoiihio, 

Ty BeTKy, 

Ha KOTopoil poc. 

Ho, BeuiHeii 3opi.Koii 
OwwiflOBaH, 

OH, BCTpeTHB COvlHeTHblii BOCXOfl, 
YCTynHT Mecro JIHCTbHM nOBbIM 
H THXO Ha3eMb 
ynafleT. 



The darkest clouds won't terrify me, 

I can withstand the fiercest winds, 

I cling to life, all storms defying, 

As to its branch an oakleaf clings. 

Through autumn rain and gloom despairing 
It blazes with a copper glint, 

And when a vicious wind comes tearing 
The oakleaf merely sways and rings. 

In winter, when the cold turns mean 
And every night a blizzard blows, 

The oakleaf valiantly screens 

The mother branch on which it grows. 

But when the spring its magic weaves 
The oakleaf welcomes it, enthralled, 

And ceding place to young green leaves 
Upon the ground it softly falls. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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OJARS VACIETIS 
OflP BAUHETHC 



OjarsVHr.ie.tis (b. 1933) is a Latvian poet. His poetry 
first appeared in print in 1950. Since then he has 
published the following collections: “ The wind of 

Distant Roads" (1956), “Under Fire ” (1958) and 
“ Meridian Through the Heart ” (1959). His openly 
committed , free verse reflects the changes in the life 
of his country. VHcietis did for modern Latvian poetry 
ivhat Yevtushenko did for Russian: he addressed the 
broad public, speaking to them as a publicist on topical, 
vitally important problems. His later work shows a 
more lyrical approach to life and the world around 
him. 



Ilepefl onepaniieii 



Before the Operation 



Tonapmn Bpai! 

He3aK0HH0 . 

Harjio. 

Ho nocaeflHHH ;(eui>, oicbhaiio, 

Kan roMHHflaHoeen b OpraiiH.ianHH 

06be«HHeHHbix llaniiii , 

B rpyflH Moeii ch«ht ockojiok. 
ft yate b roflax. 

H noTOsiy He Gepycn yTBepatflaTh, 

'Ito cuapuA cfleJian 4 la,,IHCT — 

MoaseT GbiTb. 

A 6uTb MoateT, HeftienKHH paGoHHii 
Halt naeHHbiii, moh o«Honoa>taHHH. 
Kocacb na flyao iiapaGeaaysia. 
ft Horny ero o toii gbiMHineficH rpyflbl 

paaBaauH, 

Mto pan biue Ha3biBaaocb — 

Bapniasa. 

H c aToro pa 
Ha gna-Tpn rpaMMa 
BpyT Bee Becw, 

Ha KOTOpbIX H B3BemHBatOCb . 

OcoGbix ataaoG hct. 

OcKoaoK Bea ceGa floBo.ibuo upnaniHo, 
Toabito 3Ba pa3a HauoMima o ceGe 
Tan, hto gyx 3axBaTHao. 



Comrade Doctor! 

Illicitly, 

Shamelessly, 

But evidently for the last day, 

A shell splinter’s lurking in my heart. 

I’m no longer young 

And, therefore, do not undertake to claim 
That shell was made by a fascist— 

May be, it was. 

Or, maybe, a German worker 
Or a P.O.W., my brother soldier 
Made it, looking askance at a pistol 

barrel. 

I’ve been carrying it from that smoking heap 
of ruins 

That once was called 
Warsaw. 

And since that day, 

All the scales 

On which I weighed myself 

Have always lied, showing several grammes 

Too much. 

I have no special complaints. 

The splinter has behaved quite decently. 

Only twice did it remind me of itself, 

So that I had to gasp for breath. 
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IlepBbiu — 

Korfla, BepHyBimicb c noSeaoii flOMofi, 
ft aaSbi.i, uejiyncb, 

Ckojimco MHe aeT. 

BTopofi — 

Kor«a naflaao c Mammibi openno 
H n HyMaa, 

4 to yflepwy ero. 

Toiiapiim Bpai! 

Ilocae onepauHH h nporny 
BepuyTb MHe otot ockojiok. 

Oh hjhji no coce«CTey e cepflueM , 

CTeHKa obiaa TOHbine nannpocHOH SyMarn, 
H oh Bee noflcaymaa. 

A caMoe raaBHoe — 

HeJib3H oTnycKaTb Ha CBoSogy ockojikh, 

KoTopue noSbiBaau b rpy^n y 'ieaoseKa 
H 3HaioT Ty«a flopory. 



Once — 

When I came home a victor, 

And, 

giving and receiving kisses, 

Forgot my age. 

And next — 

When a log slipped from a truck 
And I tried to hold it. 

Comrade doctor! 

After the operation, 

Please give that splinter back to me. 

It has lived so long right next to my heart, 
Separated from it by a space 
Thinner than cigarette paper. 

And has overheard everything. 

But the main thing, however. 

Is, that splinters that have penetrated 
Human breasts and know the way in. 

Should never be let free. 

Translated by Lout s Zellikoff 
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HanyTCTBHe 



CblH, 3TO H — 

3cm jih, tboh naaHeTa. 

He seAaio, 

^ocTHrayT an tc6h Bcerfla h Bcio/iy 
Mohx paflaoCTaHUHii mohkh, 

He Beaaio, 

MeTaaa mohx paiteT 

Bcerffa h newsy BHCTOHTb an cMoncer, — 

TbI BUCTOHUIb. 

Beflb TbI MOH CblH , 

B Te6n ne aepHTb — ana'iHT 
He yaantaTb 

CbOHX BepiUHH H ofiaaKOB ceAHHbl. 
fl. — MaTb, 

H ot Teftn ne oTopaaTb Mne pyn. 

Mon aioSosb 

Te6n b paiteTe He oct8bht, 

H uaabubi moh cHaoii npHTHaseHbB 
Te6« npHTHHyT, 

H6o Tbi MHe Aopor. 
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A Valediction 



Son, this is I — 

Your native planet. 

I do not know 

If the waves of my radio stations 
Will always be received everywhere. 

I do not know 

If the steel of my rockets 

Will always and everywhere endure. 

You will endure. 

You are my son, 

And not to believe in you 
Is not to believe 

In my own hoary peaks and clouds. 

When trains pull out, I feel no pain; 

When ships put out to sea, my heart does not ache. 
But, when the space rocket starts, 

My love for you 
Will throb... 

I am your mother 

And cannot fear my hands 

Away from you. 

My Jove 

Will press you down to your seat in the rocket, 

My hands will pull you back 
With all the strength 
Of my heart’s love. 
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Ho tu ae cnyoiaH Moero npH3UBa — 
«OcraH&cfl!» 

(jiymafi TOJibKO — 

•BosspaTHCb cnopee!» 

Co aneajuioii nuni.io iih iioflonmax — 
BepHHcb! 

Co 3oe3AHbiM OTpasKciiHCM b raa3ax — 

BepHHCb! 

Co 3Be»AHo» TpeBorofi b ceppe — 
BepHHcb! 

BftOnh IlofH’peJKHH pen MOHX npofiflyT 
ynpynie TpoiiHMKH. 

^oxp npoabMTCH, 

H, caoBHO BoaocM TBoeii juo 6 hmoh, 
Ejiaroyxaa, 

IIpoimaaiiHaH rpo;toBWM o 3 ohom, 
PacnycTHTCH moh eipeiib. 

Cmh, aro a, 

3etuia, TBOfl nnanera , 

Bo3bMH c 006010 b am'ajoiyio flopory 
Konpary Moero pasanoro xac 6 a 
H ropcTb aeiuni. 
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Do not heed my 
“Don’t go...” 

But hearken to my 
“Return! ” 

With starlight in your eyes, 

Return. 

With starry passion in your blood. 

Return. 

With stardust clinging to your feet, 

Return. 

The banks of my riveis, 

Woven with iirm-lrodden paths 
And my spring showers 
will greet you; 

And like your darling's tresses after rain, 

So will my lilac 

Overflow with its own fragrance 

And the odour of the storm. 

Son, this is I— 

Your native planet. 

Before you set off on your starbound flight, 
Take a piece of my bread 
And a handful of me 
With you. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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AARON VERGELIS 




e 

i APOH BEPrEJIHC 



i 



AaronVergelis (b. 1918) , a Jewish poet, who grew up in 
the Ukraine , entered the literary scene in 1935. His 
most important books are “At the Spring” (1940), 
“ Thirst ” (1956), “Second Meeting” (1961) and “ Poem 
of Space ” (1962). Vergelis, a publicist and a critic, 
is the chief editor of the magazine “ Soviet Mother- 
land” published in Yiddish. In his poetry Vergelis 
traces the development of man’ s sense of civil respon- 
sibility. 




JJeHh oTKpwTbix cep,nen 



A Day of Open Hearts 



,„..06baejixemcn deub 
omnpbimbix deeped 

Cepflen oTKpwTux oCi.hb-ihh) genb h! 

Kto xotot, nycTb BoiifleT xoTb na MmoBeiibe, 
HO M03K6T OCTaBaTbCH H HaBeK OH 
b Moeu ay me. 

C xopouiHM 'leaoBeicoM 

C/KHBCTCH cepflue H BO BCGM nOJiaflHT, 

a CKBepnoro caMO oho OTsaAHT. 

He cyiiTecb b cepjme, anna b MacKax. Cepaue 
3axaonHeTcH 3a saMH, tobiio aBopua 
jKeJieanoii KaeTKH. B cepjme MHe He aeabre 
hh «an 3anyrHBaHbH, 
hh «j ih aecTH. 

noiiMHTe: b cepjme, jym flpyaeii npocTopnoM, 
neT MecTa n/iH cySbeirroB c cepjweM qepHNM. 

IIpe^ynpeflHa TaK ofluoro apyroro — 
h ySpaaacb CpoflHrH h3-hoa Kposa, 
ho cepjme lie ocTaaocb cnpoToio — 

CTaa Kpyr Tecnee , ho npocropHeii BflBoe. 
CepfleH OTKpbITbIX OO'bHB.IHH) fleilb h, — 

KTO XO'leT, 

nycTb aaxoflHT 6e3 CTecHeHba! 

XosKy noaflHH, aamaiin accHbiMH. 

Hay, 

He npii'iacb nofl >iyjKoe hmh; 
k apyabaM CBOHM Hfly h ne TaiOCb H, 

H rOBOpHTb OTKpbITO He 6oiOCb fl. 



U ...A day of open doors 
is announced ...” 

A day of open hearts hereby declare I! 

Welcome are all! However momentary 
The visit, there’ll be some who shall forever 
Stay close to me. 

For it is hard to sever 

The bonds that to a good man bind one tightly. 

While parting from a wicked man comes lightly. 

Do not intrude with faces that are masked. 

For straight behind you shall my heart lock fast 
Its iron door. Do not ingratiate 
Hoping to flatter 
Or intimidate. 

Know well: a heart has room for all true friends 
But none for those who follow evil ends. 

I’ve warned some few this way — and out of shelter 
The scoundrels have gone running helter-skelter. 

Their loss is little grief, no great disorder — 

The circle closes but the ring is broader. 

A day of open hearts hereby declare I! 

Welcome are all! 

Let none be shy, none tarry! 

I walk through meadows and through forest clearing. 
Under no borrowed name 
I go un fearing, 

I visit friends of mine, I am quite open. 

In all I wish to say, I am outspoken. 
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C JnoflbMH BCTpenaiocb Ha nyTax-aoporax , 
h noHBamocb Ha qyamx noporax, 
h paaronapimaio na pacnyTbe: 

— OrKpbiTO cepaue, 
b He»i KaK ;(OMa SynbTe! 
flpyatHTb flanaiiTe , — roBopio h hioahsi, — 
bot Tan, ace BMecTe, caacThc pasaoSyaeu. 

Cep/(PH OTKpbITbIX oC'bHB.lHIO flCHb H, — 
kto xo>ieT, nycTb aaxoanT 6ea CTCCHeHba! 

Hay Ha naomaan, nay a b CKnepw, 
CTpeMaiocb b Mopn, b aaoSjiaaHue c^>epbi. 

II Bcioay moan mhc cneuiaT naBCTpeay. 

« OrKpbiTO cepaue?» — bot o qeM hx pea h . 
«OTKpbrro!» 

H BCTynaioT inaroM cmcjibim 
n ’lepuoKoaaie, n a loan c 6eabiM TeaoM, 
c raa:ta,\in cepi.iMH n c roayfjwMH. 

3axoa«T CTapuhi BMecTe c MoaoawMH; 

KTO 3aOpOBeHHM, KTO He TaK ll.’ICIHCTM , 
ho rnaBHoe — >iTof» pyKH 6biun qiiCTbi, 
h ToabKO 6 cepaua He acpcTimaa ;tao(>a, 
n mtoO c rHHJioir aymoii hh ouhoko f»i.i ! 

CnoSoaiibiii , cii.u.m.iii , 
c nenoMepKuiHM saopoM, 
h no aaaeKHM iuecTBym npocTopaM: 

Miie c MaabimaMH naHTHThCH oTpaaa, 
b ayrax nacy n c nacTyxaMH CTaao. 

JlioSbie ne6eca rocTenpHHMHM — 
noBcioay necHH h noBCioay niMHM. 

aCayT aioaii , qTofibi hx SaarocaoBHan. 

H h xoqy, tto6 b aioanx moan Henan. 

H aHinb 3aoaen 
HaaeHTbca na MnaocTb 
ne CMeii! 

Jlaa 3ao6bi cepane He OTKpbiaocb! 
y>K ecan aeHb cepaep OTKpbirbjx — oto 
aeab, >ito6i>i b cepaua Roman noTOKH CBCTa. 
H a xoqy, hto6 cbct Bomea Tyaa 
naneano, SecKoneqHo, HaBceraa! 
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All sorts of people on the road I’m meeting, 

To other people’s homes I take my greeting 
And always say when 1 resume my roaming: 

“My open heart 

“Is yours to feel at home in!” 

“People, let’s all be friends!” is what I tell them. 
“We’ll win our happiness like this — together!” 

A day of open hearts hereby declare l! 

Welcome are all! 

Let none be shy, none tarry! 

Translated by Peter Tempest 
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YEVGENI VINOKUROV 
EBrEHHfl BHHOKYPOB 



Yevgeni Vinokurov (b. 1925) is one of the most gifted 
Russian poets to have appeared in the last twenty years 
or so. He was still a boy at school when the Second 
World War broke out. He joined up as a volunteer, and 
it was at the front that he began to write poetry. After 
the war he enrolled at the Literary Institute and grad- 
uated in 1951. His first book of verse was called 
“A Man’s Duty”. His “ hero’s " spiritual maturity grows 
with each new book, reflecting a compatible process 
taking place in the life of the poet’s own generation. 
Vinokurov’s poetry is a blend of philosophic symbolism, 
humour, and a truthful rendering of details taken from 
life around him. His latest books “World”, “Music” 
and “ Characters ” (1961-1966) are a poetical encyclope- 
dia of modern man's emotions, feelings and thoughts, 
clothed in plastic, dimensional images, and subjected 
to a profound psychological analysis. 



Kto tojiuko mhg cobctob He A&Baa! 

Mne MHoro b >kh3hh Bbwaaocb yiefibi. 

A h ece ToabKO roaoBofi KHBaa: 

— JHa , fla, kohciho! }1cho! Hy, eme 6bi!.. 

lIoflHHBuiH nepcT, 

kto ToabKO He flepataa 

Mean 3a aai^KaH! 

— fla, ara, hohhtho! 

CnacaSo! JIa;;no ! 

— He B03pawaa: 

Hy 4TO MH6 CTOHT. 

A Be«b HM npHHTHO... 

— fla, «a, coraaceH ! Ott an! En-we-efl! 

Hy Aa, noataayft! Bw npaBbi, He CKpoio... 

HeM Soabine caymaa h yiHTeaeii, 

TeM 6oabiue h xotcji Gbrrb caM co6ok> 
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* * * 



I’ve had advice from everyone I know, 

It was bestowed most subtly and astutely. 

And all I did was nod my head: “That’s so. 

You’re right.... You’re right, old fellow, 

absolutely!” 



One finger stiffly raised, 

they’d clutch me tight 

By the lapel. 

“I’m grateful beyond measure.” 

I never argued: 

“Yes... Yes, thank you.... 



It cost me nothing, and it gave them pleasure. 

“I do agree.... I do... That’s really clever!... 

Without a doubt!... Of course.... I’ll think it over... ” 



The harder did they try to shape my mind, 

The more to be myself was I inclined. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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Host 6i>ib;iji u hhiuhm ii uapeM. 

Mopckhm 6po«nroH norH6aJi Ha Mope, 
y macTbiM KJiepKOM oh CKpnnea nepoM, 
y HU jio ropSncb 3a noJiHoab b KOiiTope. 
IIoBeuieu 6bia 3a Kpawy, KaK Bhhoh. 
llpii^BopHbiii, b TpeyroJiKe, npu napa«e, 
Oh cfjpeii.'iHH b pyiKy HMOKaa, yMujieH, 

II c necHefi yMiipa.i na SappiiKaAe. 

Cjieneu 6 pea pbuiKOM. rycJiii. Eopo^a. 

IIo 3bohkhm TponaM Muajica no KaBKa3y. 
Ho KeM 6bi hh SbiBaa oh, HHKor^a 
IIh b tom He H3MeHHJi ce6e hh pa3y. 



Some poets begged for alms, some wielded sceptres; 
Some pirated the seas; some, like Villon, 

Were hanged for theft; some over musty ledgers 
In gloomy offices sat poring; some till dawn 
At balls of state in powdered wigs paraded 
And danced the minuet with polished ease; 

Some died on barricades; with psalteries 

Some walked the roads; to some the hoary ranges 

Of Caucasus spelt respite from the past 

And yet, though different their fates, through storms 

and dangers 

True to themselves they stayed until the last. 



Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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KpecTHJiacb roTM. B boaocm «o uae'i 

OHH BXOflHJIH C BHflOM ofipeieHHblM . 

Ho Ha« co6ofi ohh gepwaan Men, 

Hto6h KyaaK ocTaaca HeKpemeHWM. 

Emtb AoaaceH h y kpotocth npeflea, 

Hto 6 3anoBeflb cMHpeHbji hh raacnaa... 

H h KyaaK 6bi coxpaHHTb xoTea. 

H 6y«y «o6p. Ho a hcm nycTh 6y«eT cHaa. 



The Golhs of old at baptism meekly wore 
A look of doom.... But when the holy waters 
Washed over them, aloft they held their swords, 
Their fists unbaptised left for ever after. 

Whatever the commandment’s stern behest, 

Humility, like patience, has its limit. 

Though kind at heart, yet clenched I’ll keep my fist— 
And may there be the strength of metal in it. 

2 'ranslated by Irina Zheleznova 
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My3bina 



Music 



i 



Cthxhh My3biKii — Moryqan cthxhh, 

OHa 'icm iienoHHTHeii, tcm CHJtbHeii. 

Emma moh, 6e3AOHnuft , cyxne, 

C.jic.taMH nanoJiHHioTCH iipn hch. 

Ona h Hcmi;iiia , h HenecoMa, i 

H Mbi ee b xcpoBB CBoeii HeceM... 

Meao«HH BceMHpHan HCTOiua, 

Kan coab b Bo«e, pacTiiopena bo bcom* 

IIOKHKyB nOMCIUCHbH HOWMJIHC, 

BceaHBiiiHCb b aom bmcokhh, Kan BOK3aa, 

Bee Ayxa MyabiKH — h AoSpue h .uiije — 

BeayMCTByioT , nepenoJinaa 3aji. 

Cypoaa HHTKa MyabiKanbHoii nbecw — 

BepSaiOA, HAymaii CKBOSb yuiKO arabi. 

Bee 6ecbi MyawiiH , ace arpoBwe 6ecw, , 

Ilrpatoait, xotht Moeft arpbi. 

Ecrb b My3WKe 6e3AyMHoe Haaa.io, 

HpB3bIB K CBOSOAC OT 3eMHbIX OKOB. 

OHa ne 3pa JiyKaiio oSoabmaaa 
JIioAefi ua npoTHHceiiHti bckob. 

BaKxaHKH b HCCTynaeiiHH 3BepeJiH, 

B noaa SewanH, pyKH aaaoMHB, 

JlHIUb TOHbKO Ha OTBepeTHH CBHpe.ni 

0p4>eii K.ia.i ria.ibubi , 3aBOAa mothb. 



A mighty elemental force is music. 

The more obscure is it, the greater is 
The power it wields, the more is there 

of magic 

In every note.... Suffice it that it fills 
My tearless eyes with tears.... 

A mellow languor, 

It courses through the veins of humankind 
And is, unseen, dissolved like salt in water 
In everything.... Beneath a dome confined, 

Its many spirits, kindly ones and evil, 

Rebel and, frenzied, all our laws defy. 

What is a piece of music but a camel 
That passes through the needle’s narrow eye! ... 
Released, the demons prance and caper wildly 
And to our senses lay delighted claim. 

They call to us unthinkingly and blindly 
To share, defenceless, in their frantic game. 

They plead with us, these carefree, thoughtless 

demons, 

Of worldly chains to break forever free. 

For centuries has music’s artful summons 
Enticed the hearts of men unwittingly. 

The bacchants, reeling, fled in mad abandon 
Into the fields, and there did, drunken, stray 
When, thoughtfully, a tune picked up at random 
Would Orpheus on his pipe begin to play. 
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Ho h cefiqac, Kor.ua opKecTp nrpaeT 
Cboio HeHMOBepHyto nrpy, 

Kan Boas c 6epe3bi, oh c moflefi cflupaeT 
PaccyfloiHocra TBepayw Kopy. 



And when, today, with sudden, tameless passion 
A symphony rings out, it rends the dark, 
l And strips the sober mind of self-possession 

The way a knife strips birch trees of their bark. 

i Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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ANDREI VOZNESENSKY 




AH/JPE0 BO3HECEHCKH0 



Andrei Voznesensky (b. 1933) was educated at an 
architectural institute. His first published work “ The 
Masters” (1959) created a stir in the literary world 
and secured for him a place of importance among 
contemporary Russian poets. His books “Mosaics” and 
“Parabola” (both 1960) are dynamic, colourful and 
brilliant. In many of his poems the imagery is exag- 
geratedly complicated and startling. The nerve centre 
of his poetry is a feeling of alarm for the insecurity 
of the world in the atomic age. Yet at the same time 
Voznesensky is not a pessimist. In his later collections: 
“ Forty Lyrical Digressions from the Poem “Triangular 
Pear ” (1962), “ Antiworlds ” (1964) and “Oza” (1965) 
his furious denunciation of the world of lies, hypocrisy, 
violence and standardisation is based on humane prin- 
ciples of universal brotherhood. In 1963 Voznesensky 
wrote a poem about Lenin which he called “Longfu- 
meau”. 

His poetry, with its syncopated rhythms and complex 
imagery, conveys more than the anxieties and painful 
stresses of our age: Voznesensky’s sensitive awareness 
of beauty engenders hope and faith in life. 




ABHaBCTymieirae 

H 3 IlOaMbl .JIOHJKKDMO* i 



BcTynaio b noaMy, KaK b noriyto nopy BCTynaiOT 
PafxmuoT nopuiHH, 

coceflH b peMHBx 3 acbinaioT. 

Hoauoii nanapocKou 

acTHT TejieneiiTpbi 3 a MypoM. 

ECTb MHoro BonpocoB. 

J^asaH c ToSoii, BpeMH, noKypiiM. 



lIpilKIIHCM HTOrB. 

CseTao h npomaabHo 

ropjiiuiie rogu, KaK Kpuabfl, :ieTHT 3 a n.iciaM h . 
H mu noimMacM, >ito icaiiyan Haunt Kanym.i, 

■rro mu aa m cnyTHiinbt uauni — 

HC lOHbl, 



ito Hac npoaoHsatoT 



h MauiyT ay Kano 
KTO MaMHHbIM Uiap(jK»M, a KTO — 



KyaaKaMH... 



3eMj[fl , 

Tbi Hac B 3 rjiHHOM anpeabcKHM npoBoamub, 
aewmub na cnHHe, no-HOMHOMy SesMOABHafl. 
no racnymiiw peabcaM 

6 e>KHT 

napOB 03 HK, 

nan 6y«TO 

cflBHraioT 



3acTea«{y 

Ha «MOJIHHH». 
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Avia-Introduction 

From the poem LONGJUMEAU 



I start on my poem as though for an epoch unknown. 

My neighbours doze off in their belts 

to the engine’s 
smooth drone. 

The Murom TV masts glow red 

cigarettes in the night. 

We’ve lots to discuss. 

Have a smoke, Time, old man — 

here’s a light. 



'Let’s cast up results. 

Like meteors racing. 

The years roll along, resplendent and blazing. 

We know it’s high time that a mass for our Springtime 

were sung, 

That we and our girlfriends 

no longer are young, 

That in seeing us off, 

there are those who feign sadness — 
Some wave Granny’s shawl, 

some their fists in their 

gladness. 

0 Earth, 

’ tis of April your parting glance tells me 
As, silent as night, on your back you repose. 

A steam-engine 

runs on its rails 

in the distance, 

Just like the zipper 

that fastens 

our clothes. 
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Pocchji, juo6uMaH, 

C 9THM He UiyTHT. 

Bee 6ohh tboh — mchh Gojimo npousHJiH. 
POCCHH, 

fl — TBOii KanHMHpHfalH 



COeyflHK, 



MHe GojHjho, Kor;;a — 

TC0e SoJIbHO, POCCHH. 



0 Russia beloved, 

all this is no tri fie — 

Each pain felt by you pierces me with pain, too. 
O Russia, 

I am 

your capillary vessel, 

Whatever hurts me, Russia, 

also pains you. 



Kau MeJiKH OTemfla ycnexn moh, Heycnexn, 
flpyaeii n uparon iiyjiyapin.ix saTara. 
IIpocTH MeHfl, 

BpeMH, 

uto mhofo cKa3aTb 



He ycneio. 



Tw, BpeMH, He fleHbru, 

ho Towe Te6H He xnaTaeT. 



Ho jiioah yxo^HT, epesan b iroaubte oTpora 
flopor cboiix 

orHeHHbie aBTorpa(jibi! 

BeuaM ocTaiOTca — KOMy KaK yrtacTca — 
UITaHbl — OT OflHHX, 

ot flpyrax — roeyffapema. 



Ero paMHiaio. 

HbiTaiocb nocTurayTb, 

HbHM 6blJI 3TOT IDJIOC C KapTaBOH nJiaCTHHKH. 
/fair, BpeMH, cxriaTHTb dtot npotjmjib, napaBiuHti 
b 3anacKax o uuco.ie ero nofl ITapaateM. 



npocTH MHe, napu»(, HeBOcneTbix Kpacasau. 
Pocchh, 

npocTH HeaaMHTbie TponKH. 
npOCTHTe 3a flep30CTb, 

UTO H 3TOH TeMbI 



Kacaiocb, 



npocTHTe aa TpycocTb, 

uto h ee paHbiue He Tporaa. 



BcTynaio b noanry. A ecaa cnaouiaio, 

npocTH MeHH, BpeMH, KaK h TeSe uacTO npomaio. 



How petty from here my achievements and failures, 
My friends and adversaries, dark lobbies packing: 
Forgive me, 

O Time, 

if at times 

words fail me. 

You Time, are not money— 

yet you, too, are lacking. 



Men pass 

and, in passing, 

carve out their names 
On the paths they have trodden 

in letters of flame: 
To the Future some leave— as it pleases the Fates— 
A pair of torn trousers, 

others — whole states. 



Now Him I distinguish, 

in my mind, seek to see 

The man who spoke, lisping from a record to me. 
Time, help me to paint those features pervading 
My notes on his school in a suburb of Paris. 

Forgive me, O Paris, your beauties unsung. 

0 Russia, 

forgive me your pathways untrodden. 

Forgive me my daring in touching this subject, 
Forgive me for fearing 

to touch it ere now. 

1 start on my poem. And if blunder I do, 

Forgive me, 0 Time, 

just as I pardon you. 
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CTpyHTCH 0J1OKHOT IlOfl KapMaHHblM (})OHapHKOM . 
3BeHHT caMoaeT He Kpynnee KonapiiKa. 

A pHflOM JieSKHT 

b 06:1a Kax aaeuacTpoubix 

naaneTa — 

K8K JleHHH, 

Myapa h aoCacTa. 
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I pose o’er my notes in the light of my torch. 
Like a tiny mosquito, our 'plane buzzes forth. 
And floating beside it, 

in marble-white clouds 

Lies our planet — 

like Lenin — 

profound, lofty-browed. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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riapaGojiHqecKaH Saaaa^a 



Cy«b6a, Kaa paiceTa, jictht no napafioae 
OSbirao — bo Mpane n peatc — no pa«yre. 

5Khji orHeHHO-pwJKHH. xyfloatHHK ForeH , 

BoreMa, a b npoinnoM — Toprooi.iii areHT. 

HtoQ b Jlysp KopoaeBCKHn nonacTb 

H3 MoHMapTpa, 

OH 

flan 

Kpyraaa qepca Hay c CyMaTpoii! 

YneccH, 3a6wB cyMacuiecTBHe flener, 

KyaaXTaHbe acen, gyxoTy aKageMiiii. 

Oh npeofloaea 

THroTenbe aeMHoe. 

(Kpenu roroTaan 3a KpyJKKon hhbhokk 
«JI pHMaH — Kopo'ie , napaSoaa — Kpyae, 

He Jiyume Jib CKorinponaTb paficKne Kym,n?» 

A oh yHOCHacH paKeToii peBymeft 
CKB03b ncTep, cpwBaiomHH (Jiaagbi n yuin. 

H b Jlysp oh nonaa He cKB03b raaBiibiH nopor 
IlapaSoaoii 

rneBHo 

npooHU noToaoK! 

HflyT k CBOHM npaBflaM, no-pa3HO»iy xpafipo, 
HepBHK — Mepe3 me.ib , qeaoBeK — no napaooae. 
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Parabolical Ballad 



Fortunes like rockets fly routes parabolical, 

Rainbows less widespread than gloom diabolical. 

For instance, the fiery-red painter Gaugin, 

Bohemian, though sales-agent until then: 

To get to the Louvre from nearby Montmartre 
He looped through- Tahiti, just missing Sumatra. 

Sped skyward, forgetting of money-born madness, 

Of cackling wives and of stifling academies. 

And so 

he surmounted 

terrestrial gravity. 

The priests of the fine arts were eager to have 

at him: 

“A parabola’s fine, but a straight line’s far 

shorter. 

Better copy old Eden,” they scoffed over porter. 

But Gaugin zoomed away like today’s rocketeers 
In a wind that went tearing at coat-tails and ears 
And entered the Louvre not through the front door, 
But crashed his parabola through ceiling and floor! 



Each reaches his truth with his own share 

of nerve: 



A worm through a chink 



and a man by a curve. 
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5KHJTa-6wjia ;(eno4i;a phaom b KBapraae. 

Mm c Hero ynuracb, 3aieTbi cflaBaaa. 

Kyfla w a yexaal 

H qepT M6HH Hec 

Mew rpy3HMX tGhjihcckhx MBycMbicJieHHbix 3ne3j;! 

UpocTH mh 6 AypauKyw 3Ty napaSoay. 
IIpocTMBiuHe HJieqHKH b qepHOM napa«H 0 M... 

0, KaK Tbi aecHCJia bo Mpaxe BcejieHHoM 
Ynpyro h npHMO — KaK npyTHK aHTeHHbi! 

A h ace aeqy, 

npaaeMaHHCb no hhm - 

3eMHbIM H 03H6uiHM CBOHM IlOablBHblM . 

KaK TpyffHo AaeTcn HaM 3Ta napaGoaa ! . . 

CMeTafl KaHOHU, nporH03bi, naparpa([)bi, 

HecyTca ncityccTBo, 

aroSoBb 

H HCTOpHH — 

IIo napaSoanqecKofi TpaeKTopnii! 

B caGupcKofi Beene yTonaroT k.-ijtoiiih 
A MoweT 6MTb, oce we iipnMaH — Kopoqe? 



There once lived a girl — just a few blocks away. 

We took college together until one fine day. 

Why on earth did I fly 

like a blinking old ass 
To mix with Tbilisi's ambiguous stars? 

Don’t blame me too hard for that barmy parabola, 
Poor shoulders left out in the cold by a rambler! 
How clear you rang out through the gloom of the 

universe, 

My slender antenna, in gales truly furious. 

On and on I keep flying, 

to land by your call, 

My earthly antenna left out in the cold. 

It's difficult business to fly a parabola. 

Yet when art, love or history is the traveller, 

Then, paragraphs, canons, prognoses defying, 
Parabolical trajectories they go flying.... 



Siberian spring drowns galoshes in water 

Perhaps, after all, though, a straight line 

is shorter? 



Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 




OceHb b Cnryji/it“ 



CBHcaio c naroHHoii ruiomaAKit, 
npomafiTe, 

npomaii, Moe aero . 
nopa MHe, 

Ha cTynaT TonopaMii, 

moh aom aafiHBaioT AouiaTbiii, 
npomaSTe, 

aeca moh c 6 pocHJiH KpoHu, 
nycTW oh ii ii rpycTHbi, 

ICaK HIUHK C aKKOpACOHa, 
a My3wisy — yHecaii, 

MM — JIIOAI 1 , 
mm Toate nopoatHH, 
yXOAHM MbI, 

Tan yJK noaoJKeHo, 

H3 CTCH, 

MaTepeii 

H 113 HteHUIHII , 
h a tot nopnAOK H 3 Be>ieH, 

npomaii , moh MaMa, 

y OKOH 

tm cTaiiemi. npoapaiHo, icaic koicoh, 
Hanepno, yMatuiaci. aa AeHb, 
npiiCHAOM , 
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Autumn in Sigulda 



Leaving, leaning out of a train 
under the rain, 

good-bye summer, 

I’ve got to go.... 

Behind me they hammer 

nails into shutters, blow after blow, 

good-bye, I’ve got to go! 

My woods are a vacant, joyless space- 
no more leaves to doff — 
like an accordion case 
with the tunes carried off. 

We people 

are voided too, 

we go when the time is due 

from women, mothers, all in due course, 

forced by eternal laws. 

Good-bye, Mummy, 

I won’t be coming 
so soon. 

You’ll stand there, transparent 

as a cocoon, 

worn out with the day. 

Let’s sit for a while till I start 

away. 
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o po;(Hiia, nonpon^aeMCH, 

6y«y 3Be3^a, aeT.ia , 

He naany, He nonpoiuaiiKa, 
cnaciiGo , h;h;:iii> . mto Obi.ia , 

Ha CTpeJib6«max 
b 10 Oa.'iaoB 

a npofiosaa ismoiiti. 100, 
cnaca6o, mto oumSaacH, 

HO TpHJKHbl CnaCH0O, MTO 

b npo3paMHbie moh aona iiai 
nxo;(Hao npo3penbe, KaK 
B pC3HHOByH) 

nepnaTKy 

KpacHbifi MysKCKoii icyaaic, 

«AHflpefi Bo3HeceHCKHH» — 6yAeT, 
noCbiTb 6bi He cjiobom , ue fiyai.AHKOM , 
eme na meice Teoeii Aymnoii — 

«/\HApiOIIIKOii)) , 

cnacafk) , mto b poruax oceuHnx 
TM BCTpcTwaacb, mto-to cnpocnaa 
h nca BOJioitJia 3a onieihiHi:, 
a oh ynapajica, 
criacuGo, 

h 05KH.1, cnaenCo aa oceHb, 

MTO TbI MHe MeHH oObHCHHaa, 
xo3H&Ka oy;(H.ia Hac b soceMb, 
a b npa3AHHKH curiao oaeiiaa 
HJiacTHHKa QaaTHoro noniHSa, 
cnacaSo, 

HO BOT TbI yXOAHUIb, yXOAHIHb, 

KaK HOe3A OTXOflHT, yXOAHHIb... 

H3 nop mohx noabix yxoAnuib, 
mw Bpo3b flpyr H3 flpyra yxoflHM, 

MeM HaM 3T0T AOM HeyroAeH? 

tm pnaoM h rae-TO aaaeKO , 
homth y Baa^HBOCTOKa, 
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Good-bye, my country, as well, 

I’ll be star or maybe fir, 

I wont’t cry for more— I’ve had my spell, 

Thanks, life, that you were. 

On targets for only ten points 
I tried to score a hundred, 
thanks for the way I blundered, 
but thanks even more 

that through my transparent shoulderblades 
clairvoyance would shove 
like a red male fist at first aid 
through a rubber glove. 

ANDREI VOZNESENSKY will come. 

0 to be not a word, not a bullying bum 

but the least while more on your motherly cheek, 

your own Andryushka, soft and meek. 

Thanks for the woods full of colour 

where we met and roamed over knolls and banks, 

while you dragged your dog by the collar, 

a stubborn old soul it was, 

thanks, 

I’m revived: so thanks for the autumn, 
for explaining me to myself, 

The landlady woke us at eight as she ought on 
weekdays; on Sundays it was like hell, 

Her gramophone baring its fangs, 

yet even for that 

thanks. 

But now you are leaving, moving away, 
moving away like an out-going train, 
leaving me vacant to fill with pain, 
we’re parting— going out of each other— 

Parting again like me and mother. 

You’re beside ine yet far away, 
farther than words can say, 
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H 3HaiO, UTO Mbl nOBTOpHMCH 
b flpyabflx h no^pyrax , b TpaBHHKax, 
Hac 3TOT 3aMGHHT II TOT, — 

«npnpo;m 6 ohtch nycTOTi, 



we’ll all be repeated as years pass 
in boyfriends and girlfriends and blades of grass, 
this, that 01 the other is bound to replace us, 
nature won’t tolerate blank spaces, 



cnacn6o 3a cflyTbie kpohm, thanks for the trees gone bare, 

Ha c.weny npHAyT mhjuihohh, millions will fill up the gap, so why care. 

3a Baum saKOHbi — cnacnoo, Thanks for the laws whose weight I’ve felt, 



ho HtemnnHa mhhtch no CKJioHaiw, 
KaK orHeHHbiil jihct 3a BaroHOM... 

CnacHTe! 



yet — 

a woman speeds over hill and plain 

like a flaming leaf in the wake of a train... 

Help! 

I 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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AlITHMIipbl 



Antiworlds 



JKhbct y nac coce« ByuauiKUH, 
ByxrajiTcp uecia npoMOKauiKU. 

Ho, KaK B 03 «yuiHbie uiapbi, 

Ha« hum ropHT 

AHTHMflpbl! 

H b hhx MarM'iecKii ii, KaK aeMon , 
Bceaeimou npaBHT, BoanewHT 
AHTHSyKaiHKini , aKafleMHK, 

H niynaeT JIoji.ioSpHjuMia. 

Ho rpe3HTCH AiiTnSyKaniKBHy 
Bn^6HbH HBP’ra npoMOKaiuKH . 

Jfa 3flpaBCTByioT Ahthmhpm! 
d)aiiTacTbi — nocpe«H Mypw. 

Be3 raynbix He 6biao 6bi yMHbix, 
0a3HCOB — 6e3 KapanyMOB. 

HeT HtemnnH — 

ecxb aHTHMy JKHHHbl . 
B jiecax penyx aHTiManumu. 

EcTb coah EcTb cop aeMjiH. 

Ho coxhct coitoa 6e3 smch. 



Next door to us there lives a clerk 
The colour of a watermark. 

But above his knob, where he once had curls 
Like air-balloons 

shine antiworlds? 

And there, demoniac magician, 

Assistant of the Lord Almighty, 

An anti-clerk Academician 
Lolls in the arms of Aphrodite. 

But now and then the anti-clerk 
Sees dreams the colour of a watermark. 

Long live, long live ye antiworlds, 

Fantastic among worlds absurd. 

Without no fools there’s be no sages. 

No Saharas — no oases. 

Women? No! Just anti-men. 

Antimachines roar in the glen. 

There’s salt of earth, there’s silt of earth. 
Without the Earth the Sun’s small worth. 



JllofijIlO H KpHTHKOB MOHX. 

Ha nice o«noro H 3 hhx, 
BaaroyxaHHa u roaa, 
Chhct aiiTHroJioea!.. 



My critics — I adore the lot. 

One of the pack displays a pot 
Bare as his knee and bright as lead— 
A smacking, downright anti-head.... 
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...ft cnjlio C OKOUIKaMH OTKpblTUMH, 
A rge-To cbhiu,ct 3BC3AonaA, 

H HeoocKpeohi! 

CTaJiaKTHTaMH 

Ha Spioxe raoflyca bhcht. 

H noflo MHoii 

BHK13 rOJIOBOH, 

Bohshbuihcb bhjikoh b map 3eMHoii, 
Eecnemmiii mhjibih motli.ick, 
JKmieim. tu, 

MOii aHTHMBpOK! 

3a»ieM cpeflH hoihoh nopu 
BcTpeaamTCH aiiTUMiipbi? 

3a<ICM OKU BflBOeM CH«HT 
H b TeaeBH3opu rjiHgHT? 

Hm He noHHTb h napbi tppaa. 

Hx nepBbiii paa — nocaeAHHii pa3l 

Ch«ht, BaobiBiim npo 6 ohtoh, 

Beflb 6y«yT MysHTbca noTOMl 

H yuiKH upacHbie ropjrr, 

Kan 6y«To 6a6o>iKn ch«ht... 

.. ..'JuaKOMbiii .iCKTop mhg Biepa 
CKasa.i: «Ahthmhpm? Mypa!» 

H CII.IIO, Bopoiaiocb CnpOCOHOK. 
HaBepno, npaB nay'iHbiii xMbipb... 

Mofi kot, Kan paAuonpueMHHK, 
3eaeiibiM raasoM jiobht Map. 



By open windows I sleep nights 
While somewhere else it’s a day, they tell me, 
With skyscrapers like stalactites 
Suspended from the planet’s belly. 

And there, head down, at the Antipodes, 

Pinned to the surface by the toes, 

You live 

as carefree as a bird, 

My own, my darling antiworld! 

What makes two antiworlds at night 
Gloat upon one another’s sight? 

Why do they sit like two twin pets, 

Eyes glued to television sets? 

They’re deaf to all that’s flying past. 

Their first time is both first and last. 

They sit, forgetting all bon-ton, 

Though sure to suffer later on. 

Just watch the way their red ears glow 
Like butterflies, four in a row. 

... My friend, a lecturer, passed word 
That antiworlds were quite absurd. 

So now by night I toss and turn, 

Awaking from my sundry nightmares. 

My cat’s green eyes switch on and burn, 
Catching the world, a feline wireless. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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SAMUEL GALKIN 
CAMyHJI TAJ7KHH 




Samuel Galkin (1897-1960) was a well-known Jewish 
poet, born in Byelorussia. He first appeared in print 
in 1922. His poetry, which takes the form of lyrical 
meditations, explores with insight and sympathy the 
fate of the ordinary, inconspicuous man. Both his 
lyric poems and his plays — “ Bar-Cohba ” (1939), 
“Salomith" (1940) and “ Uprising in the Ghetto” 
(1947) — are very national in character. The tragedy 
of the Jewish people at different stages of history 
does not simply constitute the theme of his poems 
but sets the emotional tone to his entire work. Notes 
of gentleness, compassion, kindness and understanding 
for the grief of others are sounded in his later poetry, 
imbued with pure, noble and reserved emotion. 



O KopaCjie He cyflHT no ftJiHHe, 

H Kjiyow AbiMa — He ero Mepnao. 
IIiweeTca b BHfly iiHafl cnna — 
IlacKOJibKo oh THJKeJi MopcKoii Bonne. 

Mepnao, B03ee«enHoe n 3aKon, — 
06-i.cm BOflu, mto BbirecimeT on, 

A n HHane Mepw — ch'oab HafleacHO 
Oh rpy3 xpaHHT ot rnSeaH bo3mojkhom. 
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* * * 



A ship is judged not by its girth or grace 
Nor by the volume of emitted smoke. 

The yardstick used by ocean-going foik 
Is just how heavy on the waves it weighs, 

A measure canonised and worded in his law 
By Archimedes many centuries before. 

Yet I would ask — if anyone asked me — 

How safe its cargo is from peril out at sea.... 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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B TpyflHbiii nonh... 



Kor;;a no^aaneH a jhorckoh HcnpasoTou, 
r^e caay tiO’iepiniyTh, utoCm paBBHaacb toh, 

C KaKoii yfieiKflena — nan 6y/(To nnpjiMi. Mticra — 
B fieccnopiiou upaaoTe CBoeii HenpaBOTa?.. 
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On Days of Stress 



When down in spirits after men have done me wrong. 
Where can I find the strength to be as strong 
As are the wrong-doers, who all the facts despite 
Are always certain they are doing right? 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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* * * 



TaK bot OHa, cTapocTb... BaapbiTax HBepb 
Mew MtipOM MewaHbH M MHpoM CBepmeHbn. 

Bee pewe flaHo hm cJWBaTbcii Teneph. 

M jawe B CJ1HHHHH HeT HCHeaeHbH. 

Bot CTapocTb... OueiuieHa, oitpywena 
(pjiawKaMH, KaK xamaHiibiH boar Ha noaxHe, 
KpyWHTCH, ho nee He npoCneToi OHa 
Mi itpyra aaKJiHToro BocnoMHHaHHH. 

Bot CTapocTb... T HeR-innocTb 6e3 hbhmx npimuH. 
CTO CMblCJIOB yJlblOKH, TeCHHIUHX flpVT APVTa . 

Ma Bcex othx cmmcaob noHHTHeB oahh: 

TaK mtht nooeAHTCJiB copomeHHbiii c Kpyra. 



So here’s old age— a tight-shut door 
Between the realms of act and dream. 
More and more seldom than before 
They merge in union supreme. 

Old age ... surrounded, cornered in 
By flags as if a hunted beast, 

It seeks escape, but tears its skin 
Against the nails of memories. 

Old age ... rage without source or cause, 
Smiles, meaning what? God only knows. 
The clearest meaning to be found 
Is— a victor’s homage from the downed. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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* * * 



H bot ein,e o tom moh Tpenora, 

Moh coMHeHHH, moh Tafinbiii cTpax: 

BeK HbmeiuHHH — 3a6oT b HeM dbum MHoro, 

A pa«ocTb .no ah BbipaJKaJia cTporo, — 
y3HaiOT AH MOii BeK B M0HX CTHXaX? 

i 

BbiTb MoaseT, CKaweT MOAOAoe naeMH: 

TaKyiO }KH3Hb, MO.l , npOJKIIJI TOAOBeK, 

A B TOM, CKajKHTe, 0Tpa3HA OH BpeMH, 

Tag KaiKAbiH AGHb Cbi.i 

TOMBO CTHX B n03Me 

II BiipaBe craTb npoc.ian.ieHHbiM HaBeK?.. 

Ho HHorAa, Bee Ko.ieoanbH B 3 Becfl, 
ft Bepio, «rro ceCn Tep 3 aio 3 pn. 

KaK b cyMepKax 3aMemaHa 3a pn . 

Moh BeK — b cTHxe MoeM, b ero aasiece. 

H saiiTpa Mb no3Anefl HacTynJrr cpoKH, 

H B HeKHH AeHb f)G30fliia'[H0 BbIC0Knii 
npeACTaHeT cthx moh npeA cyA«M BpeMeH, 
neTOTbio BpeMeiin aane'iaTACB. 



Then it is this that fills me with concern, 

A source of doubts, a cause for secret fears: 

Far, far too many were the worries that could burn 
A human heart in these distracting years 
When even Joy’s expression was too stern; 

Will it be present in my poetry, our time, 

Or will the coming generation say 

The life he lived — where i3 it in his rhyme, 

That age of turbulence whose every day 
Was like a line of poetry sublime? 

Yet somehow, when I weigh all con’s and pro’s 
It seems that I torment myself in vain. 

Just as the dawn of day in twilight shows, 

Some inkling of these times my lines contain. 

And so tomorrow or a later day will come, 

A certain day of truly cloudless grandeur, 

On which my poems will be judged by the full sum 
Of time-born merits— to be duly praised or branded. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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RASUL GAMZATOV 
PACyjI TAM3ATOB 



Rasul Gamzatov (b. 1923) was born in the village 
which bears the name of his father Gamzat Tsadasa, 
People’s poet of Daghestan. He was educated in Mos- 
cow, and began his career by translating the Russian 
classics into his native Avar language. 

More than thirty books of poetry by Rasul Gamzatov 
have been translated into Russian and other languages. 
The popularity of his poetry is explained by its 
amazing and quite rare combination (Robert Burns 
can be given as an example) of natural talent, the 
tradition of naive ancient folk myths and songs and 
modern literary culture. Characteristic forms used 
by Rasul Gamzatov are the octave and the form of 
poetic, aphoristic “inscriptions" , which Caucasian 
mountain dwellers used to engrave on the vaulted 
ceilings of their stone buildings, on tombstones, on 
sword handles and saddles. 

In 1963 the poet was awarded the Lenin Prize. 
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* * * 



yrpo h nesep, eo.'inue h MpaK — 
Bejibiii pbiSai:, 'iepiiwii pi.ifiait. 

B Miipe icait b Mope; h Kante-rcn MHe: 
Mu, cjiobho pbiSbi, ii.iWBCM b r.iyf)HHe. 

B MHpe KaK b Mope, He chht pi>i6ai;n , 
CeTB rOTOBHT H Jiaj(HT KpiOTKB. 

B CeTH JIH HO'IH , Ha yfloiKy flHH 
Cicopo an speMn noiiMaeT mchh? 



Morning and evening, darkness and light— 

Fishermen black and fishermen white. 

The world’s like an ocean; like fishes are we, 

Like fishes that swim in the depths of the sea. 

The world’s like an ocean where fishermen wait, 
Preparing their nets, their hooks and their bait. 
How soon then, O Time, will you bring me to book 
In the nets of the Night or on Day’s baited hook? 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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# # 



EcTb TpH SaBGTHMX rieCHH y JllOfleii, 

H b hhx awACKOe rope h BeceJibe. 
OflHa h3 necen Bcex flpyrnx CBCTJieii — 
Ee caaraeT MaTb iiaA K 0 j 11 . 16 eaF. 10 . 



Three songs there be that thrill the human breast- 
Three songs with human joy and sorrow laden. 
And one of them is happier than the rest— 

The song a mother sings beside a cradle. 



BTopaa — to aie necna MaTepeii. 
1’yKoio rjuijiH meitu Jie;(HHi.ie, 

Ee noioT na;i rpoSmi cwHOBeii... 

A Tpe-rbn necHn — necHn ocTaJibHbie. 



The second by a mother, too, is sung— 

Caressing icy cheeks with mourning fingers, 

She sings it at the graveside of a son. 

The third is sung by all the other singers. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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y iohoiiih H3 Haujero ayna 
Buaa 'lepHono.iocan a .oh a , 

B tot rofl, KOifla no ABannaTb 

KM MUHJJIO, 

Ilpuuuia ii paaay'ia.ia ux noima. 

>Kcna «Ba«naTiiaeTHero repon 
Chaht cenaii okojio itpwabna. 

Mx CMH, hocbiuhH hmh no pome , 

CerofliiH CTapme cBoero oTiia . 



There was a lad who once lived in our village, 

He had a youthful bride with raven hair, 

That self-same year when she and he turned twenty 
Came war, and tore him from his bride so fair. 

The hero’s bride is now a hero’s widow. 

Her hair is grey, her eyes have lost their fire; 

Their son, who bears his father’s name so precious, 
Today is older than his fallen sire. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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PaflocTb, noMeflJiii, Kyfla tw aeniuib? 

B cepAUe, KOTopoe jieooht! 

lOHOCTb, Ky«a TbI BCpHyTbCfl CneUJHUIb? 

B cepAue , KOTopoe jiio6ht! 

Cana u cMeaocTb , Ky.na bh, Kyga? 

B cepAue, KOTopoe jiioGht! 

A Bbi-TO Ky«a, n«4a:ib «a 6e«a? 

B cepwue, KOTopoe jiki6ht! 



“Happiness— tarry; say whither you fly?” 

“Into a loving heart.” 

“Youth, to return — whither haste you and why?’’ 
“Into a loving heart.” 

“Courage and strength— tell me, whither and where? 
“Into a loving heart.” 

“And whither haste YOU, O sorrow and care?” 
“Into a loving heart.” 



Translated by Louis Zellikoff 




* * 



1 



JJaHM* Te, noMy ocraaocb, mojkct , 
IlflTb MHHyT raageTb hh Oejibiii cbct, 
CyeTHTCH, JieayT boh H 3 koskh , 

ClIOBHO /KHTb CIl(e HM COTHH JieT. 

A naaan b MOJi'iam.H ctobckobom 
I’opi.I, r.lHAH Ha UlyMJIHBblH JllOfl, 
ItaMcp.iH , ne>iaat>Hi>i 11 cyposbi, 

CaOBHO '/KHTb BCOrO IIM IlflTb MllllyT. 



Even some of those who have at best 
Five short minutes left to live— no more, 

Toil and moil without a minute’s rest 
As if they had some hundred years in store, 

While snowy peaks, coeval with Creation, 

In silence stern regarding petty Man, 

Stand frozen still in mournful expectation 
As if but five more minutes were their span. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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Tbi nepejt hhmh , BpeMH, He ropaHCb, 

CHHTaH Bcex mofleH CBoeio TeHbio. 

HeMaao cpe;ii* JHo.ieii thkhx , ibn a<H3Hb 
Caiwa hctomhbk TBOero ciie'ieHbH. 

Byjjb ftnarogapiio osapaBiuiiM Hac i 

Mi.ie-iHTe.inM, repoHM h noaTaM. 

CBeTHJIOCb Tbi H CBOTHlIIbCJI CGHMaC 
He co6cTBeHHbnw , a hx bc-imkhm cbctom. 



Stop boasting, time, that men are but your shadows 
That all their grandeur just reflects your own. 

'Tis men that lend their glory to their epoch, 

Aye, men illumine time with their renown. 

Be grateful to the poet, thinker, hero, 

Who sheds on us the light of soul and mind. 

The everlasting brilliance of an era 
Emerges from the beacons of mankind. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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Tm, BpeiMH, BCTynaeuib co Miioii n pyKonaiimyio, 
ni.ixaeuih npoapeHbeM, Kapaeuii. npeapenwiti, 

Cero^HH KaeiiMimit. aa oimioKii BsepaiiiHHe 
M KpenocTH pyiiiHiiib — moh aadayntACHba. 

KtO IJHajI, >ITO OKajKyTCJI HCTHHbl 3blCKIIMII? J 

Hero we CMeemhCH tw, mcth h itapan, 

BeAb a ouiudajicfl tbohmii oiimdKjnm. 

DocTopiKCHiio caoBO tboc noHTopna! 
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* * * 



0 Time, you pursue me with legions of terrors 
With painful disclosure, disfavour, dismay; 

Today you denounce me for Yesterday’s errors 
And smash my delusions like castles of clay. 

Who knew that old truths were so easily shaken? 
Then why do you laugh at me, why such unkindness? 

1 erred in the things in which you were mistaken, 
Repeating your words in my rapturous blindness! 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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IVAN DRACH 




HBAH APAM 



Ivan Drach (b. 1936 ) numbers among the Ukraine’s 
gifted modern poets. He was educated at Kiev Uni- 
versity and upon graduation worked first as a teacher 
and then as a newspaper correspondent. His first pub- 
lished collection “ Sunflower ” (1960) invited atten- 
tion to his striking personality and the intelligence, 
originality, and metaphoric boldness of his poetry. 
His next book “ The Solar Prominences of the Heart" 
(1965) evoked much discussion in the press. Drach is 
seeking his own ways of developing modern poetic 
diction and in doing so draws on the wealth of the 
Ukrainian language. He is an innovator not only as 
regards form (involved issociational lines, musically 
picturesque expressiveness, original rhythms) but also 
as regards content. Drach’ s poetry, in which he strives 
to bring out the general in the personal, and the uni- 
versal in the national, is notable for the wide range 
of interests it embraces, for its intellectual depth. 



I 




Bajiaafla o eeflpe 



The Ballad of the Pail 



ft — (fiopMa h 3 umiKa. Moe coAepasaHbe — 
Taatejibie luapHKn nbiiiMioii >iepeuiHH, 
Barpmibic 3opa na hhx 3aAep»cajiHCb, 
Tenepb ohh apcmjiiot no MHe, aaxMejieeuiH. 

ft — (|K>pMa. Moe cOAepncaHue — rpyum, 
ConepHHpbi comma, cBCTnai>nMKM ca«a, 
PeciiySaHKn Cokob 3a6jiyAiune flymH, 

B iioaoji cooHpa.iM hx b nom. rpymeiiaAa. 

ft — (jM)pMa , 
ft — Kopnyc, 

ft — UHHKOBblU ISOHyC. 

Moe coAepiKaiibe ot <[mp\u.i cboCoaho, 
MeiaMH MOpKOBH H AbIHHMH IIOJIHIOCh 
It jiomkok) /KeaToii Gotboh oropoAHoii. 

ft — ({)opMa. H jiioah uap»T naAO mhoio, 
Moe coAep»<aHbe b mmiji coGupan. 

KorAa at He HanojineHa iijiotmo 3eMuoH>, 
ft HeGoM, a neGoiw itaairra ao npa«. 



I’m a form out of zinc. I contain 

Heavy pellets— the fruit of the dust-sprayed cherry. 
Crimson sunsets and dawns they retain. 

Now they doze in me, berry on berry. 

I’m a form. In the autumn my content are pears, 

The lamps of the orchard, the sun’s gleaming rivals, 
Stray souls of the bark-clad Republic of Sap 
Gathered in aprons as welcome arrivals. 

I’m a form. 

I’m a body, 

A cone out of zinc 

Whose content is multiform — free of its form. 

Filled with dagger- like carrots or beet to the brink 
Or brittle green stalks, without measure or norm. 

I 'm a form. It’s to man that I owe my birth 
And what I am tilled with is subject to him. 

And when I am free of the llesh of the earth 
I am laden with air full of sky to the brim. 

Translated by Durian Bottenberg 
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YEVGENI YEVTUSHENKO 




EBrEHHfl EBTYIIIEHKO 



Yevgeni Yevtushenko ( b . 1933) is a leader among 
modern Soviet poets. He is especially popular with 
students and young people. Yevtushenko's poetry is 
imbued with a sense of civic responsibility, it is pub- 
licists in character, and constantly focused on the 
main problems of the day. At the same time it has 
the lyrical quality of an infinitely sincere confession. 
Yevtushenko travels a great deal, and has been to 
many countries in Eutope, Asia and both North and 
South America. The bourgeois press at one time linked\ 
his youthful revolt against rigid dogmas with 
the mutiny of the Angry Young Men in the West. 
Yevtushenko himself has refuted this comparison. He 
is a consistent and ardent champion of revolutionary 
ideas and principles. An innovator in his own right, 
he develops certain of Mayakovsky's techniques 
especially as regards assonant rhyming. 



* * * 



Do the Russians Want a War? 



M. Bepuecg 

XOTHT Jill pyCCKHC BOHHbl? 
CnpocHTe Bbi y tiiiuuiiu 
naA iimpbio namen h no.ieii, 
h y 6epe3 b Tonojiefi. 

CnpocHTO Bbi y Tex cojiflaT , 
tto noA 6epe3aMH jichcbt , 
b nyCTb saM cKaatyT hx cbiiibi, 
XOTHT JIB pyCCKHC BOHHbl. 

He TOJibKo 3a cboio cTpauy 
COJIAaTbl rHOJIH B Ty BOfilly, 
a HTOObI JIK>AH BCeS 3CMJIH 
CBOKOBHO BBAeTb CHbl MOTJIH. 

IIoa meaecT aacTbes b a ({mm 
TbI CHHinb, HblO-HopK, TbI CnBUIb, 
HyCTb B3M OTBCTHT BaiUB CHbl. 
XOTHT JIB pyCCKHC BofiHhI. 
fla, mw yMeeM noeeaTb, 

HO He XOTHM, HTOSbl OnHTh 
cojiAaTbi iia^aan b 6ok> 

Ha aeMJiH) rpycTHyio cboio. 
CnpocBTe Bbi y MaTepeii. 

CnpocHTe y HieHbi Moeii. 

H Bbi Tor^a noHHTb aojokhm, 
XOTHT HH pyCCKIie BOiiHbl. 



To Mark Bernea 

Say, do the Russians want a war? — 

Go ask our land, then ask once more 
That silence lingering in the air 
Above the birch and poplar there. 

Beneath those trees lie soldier lads 
Whose sons will answer tor their dads. 

To add to what you learned hetore, 

Say — Do the Russians want a war? 

Those soldiers died on every hand 
Not only for their own dear land, 

But so the world at night could sleep 
And never have to wake and weep. 

napnat. New York and Paris spend their nights 

Asleep beneath the leaves and lights. 
The answer’s in their dreams, be sure. 
Say— Do the Russians want a war? 

Sure, we know how to fight a war, 

But we don’t want to see once more 
The soldiers falling all around, 

Their countryside a battleground. 

Ask those who give the soldiers life, 
Go ask my mother, ask my wife, 

Then you will have to ask no more, 
Say — Do the Russians want a war? 

Translated by Tom Batting 
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ConJiHBbiii 4>anin3M* 



Snivelling Fascism* 



Oiihjmiiahh, 

CTpaHa yTecoB, 

■iaeic, 

TyMaHOB, 

aocopyooB , 

pi.ioaKon, 

aaSyfly jib, 

ican, nam itopaonb ncTpcaan, 
Hcitpruiacb npncTaHb BcnaecKaMu naaTKOB, 
KaK Momjio iieaa MOJiOAocTb na;i mojiom, 

KaK MbI CXOfllMH B TOJIKOTIIC JHOACKOH 
H 5K8JIH pyKH, 

naxHymne MopeM, 

aBTOJIOM 

n cmojichok) neubKoii!.. 

H.ioxhx HapoflOB HeT. 

Ho 6ea noma am 

h BaM cKaacy, 

xo3Hes ne bhhh: 
y KasKAoro napoAa — 

Cboii raAti. 

TaK a npo raAOB. 

CjiyinauTe mshh. 



* CxHxoTBopeHHe nanncaHo a cbh 3 h c npoBOKauaoH- 
HbiMH BbicTyruieHHfiMH npaBux chji na VIII Bee- 
mhphom ({tecTHBane MoaoAewH h CTyAeHTOB b Xenb- 
chhkh b 1962 roay . 



Finland, 

country of seagulls 

and dill's, 

fishermen, 

timbermen, 

stoney earth! 

Shall I ever forget. 

how, 

greeting our ship, 
the landing-stage sparkled 

with a handkerchief surf, 

how strong 

rang the song of Ihe young 

as we 



passed through the welcoming crowd, 

row by row 

shaking strong hands, 

that smelt of the sea, 

car -grease 

and well- tarred tow! 

There are no bad nations. 

But without false mercy 

I’ll tell you— 

no blame on my hosts — 

every nation 

has its own vermin. 

So I’ll talk about vermin. 



Here goes. 



• The poem was written after provocative right-wing manifesta- 
tions at the VIII World Youth Festival of Helsinki in 1962. 
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nycitaii MCHH npOCTHT 3a 3 TO (JlHHIIbl, 
KaK Ha;i<> HatbirwiTb. 



ece Ha30By. 

OauiiKiM >i 3 iiaa no KHiiraM 11 no ([mabMaM , 
a TyT cro yBHgea Hanny. 

<Dauni 3 M CTOH 3 , 



;|l>Illia B 3111(0 MHO BHCKH, 
y 6poH30Bon CKyai.riTypbi KyaHcnon. 

Opaaa n Meraaacb b iibnuoM BH3re 
opana pasryaBBUiHXCH kiiiiiob. 

<I)anm3My (|ia>iaa;n no^oanJifiJin GoflpocTii. 
<I>auiH3M jKesaa c npnmeaKOM uyimraM, 

IlIBbipHH B 4>eCTHBa3bHbie ailTOOVCbl 
GyTbiJiKM , 

KaMim 

IlOfl CBHCTKH H raM. 

<I>aiIIH3M TpyC3HB 6bI3 B 3T0H CTa/(HOH 

HaraocTH. 



Oh Gwa conaHB, 



npi.iman 

h GeaoGpwc. 

Oh wyTi> ire ae .3 ot HeHaBHCTH Ha cTeHy 
h rtofl naaujaMH npjrraa aoxabix up we. 
Ba.ioxMn'ioiiHbiii , 

CaKHIHBblH, 

M0KpO3HI(bIH, 

XllOTa.I fleBIOHOK, 

nep co Bcex CTopoH 
h y.'iiojiioi.'aa raHijaiu h MaaniinaM, 
(|)paHnyaaM, 

HCMnaM, 

aa h ([iniiHaM oh. 

Oh noxsaanacH noKaaHoio floGaecTbio, 
a casi SonacH rae-To b rayGmie 



1 hope 

I’ll be forgiven by Finns 
for calling a spade 

a spade. 

I’d learnt about fascism 

from books and libns 

but here 

I saw it alive, 

in full play. 

It stood, 

brea thing whiskey 

into iny face, 

fascism, 

near the Blacksmiths’ statue, 
drunken yells 

all over the place 

flying 

like clols of spittle 

at you. 

They swigged new courage 

from whiskey flasks, 

munched chewing gum 

with demented gusto, 

hurled empty bottles 

and stones at us 

as we drove by 

in festival buses. 

Yet they feared us, 

for all their wolf-pack 

audacity, 

the snivelling, 

warty, 

dirty beasts, 
their hatred switched on 

to full capacity, 

hiding dead rats 

their raincoats beneath. 

The drooling, 

unkempt 

and sweat- faced ruffians 

grabbed at girls, 

lunged about 

with a hullabaloo, 

jeering 

at Malis 

and Ghanaians, 

at Frenchmen, 

at Germans, 

at you, Finns, too, 

howling, 

their would-be prowess flaunting, 

hiding 

how much they were really afraid, 
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h b poK-H-poane hjih tbhctg gepraacfl 

C npiieMHH'IKOM , 

BHCHIUHM Ha peMlie. 

3x, Ky.iireni.i , 

Hy *ITO iKC Bbl 6e3MOJIBCTBOBa.TIl?! 
CKaacy no >igctii — 

mhc Bac 6biao JKa.ib. 

Bbi iioahh.th 6bi 

6poH30Bbie MOJIOTbl 
h pa3necjiu 6bi b k.io'imi ary niBa.ii>! 

Eecnjiucb, 

Bbiau, 

JIC3JIH BOH B3 K03KI1, 
na cBoii napo;( ni.iTaacb opoeiiTb TOHb... 

CKauaaii Miie — 

noMHHKH no yconuiHM 
(Dhiijibii/oui cnpaiumcT b dtot ;i,oin>. 

Ho b 3thx no;(Jieuax, 

nycTh AajKe ioiimx , 
b caioHe hx HCTepHHGCKHX peneii 
nepe^o miioio ojkiiji «rHTJiepioreH,n» — 

H3secTHbie BceM hcjih naaa'icii. 

«Xaiijib rnTJiep!» — 

B KpHKe CJIblUiaJIOCb BCTOUIHOM. 
TaK BOT KTO HX pOAUMbie OTKbl! 

Tan bot noMiiHKH no KaKHM yconuiHM 
XOTGJIH enpasHTb OTH M0.10.H4bl! 

Ho He 3af)WTb, 

KaK Tuep.no, 

yraonaTO 

y KJiyfia «CnyTHHK» — 

npa.Mo rpygh na rpygb — 
CTenoio ncTaiH pyccKne pe6nTa, 

KaK HX OT4bI, 

aaitpaiB i})ainn3My nyTb. 

«Ho — (f>ecTHBa.ib!» — 

B3BHBaJICH BOtt mnaHbH, 
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with rock-n-roll 

and twist contorting, 
girt with transistors, 

U.S.-made. 

Now, Blacksmiths, 

tell me, 

why were you silent? 

The hoodlums raged on, 

but you kept mum: 
you ought to have lifted 

your great bronze hammer 
and hammered them flat, 

the fascist scum. 

They ranted and raved 

all decorum scorning, 

dead-set 

to bring shame 

on their nation’s head. 

I’m told, 

all Finland 

that day was mourning 

in sad solemnity 

for her dead. 

But in those scoundrels, 

though only lads, 

came alive 

the Hitlerjugend of old 
the well-known butchers’ creche 

which our dads 

had taught a lesson 

worth its weight in gold. 

“Heil Hitler!” 

echoed in their drunken yells. 

So that’s who they honoured 

on Remembrance Day! 

We know 

who their ancestors were 

jolly well, 

a marvellous lineage, 

I must say. 

Yet I’ll never forget, too, 

how firmly stood 

our Russian boys, 

to their fathers true, 
at the Sputnik club 

resolved to stay put, 

not to let 

the shadow of fascism through. 

“No — festival!” 



the hoodlums' roar. 
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«Ho — K0MMyHH3M!» — 



“No — Coinmunisni! 



6biJi ahkhh peB HeiicTOB. 
H CCJIH 6 KOMMyHHCTOM HO SblJI H, 

TO B OTy HOWb 

fl CTa.I 6bl KOMMyHHCTOM! 



came the outcry 

dirty. 



I swear, 

if I hadn’t done so before, 
that night 

I’d have joined the Parly, 

for certain! 



Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 




3aBHCTb 



3aBHAyto h. 

3Toro ceKpcTa 

ae pacKpusaa h pain. me HHKOMy. 
fl anaio, 

hto >KHiieT MaJiMiiiiiiita rge-TO, 
a O'leiir. h 3aBH^yio eMy. 

SamiAyio TOMy, 

Kan oh flepeTCH, — 
h He 6 bin Tan GecxuTpocTen h cMen. 
3aBHAyio TOMy, 

Kan oh cMeeTca, — 
a Tan cMeaTbca b ^eTCTne hc y.MCJi. 

Oh bc'iho xoflHT b ccaffHHax h mum i;ax — 
a 6 bui Bcer«a npuMecanneu, 

qeneu. 

Bee Te MecTa, 

hto nponyci<aJi a b KHuatKax , 
oh He nponycTHT. 

Oh h TyT cu.ibHeu. 

Oh 6y«eT aecren wecTKott npaMOTOio, 
any He nponjaa 3 a ero flofipo. 
h TaM, r«e a nepo 6 pocan: 

«He ctoht...» — 



oh wcaaceT: 



«Ctoht!» — 
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H B03bM6T CepO. 



Envy 



I’m full of envy. 

It’s a (ruth I never 

Disclosed before. 

Yes, call it just a whim. 

There lives a boy some place— 

My friend? My 

neighbour? 

No.... I don’t know him 

but I envy him. 

I like the daring way he fights his battles; 

I was more strait-laced, less naively bold. 

I like his laugh, so unrestrained, so artless; 

Mine was less childlike, if (be truth be told. 

My hair was plastered neatly — 

his is tousled; 

My knees were pink — 

his knees are black and blue. 

In books, 

I skipped the parts 

that bored or puzzled— 

He never does; 

he reads them.... reads them through. 
Towards evil unforgiving, he will brusquely 
Dismiss its righteous words. 

Whereas I may 

Throw down my pen: “It doesn’t pay, too risky,”— 
He'll pick up his. 

“It does!” he'll calmly say. 
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Oh, ecaH He pa3BaweT, 

TaK pa3pyonT, 

r/;e a hh pa3Bawy , 

hh paopyfi.no. 

Oh, ecJiH yw nojiiooiiT, 

He paaaiooHT, 

a H H UOJHOO.'IIO, 

AH paxiKx5.no. 

ft CKpOiO 3 HBHCTb. 

Byfly yawfiaTbCH. 

ft npuTBopiocb, Kan SyflTO h npocTaK: 
«KoMy-TO we ue;p. Haflo yabiOaTbca, 

KOMy-TO We BCflb liaflO WHTb He Tait...» 

Ho CKoabico 6 hii imyiuaa ce 6 e a sto, 
Toepfla: 

«Cyflbf5a y uaw/joro CBoa...», 

MHe He 3 a 6 biTb, <ito eerb MaaieiMuiKa r^e-TO, 
ito oh .noSbeTea oojibinero , ae»i a. 
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A knot he can’t untie, he’ll cut; 



whilst striving 

To do the same, I cannot hope to win. 

1 know that, once in love, 

he’ll not stop loving, 
While I keep falling out of love and in. 

I’ll mask my envy. 

I will smile, pretending 
To be more guileless than 1 really am, 

And say in tones remolely condescending, 

“Not all of us can hope to be the same.” 

But all my words, 1 know, sound lame and empty. 
I can’t forget, no mailer how 1 try, 

That there’s a boy right in this very city, 

A boy who will achieve 

much more than I. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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NIKOLAI ZABOLOTSKY 
HHKOJIAfl 3AE0JI0IJKI1M 




Nikolai Zabolotsky (1903-1958) was a major Soviet 
poet. Fame came to him with the publication of his 
book of verse entitled “Columns” (1929). The main 
theme of Zabolotsky’ s poetry is Nature and its ties 
with Man, approached from a philosophical point of 
view. At first ( until the 1930s) he seemed most strong- 
ly aware of the destructive character of Nature, 
perceiving it in a pantheistic and mythological light. 
Then a new theme appeared: reason bringing harmony 
into the sanguinary contradictions of blind Nature. 
In the middle of the 1950s (his best poems of this 
period are “ Peasant Spokesmen”, “The Opposition of 
Mars”, “ The Ugly Girl ” and “Last Love”) Zabolotsky 
turned to socio-psychological problems and strove for 
classic lucidity and better balanced imagery. His 
Russian translations of Georgian poetry also earned 
him high praise. 



XOflOKH 



B 3Hnynax AOMamnero noKpoa, 

H3 ^a.K'KHX cea, H3-3a Okh, 

UIjiii ohh, HeaeflOMHe, Tpoe — 

IIo MHpcKOMy AeJiy xoaokh. 

Pych MeTaaacb a roaofle u 6ype, 

Be (5 CMemaaoeb, cflBHiiyroe spaa. 
Tya BOK3aaoB, kphk b KOMeHAaType, 
HeaoBe*ibe rope Sea npmtpac. 

ToabKo 3 th Tpoe no*ieMy-TO 
BwfleaaaHCb b CKOimuje aioAeii, 

He KpHiaaH SeiueHo h awro, 

He aoMaan cTpoii oaepeAett- 

BcMaTpuBaacb cTapwMH raasaMH 
B to, *ito 3Aecb HaAeaaaa hvjkas, 
TopeBaaH nyTHHKH , a caMH 
ToBopHaH Maao, KaK BcerAa. 

EcTb aepTa, ripncymaa napoAy: 
Mt.ie.iHT oh He pa3yMOM oahhm, — 
Bcio cboio AyuieBHyio npnpoAy 
Ha lllll aiOA>( CBH3blBaiOT C HHM. 

Ottoto npeKpacHW naiun cKa3KH , 
Hauin necuH, caoweHHwe b aaA- 
B hhx h ysi h cepAne Se3 onacKn 
Ha oahom Hapewbn roBopaT. 
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Peasant Spokesmen 



In sheepskin coats of homely peasant cut 

From villages far south of the Oka 

They came, three strangers. Each had left his hut 

To put his case about the way things are. 

All Russia tossed, distraught by war and famine 
With everything confused, disturbed, displaced. 

She roared and argued, trains and stations cramming 
With human misery, unhidden, open-faced. 

Only those three strangers waited mildly 
In a crowd that craved for bread and news, 

Neither shouting frenziedly and wildly, 

Nor upsetting order in the queues. 

On the havoc born of need and hunger 
Looked three pairs of travel-tired old eyes; 

Sorrowful they stood there, lost in wonder, 

Saying almost nothing, peasantwise. 

There’s a trait I treasure in my people: 

They never reason with the mind alone. 

But their hearts, too, are involved so deeply 
That thought and feeling mingle into one. 

That is why our folktales are so splendid, 

So sincere and sensitive our songs 
In that all-expressive language rendered 
That to heart and mind alike belongs. 
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3th Tpoe MflJlO rOBOpHJIH. 

Hto cJiOBa! Bbijia He b btom cyTb. 

Ho 3aTO b Ayrae ohh ckobhjih 
Mho roe 3a AoarHfi »tot nyTb. 

nOTOMy, 6bITb MOJKeT, H TflHJlHCb 
B hx raa3ax TpeBOJKHhie othh 
B H03AHH& qac, KOrAa OCTaHOBHJIHCb 

y nopora CMoabHoro ohh. 

Ho KorAa paAyuiHbiH HX xo3hhh, 

HeaoBeK b noTeproM nHAacaKe, 

Caw paSoTofi a» cMeprH «3Mann , 

C HHMH I’OBOpM HaKopoTKe, 

l oBopBji o cicyAHOM hx panoHe, 
roBopaii o toh nope, KorAa 
BhiiiAyT aJieKTpHHecKHe kohh 
H a noaa HapoAnoro TpyAa, 

ToBopHa, Kan wnaub pacnpasHT itpujibn, 
KaK, BOcnpaHyB AyxoM, secb iiapo« 
3oaoTbie xaefibi hsoGhjibh 
no crpane. annyH, noHeceT , — 

JlHinb TorAa TWKeaan TpeBora 
B Tpex cepAAax pacTaaaa, KaK coh, 

H BHe3arnio bhaho CTaao mhoto 
H a Toro, mto BHAea ToabKO oh. 

H KOTOMKH CaMH pa3BH3aaHCb, 

Cepoii nbiabK) b KOMHaTe nuaa, 

H b pynax cTWAaHBO noKa3aaHCb 
HepcTBbie pwaiiuie KpeHAeaa. 

C 3thm yroroeiibCM SesucKycHbiM 
K JleHHHy KpecTbHHe noAomaa. 

Ean ace. H ropbKHM 6bia h BKycHbiM 
CKyAHbifi Aap HCTep3aHHoii 3eMaH. 



Though little spoke the three, their hearts were 

burning. 

What are words? Real truth is past their power. 

All that they had felt upon their journey 
Was hidden in their breasts until its hour. 

Maybe that was why an anxious flicker 

Came into the eyes on faces white 

When they stopped, their heartbeats getting quicker, 

At the gates of Smolny late at night. 

But when their host, a man of over fifty 
In a well-worn suit of darkish grey, 

Tired to death himself with work and ^orry, 
Addressed them in his simple, kindly way, 

Talked about their famine-ridden village 
And about the none-too-distant time 
When an iron horse would do the tillage 
And of how the yields would start to climb. 

How life would flourish, filled with man-made 

wonders 

And the people, happy in their hearts, 

Would reap the golden harvest of abundance, 
Gladness lighting up their native parts — 

Only then the heavy, anxious feeling 
Vanished from the bosoms of the three 
And suddenly they too began discerning 
Much that he alone till then could see. 

And their knapsacks got undone as if by magic 
Powdering the floor around with dust 
And out of them too tasty to imagine — 

Come home-baked krendels, little else but crust. 

And they treated Lenin with those dainties 
Offered with a humble, open hand. 

Everybody ale. ’Twas sweet and bitter, 

The meagre fruit of the tormented land. 
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Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 




HeKpaciiBaa aeBOUKa 



Cpe«H flpymx Hrpaiomnx fleTeit 
OHa nanoMMiiaeT jiiirymonKa. 

3anpaBJiena b Tpycw xyflan pyfiauiOHKa, 
Kojicukii pi.ivKPHaTwe Kyapeft 
PaccunaHbi , poT flJiHHeij, 3y6KH Kpusbi, 

HepTw anna oeTpbi m Henpacunbi. 

JJayM Maab'iyranaM, cBepcTHHKaiu ee, 

Othbi Kyimaii iio ne.iocHnefly. 

CeroAHH Ma.ib'iHKii. He Toponacb 

k o6e»y, 

I’oiihhit no flBopy, aafibiBiHH upo nee, 

OHa >k aa hhmh oeiaeT no cae;(y . 

Hy'/Kan paflocTb Tan we, nan cboh, 

Tomiit ee 11 boh hs cepflna pbctch, 

H aeBonna jiHKyeT h cMeeTca, 

OxnaneHiian cuacTbeM 6i>ithh. 

Hh TeHH 33BHCTH, Hn yMbicaa xyfloro 
Eine He 3HaeT 3 to cymecTBO. 

Eh Bee Ha cseTe Tan 6e3MepHO hobo, 

Tan whbo Bee, bto a^h hhwx MepTBo! 

H hg xony h AyMaTb, HaSaroflaa, 

4 to ovagt «eHb, nor«a OHa, phi’iaa, 
y bhaht c ywacoM, mto nocpeAH noapyr 
OHa Beero jniuib 6eAHa« AypHyiuna! 

Mne BepwTb xoqeTcn, mto cepAne He 

Hrpyuina, 

CaoMaxi. ero eA«a an mojkho BApyr! 
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The Ugly Girl 



The sparse, untidy, ginger-coloured curls 
In meagre whisps about her head lie scattered; 
Her little blouse is faded, old and tattered. 

She looks a freak among the boys and girls 
Playing around her, poor, misshapen creature 
With crooked teeth and sharp, ungainly features. 
Not far away two handsome little lads 
Enjoy the bicycles just bought them by their 

dads. 

They ride about with happy turns and twists, 
While she runs after, happy as the boys, 
Though they are scarce aware that she exists. 
Her heart is filled with other children’s joys, 
She laughs, their thoughtlessness forgiving, 

An ugly little urchin with shrill voice, 

In raptures at the sheer delight of living. 

No shade of spite nor any evil notion 
Has ever found its way into her head. 

All in the world arouses her emotion, 

All is alive to her which some of us think dead. 
And as I look I try to quench the fear 
That there must come a day, perhaps quite near, 
When ail her ugliness the child at last will 

know, 

And life for her will be deprived of joy, 

I would not think the heart is just a toy 
That can be broken by a single blow; 
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MHe BCpHTb XOneTCH, HTO miCTblii 3TOT HJiaMCHb, 
KoTopbiB b rjiySmie ee ropHT, i 

Bcio 6oJib cboh) oflHH nepefioJiHT 
H iiepeTODHT caMbiit tjukishh KaiticHb! 

H nycrb lepTbi ee Hexopomii 
H neieM eii npenbCTHTb BOofipasKCHte, — 

MjiafleHiecKaH rpannn ayum 

y>Ke ckbo3bt b jiioSom ee HBHweHbe. 

A eCJIH 3TO TaK, TO MTO eCTb KpaCOTa 
H no«ieMy ee o6oJKecTBJiHKrr jiiosh? 

CocyA OHa, b kotopom nyeroTa, 

Han proiib, Meppaiomnfi b cocyae? 



i still would hope that the unblemished beacon 
Which shines within her with such brilliant light, 
Will overcome the pain and burn as bright, 

Will brjjve the worst of storms and never weaken. 

Perhaps there is no beauty in her face 
To captivate a man's imagination, 

And yet her soul is lit with such a grace 
That Alls each step with animation. 

If she be ugly, what is beauty then? 

Why is it worshipped everywhere by men? 

Is all its value in the outward form, 

Or is it something hidden, live and warm? 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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SILVA KAPUT1KYAN 




CHJ1LBA KAnyTHKBH 



Silva Kaputlkyan (b. 1919 ) is an Armenian poetess 
who began to publish her works in 1933. She was edu- 
cated at Yerevan University from which she graduated 
in 1941. In the last ten years a change has come into 
her poetry. Her earlier vision of the world was rather 
superficial and illustrative (“These Days”, “On the 
Bank of the Zanga”, and “My Own” published in 
the period 1945-55) but then she began to come into | 

her own as a mature poet (“Lyric Verse”, 1955; 
“Verses” , 1959; “Reflection on the Crossroads”, 1960; 
and others) tackling serious moral problems of the 
society around her. 



HeSpeauio h me«po h 3KH3Hb npoxouia , 

IJoaoSho pefieHKy, nopoono pa pope, — 

BblTb MO/KCT, H CiiaOOK) CJIHPIKOM OM.ia , 

BbiTb mojkct, n chjiohi Biipane ropAPTbcn. 

ft Bepwia cMeJio, MHe jira.m noppHp, ) 

Ho — BMecTO npoKJiHTba, — yBepacb b ofluiaHe, 

CaMa ot aero OTBpaTHJia a B3raaa, 

Hto 6 ToabKO He BHfteTb ero noKaHHHfi! 

He inJia hh 3a iteM h, cMupeHbeM awma , 

I'ae 6 ABepb 3anepeTb — OTBopaaa h ffBepn. 

B ropabrae CBoeil He csHTa.ia ayma 
HeapuMbie 6e«w cboh h noTepu. . . 

r«e HyjKHO aepaOTb — h TBepanaa: «yHAn!» 
r«e HyjKHO BepiiyTi. — He fieataaa B«qroHKy. 

Becneqno Tepaaa naxo;(Kn cboh. 

r«e thxo 6w iiaaKaTb, cMeaaaci. a 3 bohko. 

HeSpeatHO a meppo a amant iipoataaa , 

Hofloono pe6eHKy, nOfloSiio papiipe, — 

BblTb MOHCCT, H caaSoio cjihhikom 6biaa, 

BuTb mower, a cnaoK) b ii pa Be ropAHTi.ca... 



Impulsive and lavish 1 lived all my days, 

A childish, princesses’ unthinking existence. 

Perjiaps I should Feel I was weak in my ways, 

Or maybe feel pride in my stiength and consistence. 

I trusted unwisely and listened to lies. 

On sensing a falsehood, not blaming, nor ranting, 

1 turned in disgust and averted my eyes 
For fear of the sight of deception recanting. 

When doors should be closed, I would fling the doors 

wide. 

In nobody’s wake would I walk with breath bated. 

All losses and ills by my soul, in its pride, 

Remained unperceived and as evils not rated. 

I always said “Go!” when I should have said “Stay!” 

I never thought anyone worth running after, 

And all that I found I would soon throw away. 

I should have wept softly, but burst into laughter. 

Impulsive and lavish I lived all my days, 

A childish, princesses' unthinking existence. 

Perhaps 1 should feel I was weak in my ways, 

Or maybe feel pride in my strength and consistence. 

Translated by Tom Botting 
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B CesaHCKHx ropax 



Among Sevan’s Mountains 



Kynancb b erpyax cseTa, oahhoko 

CTOflaa fl B THQIH CesaHCKHX Kpyq. 
CTOHJia H BbICOKO, TaK BbICOKO, 

4 to mien mohx open kpmjiom KacaacH, 

A BOTH OOBHBOJIO AbIMOM TV 'I. 

KaKHM orpoMHbiM, ropflbiM Mnp Ka.saaeu! 

Ho Bflpyr, 3a6bis o bckobom npocTope, 
ft nocMOTpeaa bhh 3, Hina /khjii.h, 

Hina TpOBHHKH Ha KpeMHHCTOM B3ropbe. 

no qejio Beicy crocicoBaaacb h!.. 



Among Sevan's steep mountains, stark and soundless, 

I stood alone, in streams of light 1 bathed 

And stood on high, until the heights seemed boundless 

And eagles brushed my back with spreading pinion, 
While round my legs the whispy clouds were swathed. 
How huge the earth then seemed in proud dominion! 

A sudden urge — forgetting ageless spaces — 

I dropped my gaze to seek some path that ran 
Among the rocky waste to dwelling places, 

For deep within my heart I longed for Man...! 

Translated by Tom Botting 
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IlecHH flopor 



Kan xopouio nopoii noKHiiyTb 
H ROM h ropofl cboh poAHoii 
H b Map, mto npen To6oii 

pacKHHyT, 

OTnpaBHTbcfl coBceM oahoh! 
r«e Ha 3eMne eme Aoporn 
TaK ftecKOHemo xopomn? 

Ffle BCTCp CTpaHCTBHft H TpeBOrH 

TaK ocBextaioiit flan flyiiin? 

Cbo6o«HoK KpaCOTOH 3eMHOIO 

flyiua c'lacTJiHBan rop.na , 

Korga MeabKaioT npeg to6o» 
BecracjieHHbie ropoga. 

Hh C KeM H3 BCTpe'lHbIX He 3HaK0Ma, 
Hgeuib KaK 6ygTo 6w ogHa, 

Ho 3HaeiHb, MTO H 3flecb TbI AOMa , 

B CeMbK) 6ojlbmyiO HK.IK)’ICHa . 

nyCTb HHOrga MeHH He 3HaiOT, 
OTKyfla h, ngy KyAa, — 

Ho He3HaKOMyK> BCTpeaaiOT 
rocTenpHHMCTBOM ropoAa. 

KaK xopouio b KpaK) gajieKOM 
no HOBbIM V.IHUaM npOHTII 
H B -lunax , MTO rjIHAHT H3 OKOH , 
PoAHoe, 6aH3Koe iiaiiTu! 
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Song of the Way 



How good at times to leave the places, 
The house, the town, that saw your birth 
And over roads through unknown spaces 
To walk alone upon our earth. 

What other land has paths unending 
Where always lovely scenes unroll? 

What restless winds forever wending 
Can bring such freshness to the soul? 

Unfettered earthly beauty flashing 
Inspires the heart with joy and pride 
As past you countless towns go dashing 
When down some far-off road you ride. 
Although you seem alone, not meeting 
A soul you know throughout the day, 
You’re sure there waits a friendly 

greeting 

From your great family on the way. 

Sometimes the people do not know me, 
Where 1 shall go, or where I’ve been, 

Yet generous towns a welcome show me — 
A passer-by they’d never seen. 

How good to walk in distant places, 
Through streets where every house is new, 
And in the windows notice faces 
That seem so near and dear to you. 



i 
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H cflJIH.tHTbCH CO nceMH, ,'iHaH. 

1 ItO .'iflCCh Be.JflO TBOH ee.MbH 
H <ito Besfle th Kan poAHan. 

H CO CBOHMH H CBOH, 

r«e cpa3y CTaHeuib o.im.ikoh bccm th, 

y BllAHIllb CTOJIbKO AoSpOTbl, 

Kor^a xoTb pooK-o , xoTb c 3K4Chtom 
3aroBopnuib no-pyccKH th. 

KaK xopouio, Ayiuoio Aofipon 
Boo pan Bceii Poahhh npocTop, 
BepHyTbCH ocBCJKCHHoii. SoApoii 
K iioahohu.io GeaocHewHbix rop, 

BOHTH K Apy3bHM H C /Ka/KflOli HOBOft 
BhHO CBOHX Ca,(OB HCnHTb 
H nOA pOAHMblM KpoBOM CHOBa 
TpyABTbCH, paAOBaTbCfl, HCHTb!.. 
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Then being drawn to those around you, 

And feeling kinship deep and warm, 

You know these ties have always bound you, 
Since you and they one family form; 

You’re one of them, there’s no discussion, 
They’ll show such kindness when you start 
To speak in rather halting Russian 
That you will guess you’ve won their heart. 

How good it is, upon returning 

From travelling through our mighty land, 

To sense fresh force within you burning 
And see the snow-capped range at hand; 

To visit friends and find much stronger 
The thirst for wines our gardens give 
And in your home that waits no longer 
To work rejoicing and— to live! 

Translated by Tom Botting 
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SEMYON KIRSANOV 




CEMEH KHPCAHOB 



Semyon Kirsanov (b. 1906) is an ardent propagandist 
of Mayakovsky with whom he was friends. Kirsanov's 
earlier poetry — the books "Aim” (1926), “ Experi- 
ments ” (1927) and “ My Birthday Song" (1928) — bear 
evidence of his formalistic experimenting with words. 
In the 1930s he enthusiastically advocated the prin- 
ciples of “ leftist ” art, being a member of LEF, as 
this literary group iqas called, and fully supported 
publicist poetry based on facts and newspaper material. 
S till, his most important works — “ Cinderella ” (1936), 
“ Your Poem ” (1937) and “ Seven Days of the Week” 
(1966) are lyrical in mood, and in them facts and na- 
turalistic descriptions play a less important role than 
symbols and allegory. The chief characteristics of the 
work of this poet, who extols the omnipotence of the 
intellect, are the virtuosity in his use of words, the 
ingenuity of his plots, and the chiselled polish of the 
structure of his poems. 



3TOT MHp 



This World 



Moii poAHoii, moh 3eMHoii, 
moK Kpy/KamnftcH map! 
Coanae b ncapKHX pyitax, 

iiaiuioHflCb, KaK rouqap, 



My own planet, my Earth, 

My globe spinning through space! 
By the sun's flaming hands 

You were launched on your race. 



sepTHT luiaHtnyK) r jinny, 
c aioGom.io aenn, 
OKpyraHH, jiacitaji , 
poacAan tcSh. 



On his wheel your moist clay 
He lovingly threw 
And with tender caresses 
Gave life unto you. 



KepaMHuecKon ne>u.io 

KOCMHUeCKHX 6ypb 
oSatHraieT 6ona 

h HaBOflHT raaaypb, 



In the kilns of the cosmos 

Where cosmic storms blaze 
You were fired and were tempered 
And coated with glaze. 



HaaimaeT b Tefin 

roayfiwe Mopa, 
h, rfle ua.uo, — 3aKaT, 

h, rfle ira/ 1 , 0 , — 3 apa. 



When at last you were finished 
And fired, shining new, 
The sun poured the oceans 
And seas onto you. 



H Korna Thi OTflejiaH 

h eect ofioaoKeH — 
Co.ume uy«o cnoe 

ofiMWBaeT AoacAeM 



With dawns and with sunsets 
He painted you too, 

Then washed you with showers 
He sent from the blue 



h otxoaht 3a B03Ayx O’er the firmament wide 

h 3a oSnaua He then stepped aside, 

nociwoTpeTh Ha TBopeHHe Looked down on his masterpiece, 

u3AajieKa. Beaming with pride. 
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Hh OTHHTh, HH npn6aBHTb — 
TaKaa Kpaca! 

J^o >iero sk 3tot map 
ronsapy yflaaca! 

Oh, pyitaMH ny'ieii 

CKB03b TyMflHbl CBCTH, 

;<apHT HaM cBoe l iyAo: 

— fiepu, moji, ahth, 

AopowH, He pa.iGeii — 

Ha roHuapnoM Kpyry 

h yaasu TaKofl 

IlOBTOpHTb He CMory! 



For that globe was just perfect, 
No more and no less 
And the potter was happy 
At such a success. 

Through distant mists shining 
On the planet he smiled, 
Then gave it to Man, 

Saying: “Take it, my child! 

“Take care not to break it, 

For surely, I feel, 

I'll never repeat it 

On my potter’s wheel!” 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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Hacbi 



ft aywaji , wo lacw — o«hh. 

A oitaaanocb, 

4T0 OHU 

h KaneJibKH, h OKeam.i, 
h itapjiHKH, h neanKanbi. 

H eci'b iiH'iTO/Kiibic aena , 
nn'iTO/Kueii Maaoro Miipna, 
TbiwweaeTbH- 

jiHjmnyTbi... 

Ho ecTb 

ne.niKHe MHHyTbi, 

H Toabito iimu neHen bgk, 

11 hmh BCieii aejioHeit, 

H B03Memai0T 

b noniioM Mepc 
Bee flHH nycTwe, ace noTepn. 

ft ana.i TaKHC. H jiioGhji. 

H iih eeicynjibi He 3a6biJi ! 

CeKyH^bi — 

B MHp BeJIHSHHOIO, — 
3a 5KH3Hb H3Be«aHHbie mhoio! 

H pa3Be Koimiiaocb Bnepa, 

Kor«a H.ibii'i cKa3a.v. — nopa! — 
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Hours 



All hours once seemed the same to me. 
But it appears 

that they can be 
Like tiny droplets and like seas, 

Like mighty mountains and like fleas. 

Some ages leave no trace behind 
By which to be recalled to mind; 
Millenniums— 

Lilliputian midgets... 

There also are 

grand, glorious minutes — 

By them alone an age is prized 
And men— by them immortalised, 

In which we find 

full compensation 
For empty days, for all frustration. 

These I knew too, when I drank love’s 

fill. 

Each second I remember still; 

Worlds in themselves, they will extend 
Throughout my life until its end! 

That great moment will ever last 
When Lenin said: “The die is cast”? 



I 
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Her! 

BpeMji JletiHHa 

Bee mnpe 

3KH3Hb 03ap«eT B 3TOM MHpe. 

H TaK liOBcioay. 

3naeT Miip 
•iacbi KapManoB u KBapmp 
H Te — 6e3 IIHKaKHX KpOHIIITeilHOB — 
■iacbi UleKcimpoB, 

■iacbi 3HHuiTeiiHOB! 
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DAVID KUGULTINOV 




HABHJJ KyryjIhTHHOB 



David Kugultinov (b. 1922) , a well-known Kalmyk 
poet , who was awarded the Russian Federation Literary 
Prize for 1967. His father was a schoolteacher. David 
Kugultinov had his first book “ Poems of Youth” pub- 
lished in 1940, the year he completed his 10-year sec- 
ondary education. That same year he was admitted 
to membership of the Union of Soviet Writers. He 
began the war as a private and then worked as a cor- 
respondent on his division’s newspaper. After the war 
he graduated from the Literary Institute in Moscow. 
Since then David Kugultinov has published ten books 
in Kalmyk and Russian. His philosophical poetry 
treats the essence of eternal human values and concepts. 
K ugulttnov' s attitude to life and art is a firmly posi- 
tive one: he is a genuinely modern poet, a man of cour- 
age and integrity. The main theme of his collections: 
“ The Vision of the Heart”, “The Sun’s Equal”, “/ 
Am Your Contemporary” , “To Earn a Friend's Love” 
and others, is Man and his attitude to the world around 
him, to people and to the problems of our times. 
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MaTb-PoflHHa ! . . Tai: jhorh Ha3H na.'iH 
Ee H3«peBae... BnpaB«y — He OHa aw 
Haw 5KH3Hb ffaaa, u chjim b nac ii.in.ia , 
H 3a pyKy B3«ia h nosana?.. 

OHa meApa no-MaTepHHCKH , — aiiam... 

Ho Po«HHa — OHa h jio'ii. poflHan. 

Bee ayiiuee — h Tpyfl 11 BfloxHoneHbe — 
CaM03af)B(;nno oTflaeM mm efi, 

Kan TOJibKO acthm OT«aioT — npoA-nenbio 
BbicTpoTeKymnx , KpaTKHX nauiHX Aueii... 
3«ecb Bee Moe!.. BepH ero, yupo'ii. , 

0 POAHHa MOh!.. 0 MHTb H AO'lb! 



0 Mother- Land! So people ever called her 
From times of old... and truly, was it not her 
Who gave us breath, and swelled our strength and health? 
In hers our hands allied, became our guide? 

Unstinting she, as mothers are — hereafter 
Though Mother-Land... she yet is like a daughter. 

And all the best — in work and inspiration— 

Unselfishly, we give her in return. 

As if to children— an extension 

Of our swift- (lowing, earthly short sojourn. 

Here, all is mine!... But take it, grow, expand, 

Sweet Mother, Daughter! You, my Mother- Land! 

Translated by Gladys Evans 
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Kor.ua aarmo /Keaamn.ie cjioua 
CneuiaT ko nine, — oicjiHKiiy hx efliui ; 
Koraa, b moh Tpya ceroflHH npoHUKaa, 
Ottctjihb oojimk 3 aBTpauiHero ahh 
H kb/Kctch , 'ito sea cyfli» 6 a aioflcKaa 
Cefiaae aaBHcHT tojibko ot Meiia, — 
CoSbITbH ofiliaHtaiOTCH flO KOpiIH, 

Bee TeHH HeaeaaHiT na acTy, 

Bee aapa nanyiaioT «o6poTy, 

H Bee cepAua cTaiioBflTCH upocTopneii, — 
Torfla h Hy/Keii jiioahm... H pyita 
CueuiHT 3a MMCJibio... H Ay in a acrKa. 



When those long-wished- for words rush to my mind 
And in their proper sequence are alined, 

When with my toil, Today I penetrate 
And I Tomorrow’s features clearly see, 

And when it seems to me, Mankind’s own fate 
Just now depends on no one else but me — 

The very root of things before me stands, 

All shadows fly away to leave no trace, 

And kindness radiates from every face. 

And every heart with tenderness expands — 

My people need me then ... as from a spring, 

The thoughts flow from my pen ... my soul doth sing. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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Kor«a HCCHKHyT chji mohx ocraTKii, 
H, BOnpeKH paccy«Ky, 

Bflpyr, 

KaK KOHb, qeft no boa b nnxpe CKaiKH 
Hae3AHHK Bbipowui H3 pyK, 

JIlo60Bb MOH K TC0C pBaHeTCH, 

H pe'ib 

H3 poAHHROB MC'ITbl 
OcBoGoatAeHHaii noaneTcn, — 

He Hcnyraeiubca nn tm? 

Kais npea«Ae ah, He HaSeran, 

Tu 6yAeuib APy r0M aaaTb Mena? 

Kan ripejKAe Jib b Taiinw, Aoporaa, 
Tw 6yAeuib nocnmnaTb Mena? 

H c AeTCKoii paAOCTbio Taitoio 
B raa3a AOBepniBO caoTpeTb, 

H pyay MaJieHbKoii pyitoio 

Mhc noWHMaTb b Many™ BCTpe'i? 

...He HaAo! Boabuie ae Mory! 

Mae 6o«bao. 

npHKOBaHHbifi k Aoaepbio TBoe>iy , 
Kjihhh Apyroro, Aeaaiocb HeBOJibHO 
CooGirhbkom TBoefi aioSbh k HeMy. 

H — itaa 6es c-iea nopoio naaayT — 
PeBHyro a 

Be 3 npaBa a 6e3 cjiob... 
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When all my resolutions prove in vain 
And, leaping over reason 

in one flash, 

Like some great steed whose rider dropped the rein 
In sweeping whirlwind dash, 

My love for you comes rearing, rushing 
And words — 

At last set free — 

From the sources of my dreams rise gushing, 

Will you not feel fear of me? 

Will you be the same and greet me, 

Call me friend, just as before? 

And, my dear, each time you meet me 
Will you bare your soul once more? 

Will your smile be sweet, unworried, 

And in your eyes will trust still shine? 

With a gesture, calm, unhurried, 

Will you place your hand in mine? 

...No! No more! Stop! You must! 

This pain is far beyond all bearing. 

You have me shackled. It is not just! 

For, hating him whose secrets I am sharing, 

I accede to your love by accepting your trust. 

As men can weep, yet no tears dim their sight, 

My jealous heart 

Is mute, deprived of right.... 
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Ilpouiy Teon: 

C hum 060 #me, 

A we o iicm co mhoio 
Xu roBopn, jho6h HJib He jiioGh. 

He #iaTb h He noflpyra a. 

HHbie 

Tw MHe cjiobu h Mbicaii npnroTOBb. 
H He BBepaii Miie 
TaiiH cbohx oTHhine, 

H rtpya^oii 

He aapaii moio aioSoBb. 



Hear my plea — 

Do speak of me (o him, 

But not of him to me. 

Whether or not you love another 
I am no confidant, or mother. 

I beg you — 

Start to seek out other words than those 
You used to show your inner heart. 
Secrets in me do not repose 
And friendship on love 
No longer impose. 

Translated by Tom Botting 
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ARKADI KULESHOV 
APKAflHH KyjIEHIOB 



Arkadi Kuleshov (b. 1914). This well-known Byelorus- 
sian poet was the son of a schoolteacher and himself 
studied at the Minsk Teachers' Training College. His 
first poetic work was published in 1936. The patriotic 
poems “Brigade Flag” (1942), “ Cymbalon ”, “House 
No. 24” (1944) and the volume “Verses and. Poems” 
(1962) xvon him wide popularity. A master of epic 
poetry, Kuleshov follows the tradition of psycholog- 
ical reflection. The style of his lyric verse is vividly 
metaphorical. 

Arkadi Kuleshov is also known as a translator of 
poetry into Byelorussian; his translation of Pushkin's 
“Eugene Onegin”, for instance, received high praise 
from the critics. 
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*lacM MOH — He coJiHua ahck b 3eHHTe, 

He cep«ne, 6y«opa>Kamee rpy«b. , 

Bpamaacb paBiio \iepno no opGirre, 

CaMa aetuifl Moil iiawepneT nyTb. 

^Heii h uoieii 6jho«h 'icpe«OBaHbe, j 

Ha MecTc He ctoht MaTepHitii. 

Ha HX SKHBOM, MCJii.itaioineM aKpaHe 
BnAHbi Aopor H pe’iCK pyuiHHKH. 

Kospu ueciibi npeoSpaaaTCH b jicto , 

KpyweHbe JHHJTOiiaAa — b nepBwtt cHer, 

H He xosy, tto 6 HeuorAa ace oto 
Xoth 6 Ha M«r oeTanOBiuio 6er. 

3acTbiHCT cepAne, comme b Tysax crHHeT, ' 

HO TH, 3CMJIH, BepTHCb, 'ITOft MHe nOMOMb: 

He A a ^ ynacTb na TeMHOii noJiOBHHe, 

Tac ahh He SyAeT, 6yAeT ToabKO HOHb! •, 



My clock is not the sun that rides the skies 
And not the heart that pulses in this breast. 

My pace is measured by this steady Earth that flies 
Along its orbit, never stopping for a rest. 

Night follows day in regular succession 
Above the continents resembling screens in motion 
With roads and rivers like gay ribbons flashing 
Across their face framed by the heaving ocean. 

In time soft spring gives w ay to summer’s grandeur, 
The whirl of falling leaves^-lo sweeping snow. 

I dread to think of all this coming to a standstill 
If only for a moment — who can know? 

This heart may freeze — this sun forever hide, 

But you, my Earth, my last support, spin on! 

Don’t let me fall upon the darkened side 
Where night will reign, daylight forever gone. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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* * 



* * * 



HeT, 3 se 3 H h He xnaTaio c ne6ociuioHa, 

B Jiyrax ne pBy BecenHHe hbcti.i, 

Hto6 ot MeHfl KaK «ap flyuiH D.noo.reimoii 
Hx GaarocK.iomio npHHHMana th. 



No, not tor me to catch the stars above 
Or pluck the springtime flowers in meadows fair 
To carry them to you as gifts of love 
To be accepted with a gracious air. 



nycitaii n,BCTbi neerpeiOT na nojume, 
HtoS mw c to6oh 6poAHaH cpe«H HHX. 
Ohh yBHHyT k ne'iepy b CTaitane, 

IfaK mh 6e3 comma cpc/m ctch hcmwx. 



Let flowers remain ungathered in the glade 
For us to roam among them arm in arm. 

Put them in flowerbowls and by evening they will fade: 
The lack of air and sunshine does them harm. 



IlyTh k 3Be3«aM Honor — 3 a ti.ich'ic3cti.h 
J io HHX H pe3BWli KOHb HC H0B63CT. 

3a HHMH 6w HOMMaJICH H B paKCTe, 

Jla n03HH0 OTnpHBJlHTbCH MHe B HOJieT. 

Harpy3KH cepnne BwnepHtaTb ne cmowct , 
B rpyjm sarJioxuyTb moh motop totob. 
TnoTan oh nunb «opor h CcaHopoHdiii, 
IIphmh ero 6ea 3 bc3H h 6e3 hbctob! 



The distance to the stars is far too great. 

All I can do is watch them in the night. 

A rocket might have helped — but it is late, 

Too late for me to undertake the flight. 

The strain would be too heavy for this heart, 

An engine near the limit of its powers, 

Clogged by the dust of countless roads and paths. 

So take just it with neither stars nor flowers. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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CpasHHTb 6 m My3y c MaTepi.io Moeii, 

Ho cjiob He Haxoaty a jyia cpaBiiennii. 

Be A 1 ' MaTb OAHa, icaa coaime b achb BecenHiiii 
Ona caMoil noaaiw poAHeii. 

CpaBHHTb a Mor 6bi My3y c nepnoii TponKoii, 
Hto necHio oCinejia soapy r cena, 

KorAa 6 MeHa c Moeio My3oii pooKoii 
Aoporaa Tpomca He nepegana. 

KorAa 6 na pya noaefi He nepegaan 
MeHH IipOCeJIKH pejIbCOBblM nyTHM, 

A pejibCM — Hosoii, hcoivihahoh Aa.m . 

Kaaoe My3e a cpaBHenbe a^h? 

OHa Moa cyAb6a na oeaoM cseTe, 

C neyracHMoit waacAOio b raaaax : 

TponHHKH BCJieA 3a Hefi 6eryT, Kait acth, 
HaBCTpeiy eii jictht 3a uijihxom maax. 



My muse — I would compare her with my mother 
But what comparison between them can there be? 
I had one mother and will never have another, 
Dearer she is than even poetry to me. 

I might compare my muse to the first path 
Which started me towards the realm of verse, 

If that first path had not led on to roads 
That took me all across the universe. 

Passing me on to motorways and rails, 

That path fell long ago into disuse, 

And I go on, led by a light that never fails. 
Then what comparison is there to fit my muse? 

She is my destiny that travels with mankind 
With unabated longing in her eyes. 

Path after path, road after road is left behind, 
And new horizons endlessly arise. 



Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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KpyateHbe jmeronafla b nepewB cHer 
IIpeo6pa3HTCH — Bee b npupoge pa«osi. 
ft cjiobho 6fci KOMaH«yio napaffOM 
JJayx BpavKbiix chh y norpamwiibix bcx, — 
CpaateHbeM cneronasa c aHCTOnaflOM. 



The whirl of snow succeeds the whirl of leaves. 

All things in nature come in ordered alternation. 

1 seem to supervise the confrontation 

Of hostile forces which a time-built frontier cleaves: 

Of leaves and snow engaged in livelong altercation. 



ft — noBeJiHTeab neex flopor a pen, 
PeryJiupoBmHK uapycean a-roS, 

Kaa 6yffro He nponocuT Ha« nnaneTOii 
Menu aiiCTKOM, chcjkhhkoio, paKeToii 
Ch-B03b Toamy aTMOc^iepu 6ypHwii bck. 



I am the lord of all the roads and streams, 

The regulator of this whole merry-go-round, 

Although I, too, am swept across the ground 
Like leaves or snowflakes or a rocket Venus-bound, 

Swept by Time’s whirl beyond the sky’s farthest extremes. 



B KpyJKenbe aeT neciHHKoii Ha naaiieTC 
ft 6wa 3epnoM h nwabio na TOKy. 
/IftaAHaTbiit BeK CTapcwmBM HaMeTHa 

Moii KpaHHHH cpoK. Ho na3ao CTapHKy 
npnpoge pyKH npoTHHy bot oth 
H3 namero 

b rpngymee cToaeTbe. 



These whirling years I’m like a particle ill-fated 
Of sand, a grain of dust or wheat on threshing ground. 
The aging twentieth century has dated 
My time-limit. And yet, if only to confound 
Fate, I’ll extend these hands with unabated 
Fervour to greet the Golden Age so long-awaited. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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KAISYN KULIEV 




KAftCMH KYJIHEB 



Kaisyn Kuliev (b. 1917) is a native of Kabardino- 
Balkaria in the Caucasus. An exceptionally gifted 
lyric poet, he writes in the aphoristic , austerely reserved 
manner peculiar to Caucasian folk poetry. He writes 
of fortitude in the face of tribulation, staunchness 
of spirit, and on such simple universal themes as love, 
motherhood, and fidelity to one’ s duty. “The Wounded 
Stone ” (1964), considered his best collection of recent 
years, has been awarded the Russian Federation State 
Prize. 

In his latest book “ Peace to Your House” (1966), 
Kaisyn Kuliev for the first time in his career used the 
traditional genre of Caucasian poetry — eight and 
twelve-line stanzas. 



* * * 



• * * 



Tfle-TO CTOHeT ateHmima B^ajin, 
HaneBacT necnio KOJiwfienbHyio. 
Bc^Hbiii CTpax, TpcBom Bceft aeMJiH 
npoHHKaiOT b necnio Koabifiejibny w . 

Hepsofi nynefi Ha Bofine jnofiofi 
UopancaeT cep^ne MaTepHHCitoe. 

Kto 6 hh Bbinrpaji nocJiegHHfi 608, 
Ho CTpa«aeT cepflHe MaTepimcKoe • 



Far away a woman can be heard 
Moaning as she croons a lullaby, 

All the fears and worries of the world 
Weave themselves into that lullaby. 

Every bullet fired in a war 
Finds its mark — a mother’s heart. 

And whoever victory may score, 
There’ll be broken mothers’ hearts. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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•PacTt'T pefienoK uaaia* — ecn. nocnosHna. 
Ho ecJiB iinai pefiesica cranny napyr, 

Tan fio:n.no cepAny Moexy CTanoBjrrca, 

Kax 6y«io ropu b Tpaype BOKpyr. 

ft noNHio, uax flerei 6efla Boemiaa 
Tuaua b xposn, cpe;u> euxschhui nyrei. 
Mae Raaserca: puflaer bc« Bceaeimaa, — 
Korjia h cranny nna'iymm nerefi. 



“When children cry, they grow,” so people say. 

But when I hear a youngster cry forlornly, 

My heart turns over with such dreadful pain, 

The very mountains round me seem to put on mourning. 

I can’t forget those children in the burnt-out rye, 
The gory flames of war upon them creeping... 

And every time I hear a youngster cry 
I fancy that the Universe is weeping. 

Translated by Olga Short se 
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CoSKJKeHHOH XlipOCHMM ropbKHH flbIM 
IIpOBHK B MOB ffOM, H H OIlHTb CTpaffaiO 
H ffbiM OcBCHUHMa noJi3eT 3a hhm. 

HepiiceT oh, Mae «ymy yraeTaH. 

3cmjih — HaM «OM POHHOH, e«HHbIH «OM. 
Koraa b HeM npa3aHHK, a ero yaacTHHK, 
CMeiocb, iMHiuy — Bee xoanT xoaynoM, 

Ho ecJiH b HeM HecnacTbe, a HeciacTen. 

Mbi ace — orpaaa a®Ma. Chjioh bccx 
Oh yeroaTb cnocoSen b Haine BpeMH. 

Kto 3to cepa«eM iiohh.i — l Ic.iobck: 
nHTb MOJKeT H3 OaHOH peKH CO BCeMH. 

Ha npa3aHHKax tbohx naauiy a BCJiacTb, 
^om, rae a poc, — 3eM.ia Moa Soabmaa. 
Ho b acHb 6eabi roTOB a MepTBbiM nacTb, 
nacTb, tboh nopor Bpary ne ycTynaa. 



The acrid smoke of Hiroshima 
Has seeped. into my home. 

Again I feel involved. 

The smoke of Auschwitz next seeps in, 

And as it thickens, 

anguish fills my soul. 

Our land is home to us, our common home. 

When there's a celebration on I dance with zest, 

I laugh and sing, all's merriment and fun. 

But when misfortune visits us, I am distressed. 

We form the wall around this house, 

and it can 

In unity withstand and weather anything. 

All those who feel it thus, 

deserve the name of Man, 
And can imbibe with others from the common spring. 

My home where I was reared! My land so fair! 

At all your holidays 1 will be gay. 

But in your hour of trial I’ll be prepared 
To die but keep the enemy away. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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/KenmHHa KynaeTCH b peKe 



/KeHiuHHa KynaeTCH b pene, 
Cojmne aaMiipaeT B«ajieKe, 

Heatno nonoaniB na njie«m eii 
PyKH 30J10TI1IX cbohx Jiynen. 

Ph«om c neii, itacanci. rwioBbi, 
MoKHeT TeHi. SeperoBoii jihctbw. 

3aTHxai0T Tpaai.i Ha Jiyry, 

KaMHH MOKpwe Ha Sepery. 

IlaemeTCH Kynaabmnua b BO«e, 
HeTy 3Jia, h cMepTH hct Hnrjie. 

B Mnpe HeT hi bmoih , hi 3iimm, 
HeT TKipiiMw Ha caeTe, hh cyMw, 

Botin hh Ha oahom MaTepHKe... 
/KeHmima KynaeTCH b pene. 
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A Woman’s 
Bathing in the Stream 



A woman’s bathing in the stream. 
Bemused, the sun upon her beams, 

And on her shoulders gently lays 
The fingers of its golden rays. 

^ The willows cast their shadows far 

To touch the woman’s face and arms. 

The reeds look on in silence bound, 

Nor do the pebbles make a sound. 

There is no evil anywhere, 

No death, no sorrow, no despair, 

No storms, no winter any more. 

No prison bars, no need, no war. 

I 

The world’s at rest. Peace reigns supreme. 
A woman’s bathing in the stream. 

* Translated by Olga Shartse 
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* * 



Peib ropueis He mteTiicTa, a cyposa, 

Hx pa3roBop GecxHTpocTen n npocT 
HaCTOJIbKO, WO 6 oiOCb H BCTaBHTb 

CJIOBO, 

KaK KOHb 60HTCH BbICKOlHTb Ha MOCT. 

3 ffecb roBopwT, He noBbiuian rojioc , 

HenpHXOTJiUB KpecTbancKnii pa3roBop, 

Ho caoBo coBepuieiiHo, cjiobho kojioc , 

BecxHTpocTHo, KaK KaMeHHbiii :iafjop. 

TpeBowHT paccyamaioinHX He BcmocTb, 

He CTapbin cnop: sto hcthhu, ito npax? 

H b peiH hx HeT cJioBa «iejioBeuiocTb» , 

A npocTo MeaoBeiHocTb b hx cnoBax. 

Tesex HenpHxoTJiHBaa 6ece«a, 

BbiBaa Toabico TeM OMpaiena, 

Hto hommo TeJiKa naaa y coce.ua, 

Hto HeT Kop.xoB h fla.ieKa Becna. 

H o HacymHoM x.ie6e bhobb 3 axoflHT 
Peib ropcKHX My^peuoB, h peib 

caMa 

Pojjhoh 3eMjieio naxHeT h hoxo.uit * 

Ha hx HeaerKHH x.ieG n Ha KopMa. 

f 
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The speech of mountain people is not flowery, it’s 

stern. 

Their conversation is so simple and abridged, 

So artless that I fear to put a word in out of turn, 
Just as a horse fears stepping off the road onto 

a bridge. 

Their conversation is of social graces shorn. 

The peasant talk is low in voice and tone. 

But every word’s as perfect as an ear of corn, 

As simply chiselled and as solid as a wall of stone. 

And in their talk they do not stop to muse 
On age-old questions: what is truth, what vanity? 

The word “humanity” as such they never use, 

But everything they say bespeaks humanity. 

The only things that can disturb the gentle flow 
Is news that someone’s heifer died the night before. 

Or apprehension that the fodder’s running low 
And spring will not be come for a month or more. 

The conversation of the mountain sages 
Revolves round vital problems of the day, 

Their very speech, unchanging through the ages, 

As fragrant as their hard-earned bread and hay. 
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Jl He BCTynato b cnopi>i-pnaroBopw, 

Mhc Bee paBHO, kto npaB 11 kto He npaB, 

Mho enaflKo npocTo cawmaTb pewh, b kotopoh 
H AoSpoTa xaeSoH, n MyApocTb TpaB. 
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To join in their debates I don’t make bold: 

It matters not to me who’s right, who’s wrong. 

I simply like to hear their speech that holds 
The wisdom of the herbs, the kindliness of corn. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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VLADIMIR LUGOVSKOY 
BJIAflHMHP JiyrOBCKOH 



Vladimir Lugovskoy ( 1901-1957 ) entered the literary 
scene at the same time as Selvinsky, Antokolsky, Ti- 
khonov and Bagritsky. Originally he belonged to the 
constructivist group of poets and sought to express 
the wisdom of the revolution in a dry, matter-of-fact 
manner, using stark, precise formulae. In the 1930s 
Lugovskoy did a lot of travelling, discovering for 
himself the world of Central Asia and the Caucasus, 
which was then going through a turbulent process of 
revolutionary transformation. 

The last years of Lugovskoy' s life were marked by 
an extraordinary, upsurge of creative energy. His 
philosophical epic “ The Middle of the Century” com- 
prising twenty-five lyric poems, his lyric collections 
“ The Summer Equinox” and “Blue Spring” capture 
the reader’s imagination with their wealth of ideas 
and their emotional force. 



BcTynjiemie 



Introduction 



Ha noaMbi .CEPEflHHA BEKA" 



To the poem THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTURY 



IlepeRO mhoio cepeflHiia bckb. 
fl MHOrO BHfleJI. 

MHororo He BHAen. 

BoKpyr ae noHHJi h b ce6e He noHan. 

B flyme He bhrch, na 3eMjie He bhacji. 

H Bee Ht noiiMH — bot HctiOBeflh moh: 

Jl 6bui yiacTHHKOM coSmthK moirhux 
B hctophh JHOfleii. 1 Ito A&naTb MHe — 
IIpocTOMy cuHy Bena? 

rOBOpHTb 

O BpeMeHH, O TOM HenOBTOpHMOM , 
EflHHCTBeHHOM Ha CBeTe. O rwraHTe, 
KoTopuS noflHHJicH Hafl nceli aeMjieft, 

Ha naein b3hb cy«b6y h musHb nnaHeTbi, 
Kbk eflHHHiHa wHSHb! 

B M 03 ry aiofleii 

Mnpu aeTHT h rocyaapcTBa rnGHyT. 

B hohhom paa^yMbe qeaoBeita xoaht 
HapoAbi no HUMeqeHHbiM nyTHM. 

H Bee we Tbi RHUib Kanjin b oiteane 
Hctophh HapoAa. 

Ho OHa — 

B Te6e. Tbi — b Heii. Tbi 3a wee b OTBeTe. 
3a Bee b OTBeTe — 3a noffeAbi, caaBy, 

3a MyKH H ouiuokh. 



I’m at the middle of the twentieth century. 
I've seen a lot. 



But much I did not see. 

I missed so many things around and in me, 

I failed to see them in my soul and in the 

world. 

Still, try to understand, here’s my confession: 
I took a part in happenings tremendous 
In human history. 

What must I do, 

Man from the ranks, an offspring of the age? 
Speak of our times. Unique. Unprecedented. 
Speak of the giant towering above the world 
And on his mighty shoulders hoisting 
The burden of the planet’s life and fate. 
How singular is life! 

In people’s minds 

Whole worlds go toppling, countries perish, 
And nations follow paths outlined for them 
In men’s nocturnal brooding thoughts, 

And yet, you're just a drop of water in the 

ocean 



Of history. 

But then this history’s in you. 
You’re in it. And you’re answerable for it. 
For everything — for victories, for glory, 

For anguish, for mistakes. 
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and for the men 



H 3 a Tex, 

Kto bc.1 tc6h. 3 a repo, h thmh, h 3hbmh. 
fl yxo^n.i ot BHfleHbH npaMoro. 

Gieim.ua caadocTb, npHHJiasajia po6ocTb, 
Meinaaa cyeTHOCTb, Maim.ia caafloeTb 
3 cmhmx no'ieh, 3 BepnHoe Tenao. 

Ho, «aa«e 6y«b h 3opoK no koh na , 

JlHinb Maaoe cyMen 6m h yBH«eTb. 
fl ciioTi.iKajicji, naflaa, noflHHMaacfl 
H CHona mea. 

Ybm, h He npopoK. 

fl aHoib hoot, Koxopbift caaBHT BpeMH, 
JKaBoe, ynaoTHCHHoe no B 3 pwBa, 

Beamcoe flaa humhh Been 3eMau. 

fla, secb h tboh, hshboc BpeMH, uecb 
Jlp ray6n cep/wa , «o npeACMepTHofi 

MbicaH. 

H a ropatycb, >ito BMecTe mea c toGoh, 

C T060H, B KOTOpOM pBlKynaie CHJIH — 

OKTflSpb, Hapoa h Jleiimi, hcci. a b hhx. 
Ohh BHyTpH Mena. Mbi nepa3p«BHbi. 

H b tom, hto a ceroAHH .laiiHcaa, 
fl cabimy roaoca, a nancy mucjih 
jfpyrnx aiofleii, ApyaeS, jkhbmx h 

MepTBbIX. 

fl 3anncaa ace TaK, KaK a yBH«ea, 

H KaK yMea, h KaK noo 6 pa 3 aa. 
fl BCWfly BH/Ky ropbKne npoficabi — • 

Mne «ecHTb WH3Heii nyamo 6 m npoamTb, 
Hto 6 nepe^aTh 6oraTCTBO HameS ;kh 3 hh , 
To raaBHoc, tto npuiiecaH mm b Miip 
Ha CMeuy CTapoMy, b cpeflHHy BCKa. 

Eea cKasKH npasHM b Mnpe ue 6biBaeT. 

Mne CKa30'iHoe bh^htch bo bccm: 

B 6opb6e, npnpo^e, b >kh3hh aeaoBeKa. 
fl TBOH, JKHBOe BpeMH, BCCb H TBOfi! 

fl 3a okhom ycaMuiaa xpycT maroB — 

HfleT pyMHHMH MeaoBeK b yuiaHKe. 

KaK MoaoA oh! Kan menu pa3ropeancb 
Ot xoao^a! JKypnaa 3aa;aT no« mmiiikoh... 



Who led you. 

For your flag, your emblem and your anthem. 
I know I shrank from squarely facing things. 

My weakness blinded me, my shyness dwarfed. 

The vanity of living, the allure of earthly joys, 
Of purely carnal warmth held me too fast. 

But even if I’d had the keenest vision 
There’s very little that I could have seen 
I stumbled, fell, got back on to my feet, 

And carried on. 

Alas, I am no prophet, 

I’m just a poet who extols his times, his epoch, 
That's packed to bursting point, alive and vital, 

A time of great import for all the world of men. 
My epoch, I belong to you with all my being, 

I’m yours until my dying thought, all yours! 

And I am proud that I was with you always, 

With you, my time, whose motive forces were 
The Revolution, Lenin, and the People. 

I live by them. They live in me. We are as one. 

And as I write these lines today I seem to hear 
The voices and I seem to see the thoughts 
Of others, friends, the living and the dead. 

I’ve written everything the way I saw it, 

The way l had imagined it, as best I could 
It pains me now that I’ve left out so much, 

But I would need ten lifetimes at the very least 
To paint in words the richness of our life, 

And that which we have brought into the world 
In this mid-century to take the place of old. 
There’s always something fabulous about the truth 
And I, I see the fabulous in everything: 

In nature, and in struggle, and in life itself. 

And I am yours, my epoch, yours completely! 

I hear the crunch of footsteps of the snow outside. 
A man is walking past. How vigorous his stride! 
How young! How red his cheeks, how bright his eyes! 
He seems to scorn the cold, his coat’s so light. 

He’s carrying a rolled-up magazine. 
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IlaJibTO iio,h6hto BeTpoM. IIoflowAH, 

Tbi, MOJioAOCTb, Tbi, fiyaymee Hanie! 
ft 3fl6Cb C T(rf)OH. Tbi BHAHIIIb 8Ty KHHry? 

ft npoTHHya ee. 

BoabMH ee! 



Hello! 

Hello, our youth. Hello, our future. Wait for me! 
I’m here with you, I’m coming. See this book? 

I hold it out to him. 

Here, take it, it’s for you. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 



j 
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Ta, KOTopyio a 3Haji 



The Woman I Had Known 



HeT, 

T8, KOTOpyiO H 3H8JI, 

He cymecTByeT. 

Ona HtHBCT 

B BbICOTHOM flOMe, 

c fl«6pbiM MyweM. 

On BbicTpoHJi eik «a«iy, oh peBHyeT, 

Oh pbiHCHH nepManeHT 

ee bojioc 

nejiyex. 

MHe flaase a a pec, 

Aaace tcjic(|k)H ee 

He nyateii. 

Beat* Ta, 

KOTopyio H 3fiaJI, 

lie cymecTByeT. 

A 6bi.ro TaK, 

hto anoe Mope 

b 6eper 6 hjio, 

TpeMeJio rjiyxo, 

Tyro, 

KaK BocTOMHbi# 6y6eH. 

Hecaocb 

k nopory AOMa, 

rAe oHa cayiKHJia. 

TorAa oHa 

MeHH 

TaK HpOCTHO 3K)6a.ia . 



The woman I had known 



does not exist. 



She shares a smart apartment 

with her worthy husband, 
He built a summer place for her, 

he’s jealous of his 
bliss, 



Her permed and tinted hair 

he loves to kiss. 

I have no need of her address, 

I will not write 

or call her. 



For, after all, 

the woman I had known 

docs not exist. 

And yet, 

it all has been: 

the angry, pounding surf, 

That beat as hollowly and tautly 

as an Eastern drum, 
And rushed to lick the doorstep of that woman’s 

home. 



She loved me, 

violently, 

fiercely then. 
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TBcpflniia , 

qTO mh BeTpow 6yAeM, 

Mopesf oyAe.M . 

Benb 6 m;io TaK, 

qTO anoe Mope 

b 6eper 6 hjio. 

Tor^a Ha cKJioHax 

OCTpOJIHCTHHK pOC 

KoaioquS 

H HPJlblii JICCHH 

^oJKAb MeTaacH 

no ry^poHy. 

Tor^a 

non naacnoM 

c Mopn HaaeTenuieii 

Tyqefl 

Hac c DToii iKemuHHoii 

CBOflHa 

HejKnauHMH cnyqaii 

H 6bui nonooen cBCTy, 

necHe, 3Bony. 

liefli, na oTKocax 

OCTpOJIHCTHHK pOC 

KOJFfoqnfi. 

Bepu MbI fibUIH, 

Moaoflbi, 

H nOHHMaH). 

UHTaaHCb 

atecTKHMH, KaK menica , 

nnpoHtKaMH. 

H ecJin 6 

h cicaaaa Torna , 

qTO yMnpaio 

Ona 

AO ana 6bi nouiaa, 

Aouiaa a« pan. 

Hto6 nyuiy npyra 

BbipnaTb 

jnaAHbiMu pyKauH 

BeAHbl MbI 6bIJIU, 

MoaoAbi — 



fl noHHMaio! 



Ho BJiaCTb 



Han Gjihskhumh 



ee TaK rpo3HO cnena 



Kan noABbiil pan 



JKHByH) TK3Hb 



cbenaeT. 



qTO b ee Ayme 

psaaocb, MeTaaocb, neao, — 
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We’d be like wind 

and sea, 

she promised me again, 
again. 

It’s true, 

it all has been: 

the angry, pounding surf, 

The hillsides 

with the prickly holly overrun. 

The wind-borne rain 

that poured a whole month long, 
When under every raincloud, 

blotting out the sun, 

We met, 

that woman and myself, 

at every turn. 

And it was beautiful. 

Like light, 

like ringing bells, 

like song. 

We two were poor and young. 

Of course, I understand. 

We lived on stale old pies 

which we thought tasted grand. 
And if I’d told her then that I was soon to die 
She would have moved both heaven and earth, 

and hell itself 
defied 

To hold on to my soul 

with greedy, grasping hands. 

We two were poor and young. 

Of course, I understand. 

But then, 

her thirst for power over men became a morbid 



germ, 

An ugly cancer, 

eating living cells away. 

And everything that in her soul had sung and burned 
Turned into flesh- 
lier body, 



beautiful and firm. 
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The hair I loved, 

with its unruly strand of early grey, 
Was dyed a brilliant golden-red 

and tightly permed. 

This woman's life is tense with greed 

that’s like despair: 

Whatever there’s to take 

she feels that she must seize. 

A flower if she picks, 

the roots she does not spare, 

She tramples all, 

she hates the world 

for being free. 

We have no cause to clash, 

no passion left to share. 

This woman will not ever be the wind, 

nor yet the sea. 

That other one, 

the one that I had known, 

exists no more 

for me. 



Translated, by Olga Shartse 
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<DoTorpa<j) 



Photographs 



®OTorpa(|) neaaTaeT chhmku. 
Houma, rayxaa nopa. 
no« MecHne.M, b oSaaiHoii ammkc, 
KypHTCH Go.ibuiaa ropa. 



A photographer’s busy printing 
Some pictures he made long ago. 

It’s night. Just the new moon glinting 
On the smoking mountain below. 



JleTaiOT cyxne chcjkhhkh . 
OKOHamiocb BpeHH AOJK,ned. 
<I>OTorpa<j> neuaTaeT chhmkii — 
fl bjihiotch anna JiioAeii. 



Flakes of dry snow are flying, 
The season of rains is done. 
He’s busy printing and drying, 
And faces emerge one by one. 



Ohh Bi.nuunaioT HeatAanHo . 
Kan ayHbi 113 nycTOTU. 

Kan 6yffro co Ana oueana 
Cpeffb hhx noflBJiflcmbcH tu. 



They seem to rise up from the ocean, 

So strangely they come into view, 

Like moons from the void in their motion, 
And suddenly — there is you. 



113 BOHUO'IKII, MOKpOH II UepHOli, 
I'jihaht MojiOAoe jiiiuo. 
rtopblBUCTblti HCTCP Haropiiuii 
JIlICTBOH 3 aebinaeT KpblJIbUO. 



Your face, insecure as a phantom, 

Looks up from the little black bath. 

A wind blowing down from the mountain 
Strews leaves on the garden path... 



Hoa JiaMnoii SarpoBoii xoxo'ieT 
JIhuo b 3aKHneBmeii bojihc. 

H BbipBUTbCH B 5KII.1HI. OHO X04CT. 
H XOTOT IipHCIIHTbCH BO CHe. 



The ruby light falls on the photo, 

Your laughing face tilts up and gleams, 
It wants to break free of the water, 

It wants to Come back in dreams. 



Citopee, CKopee, CKopee 
FjiaaaMn ii.ii.ibh ckbo-h. Bojmy! 
Te6a a AbixaHbeM corpeio, 

Bceii nasiaTbio k jkh3hu BepHy. 



Oh, hurry, rise up from the water, 

And surface the wave with your eyes, 

My breath will, I promise you, warm you, 
My memory’ll bring you to life! 
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Ho Tbi ywe KpenKo 3acTbuia . 

H saMepjia bojih nonoca . 

H Tbi npo M6HH iio.sa6bi.ia — 

Fjihaht Heno,(BH>KHO i.iaaa . 

Ho CToabKo Ha nneHKe xopouinx 
yuieflniHx jiiOAeii h wubhx, 

HeB nyTb qepe3 cMepTh nepeSpouieH, 
KaK JIHHHH peJIbC MOCTOBbIX. 

A JKHTb TaK TpeBOJKHO H CJIOJKHO, 

H JKHSHb He BOpOTHTCH BOTHTb. 

H BeAb AO KOHU,a HCB03M0JKH0 
flpyr jipyra Ha cbctc iiOHHTb. 

H J1IOAH, eme HCBHrtHMKH, 

Topoiwr — cj)OTorpa<j», cneuiw! 
®oTorpa<|» neiaraeT chhmkh. 

B peflaKi^HH HeT hh flyuiH. 
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But you have already hardened. 

The ripple of water is still. 

You must have forgotten about me— 

Your look is so stony and chill. 

The him holds so many others, 

Good people — living or gone, 

Who’ll pass over death by this causeway, 
And come back again from beyond. 

But life is hard and demanding, 

And you can’t live it over again. 

Alas, there is no understanding 
Each other to the end... 

The people still hidden from sight 
i Keep urging him on and on. 

, The newspaper office is closed for the night. 

He’s working there all alone. 

I 

Translated by Olga Short se 
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MIKHAIL LUKONIN 
MHXAHJI JIYKOHHH 



Mikhail Lukonin (b. 1918) was horn into a peasant 
family. After school he worked at a factory and then 
enrolled at the Literary Institute in Moscow. When 
the war with Germany broke out he joined up at once 
and the glory of the people's heroism is reflected in 
his first slim volume, entitled "Heartbeat ” , which 
came out in 1947. 

His attitude to the role of art is akin to that of Maya- 
kovsky, and his credo “ to be in the thick of the epoch’s 
events and happenings ” lent his poetry its civic 
character. Mikhail Lukonin’s most widely-read works 
are his poem "Declaration of Love", his cycles “ Long 
Distance Poetry”, "Testing for Rupture”, “The Road 
to Peace”, and his latest book “Overcoming”. 



Mom Apy3bH 






TocnHTajib. 

Bee b SeaoM. 

OreHM naxHyT cwpoBaTMM MeaoM. 

BaneaeHao Hac Tyro b o«eaiia 
H noflTpyiiHB nafl Ten, KaK mm Manbi, 

HarHyBOiHCb, BOAy no noay comma 
CecTpa. 

A mm rJiHAejm Ha nojibi. 

H HaM b raaaa iwieTaaa cHiieBa, 

Bo«a, noabi. 

IvpyvKH.iacb ronona. 

CaoBa KpyiKiiancb: 

— APy r > KHKOe HblH'ie? 

Cyfifkrra? 

— Bot, He BHjKy AoaAnaTb A,neii . . 

Hoa roaySoft b BO^e , a nosAyx gbiMiaT. 

— IlocJiyiuan, «pyr... — 

H nee o neii, o new... 

Hecjin o6eA- Hx c jiojkkh neex kopmhjih. 

A a yase cHAea cnHUoii k CTene. 

M Kanan ineii Ha oAeaae ctmah. 

SaBHAyeT tahkhct ocaenuinii MHe 
H roBopwT 

npo to, Kan AnaAHaTb Anevi 
He bhaht. H — 

o neii, o Heii, o Heii... 
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My Friends 



In hospital. 

Whiteness is all. 

Damply the whitewash smells on each wall. 
Swaddling us tight in blankets once more 
small as children, with jokes well-meant, 
the nurse chased water across the floor. 

And still at the floorboards gazing we lay 
and into our eyes a deep blue spread, 

floorboards, water 

Swirled every head, 
all words went swirling. 

“What day’s today?” 

“Saturday, why?” 

“It’s twenty days then since I went blind.” 

Light-blue the floor and the air a haze. 

“Listen, my friend, 

be happy about her. Your love won’t 

end.” 

They brought our dinner. From spoons they were fed. 

I sat up, pillow-propped, quietly, 

while the soup-drops chilled on the blanketed bed 

and the eyeless tankman who envied me 

talked of his sight 

twenty days gone, 
and talked of his girl, 

talked on and on. 
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— A bot ceerpa, 

Tbi iiiici.Ma npoAiiitTyii eft. 

— Oiia He cMOHteT, Apyr\ 

TyT CJIO/KIIOCTb eCTb... 

— Kai.au caosKHocTb? Tbi o Heft He AyMafi. 

— Bot Tbi 6u buhjicji ! 

- it?... 

— Beflb pyKH ecTh?! 



— ft He CMory! 

— Tw cMOiKeujb!.. 

— Cjiob lie aiiam! 



— ft a»m caoBa! 

— ft He JIIofiHJl . . . 

— JIio6h!.. 



ft nayiy TeSfl, npHnoMHHan . . . 
ft B 3 HJI nepo. 

A oh cKaaaa: — «PoAvan!» 



ft 3 anncaji. Oh: 

— «,HyMaft, ito y6HT...» — 
«5KHBy», — h iiaiiHeaa. Oh: 

— « 5 Kaa*b He HaAO..» 
A h, y npaBAbi Bceii Ha nonoAy, 

Boahji nepoM: «J(osKAiich, moh narpaAfli--* 

Oh: — «He itepnycb...» 

A h: «IIpHAy!-. IIpHAyl..» 



111 jin nucbMa ot Hee. Oh nea h iiJianaji, 
IIhcbmo Aepwaa y iipocneTJieHHbix raaa. 

Tenepb mchh npoCHJia bch iiaaaTa: 

— IIhuih!.. 

Hx mot o 6 nAerb mo 8 oTKaa. 

— IIhhih!.. 

— Ho tw sne caM cyMeeuib, aeBoft! 

— nHiirn!.. 

— Ho tu me bhahiub caM?! 



Bee b 6eaoM. 

Ctchh naxHyT cwpoBaTbiM MeaoM , 
Tac oto bcc? Hh 3ByKa. Hh Ay 11111 - 
/tpysi.H, rjie bw?.. 



> 
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“See,. here’s the nurse, 

she’ll take down your letter.” 
“No, there’s a problem, 

friend, understand.” 

“What problem? Don’t mind her, 

who could be better?” 



“If only you. 



“Well, haven’t you hands?” 

“But I can’t.” 

“That’s not so.” 

“The words won’t be right.” 

“I’ll tell them.” 

“I’ve never yet loved....” 

“Then it’s 
time: 

I’ll tell you the way, I’ll remember. Now write.” 

I took up the pen and he told me, “My own.” 

I wrote it. He added, 

“Consider me dead.” 

“I’m alive,” I wrote, and he said, 

“Don’t expect me.” 

And I, in the cause of the whole truth, wrote down, 
“Expect me, my darling, directly.” 

He said, “Won’t return.” 

I wrote, “Coming soon.” 



Her letters answered, he sang and he wept. 

He held her letters to eyes with no light. 

Now the whole ward kept pleading with me: 

“Write! ” 

A refusal would sound a sad slight. 

“Write.” 

“You could write it yourself with your left.” 

“Write! ” 

“You can see: why not do it?” 

“You write!” 

Whiteness is all. 

Damply the whitewash smells on each wall. 

Where has it gone? Not a soul, not a sound. 

Friends, where are you? 
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The dawn breaks over the mooring-place. 

I’m homing. The helmsman beside me stands. 



In memory all from the outset I trace. 

The land slides closer, bringing old friends. 

At the gates of the lock a motor now starts; 
an engine’s been driving the millworks for long. 
And I — 

I know that my silence is wrong. 

The words I’ve been trusted with burn in my heart. 
“Write,” they dictate. 

The line leaps in my mind. 

“Write about us, 

cry out till all heed.” 

“I can’t.” 



“But you can.” 



“I’ll tell you. 



“What right words can I find?” 
Love life, and that’s all that you need.” 



Translated by Jack Lindsay 
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Ha UHKua „HCnbITAHHE HA PA3PB1B" 



From the cycle TESTING FOR RUPTURE 



! 



Hex naMHTH y ciacThn. 

ItpocTo HeTy. 
fl npoBepmi HenaBHO 
H JtaBHO. 

JIioSaH 6oah ocTaBHT cpa3y rnexy , 

A c'lacThe — HeT. 

BecnaMHTHO oho. 

Oho nan Boaayx — >iyBCTBye.vi h 3HaeM, 

EcTecTBeHiio, Kan B 03 /\yx h oo«a. 

Bot no’ieiwy 
H tie nanoMHHaeM, 

H k 6e«aM He roTOBbi HHKor;;a. 

O ciacTi.e l 

I’OBOpHTb — 

M TO H3J1HIUH0. 

Ka« cepjtpe — noaaraeTCH b rpy;(H , A 

][oi;a He cthchct Coab, oho iiec-ibiuiHO, 

H KaweTcn — 

(’.Tonexhii BnepeflH. 
y«HBaeHa tm: 

h CMewcb, He njiany. 

IIpocTHTbCH c fie.ibiM cseTOM He enemy. 

A a aaioyfo oo.ih nepenHaiy, , 

}[ naMHTbH) He Aopo>Ky . 



Happiness has no memory — 

you just can’t find it! 

I checked it yesterday 
And years ago. 

The slightest sorrow leaves a scar behind it. 

But happiness, which has no memory — 

O, no! 

It’s like the air — we know it’s there, and 

breathe it; 

It’s natural, like sunshine, and like air; 

And that is why 

its memory dies with it, 

And we for troubles never are prepared. 

When you have happiness — 

no words are needed— 
It’s like your heart— its place is in your breast; 
Until it’s pierced by pain, you never heed it, 

You think you’ll live 

for centuries at least. 

You wonder at my smiles? 

no tears of anguish? 

My lack of haste to bid this world farewell? 
There is no pain on earth I cannot vanquish— 
And as for insults, they can go to hell. 
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EecnaMHTHoe c'tacTbe n He nbi,(aM , 
Mbi — naox h fibi/iox, 

Cu>13aHbI B OflHO. 

Hac nepeccopiiTi. 

6eaa»i h oOwAaM — 
MeHfl h eiacTbe — 

IlpocTo He flano. 



Give up my happiness which has no memory? No, never! 
We’re systole and diastole, 

Two in one. 

No insults or misfortunes 

can dissever 

My happiness and me— it simply can’t he done. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 





LEONID MARTYNOV 
JlEOHHfl MAPTbIHOB 



Leonid. Martynov (b. 1905) is a true virtuoso, a 
skilled master of language with a sensitive under- 
standing of the secret inner associations of words. 
Martynov’s writing is distinguished for the peculiar 
harmonizing of sounds he achieves in his separate 
lines, verses and sometimes whole poems. At the same 
time Martynov is first and foremost a poet of ideas 
which he expresses in a vivid, original way. He belongs 
to this fast-moving age, responding with remarkable 
keerfjiess to all that is new in this constantly changing 
world of ours. His intellectual curiosity is reflected 
in his fantastic, almost fairy-tale poems which are 
yet written in the spirit of scientific analysis and 
scientific forecasting, making a very modern impact. 
Leonid Martynov is one of the leading translators 
of Western classics and Slav poets. In 1966 he was 
awarded the Russian Federation State Prize. 
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Echo 



Hto Taiioe cay>iHJiocb co mhoio? 
I'onopio h c Tofioii oahoio. 

A caoBa mom noieMy-TO 
IIOBTOpHlOTCH 3a CTCHOIO, 

H 3BynaT OHM B Ty iKe MiniyTy 
B fi.iioKiinx pomax ii Aajibimx nymax, 

B Oan3aca<amiix juoflcKHx aoiamnax 
H Ha BcmecKHx nerie-iiunax, 

H nonciofly cpe^H HuiBymux. 

3iiaeuib, b cymjHocTii, — oto lie iijioxo! 
PaccTOHime He noMexa 
Hh A-;a CMexa n hh a.ih n.iAoxa. 
y AHBHTeJIbllO MOIUHOe 3X0 ! 

OneBHAiio, Taisan anoxa. 



It’s the strangest thing!... 

I speak to you, and my words ring out 
All around. 

They resound 

In nearby streets and far-off groves, 

On sites of fires and levelled graves, 

In fields and woods beyond the river, 
In the homes of the living.... 

And it’s good 
That it should 

Be so!... Sighs, gasps, laughter 
Have learnt to travel. 

What’s this mighty echo. 

But a sign of the present epoch! 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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4to-to 

HoBoe b Mnpe. 

HejioBeaecTny xototch necen. 

JIioah mmcjiht o .nome, o jmpe. 

Map 6e3 necen 
IleHHTepeceH. 

BeTep, 

BeTBB, 

BecenHHH cupocTb, 

H 'lepnw, Kan HCTiieBimiM naniipyc, 
IIpouHioroAHne TpaBbi. 

4e.ioBeaecTBy xototch neceH. 

JIioah npaBbi. 

H n«y h 

IIo dTOMy Mnpy. 

fl xoay oTwcKaTb 3Ty nnpy, 

Man — Kaa TaM aoBeTCH on nune — 
HHCTpyMeHT fljui ripnicocnoBCHba 
llaabnen, TpencTHwx ot nAoxnoBeiihA. 
Fopo^a n nycTMHH, 

UlyM, noAoSHbiii npii6oio MopcKoiwy... 
lleceH xoaeTCJi poAy JHOACKOMy. 

BoT OI1H, 3TH CTpyHbl , 

ByATO MeAiiu n SyATO lyryHHbi, 
ITpoBOAOB Teae<jx)HHbix ne Toiibiue 
M ne Tojriue, aojukho fihirb. 
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Something new, 

Something new — 

Mankind thirsting for song. 

Hurry up, bring lutes, bring lyres. 

Of a world without song — 

Yes, it’s true!— 

Men have tired. 

Windy spring, 

Running clouds, 

Trees in wild flight, 

Last year’s grasses like time-blackened 

scrolls.... 

Men are hungry for song, 

Men are hungry for song, 

And they're right. 

Oh, to find 

That proverbial lyre, 

Strings like flexible wire 
That respond to the fingers of genius 
With a quiver ecstatic and sensuous. 
Cities, deserts, the roll of the tide.... 

Men long, men long 
For song. 

Here they are, these strings — 

They ring 

Like bells made of copper or iron... 




! 

yMOJIHIOT: 

— O, TpOHb >ue! I 

l 

Ho eme lie ycneji h noTporaTb — 

Cjibiuiy ryji OTAajieHHbiii , 

ByflTO r^e-To b fla.ni TyMaHHofi 
3a gpoHeameu MeMopamm 

RbiupiiMaaeTCH pa6 o6Haa.eHiu.iii , 
lIcHOJiHeTCH npoKaweHHbiii; 

BocKpecaeT hcbhihio Ka3HenHijii, 

1 Ito c.iy uiiaoci. , lie mojkct npcACTaBirrb: 

— 3to h!, — roaopHT. — 3 to h Beflb! 

Ha AepoiibHx poiMaiorcn jmcTbn, 

H3 meTiiHbi poamawTCH khcth, 

Xojict pacTpecKHBaeTCH c xpycTOM, 

H cMbiBaeTCH ocflKafl n.ieceHb... 

JJejio naxHeT HcKyccTBOM. 
l IejioBenecTBy xomctch neceH. 



Their plea is inspired: 

“Touch us, poet, come on, 

We have won!” 

I’m about to touch them, and suddenly hear, 
Coming near 
From a distance, 

An insistent 

And curious hum — voices, voices, voices— 

Of slaves freed, no more in chains, 

Of lepers cured, no more in pain, 

Of the slain, the innocent slain, 

Resurrected, and shouting, helpless with wonder, 
“Look! It’s us! We’re alive again!” 

New leaves on the trees are born, 

New- brushes are born of bristle, 

Fresh sheets of canvas unroll 
With an eager rustle. 

Mould is washed away. 

Welcome, art! 

Man waits for song 
With thirsting heart. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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Water 



Bofla 



Bo.ua 

BaaroBoanjia 

JIlITbCfl! 

OHa 

Bauerajia j 

CTOJIh MHCTa, 

HtO — HH HanHTbCH, 

Hm yMblTI.CH- 

H 3to 6biJio Hecnpoera . j 

EH 

He xBaTaJio 

Misbi, Taaa 

M ropes h neeTymux ao3. 

EH 

BoflopocJieH He XBaTaJio 

M pbl6bl, VKHpHOH OT CTpeK03. > 

EH 

He XBaTaao Cbiti. bojihhctoh, 

EH He xeaTaao Tern. Bes^e. 

EH JKH3HH He XBBTaJIO — 

HhctoH, 

^IlCTH.IjmpOBaHHoH 

Bo«e! 



Water? 

Yes, it’s water. 

And here we have the surety: 

It follows water’s laws; 

It falls in drops, 

It flows. 

It passes all the tests of clarity and purity — 

But does it serve to slake 

Your thirst, or wash your clothes? 

It scorns to deck its rim with rushes, reeds 

and sedges — 

No sheen of silv’ry fish in dim mysterious deeps, 
No waving water-reeds. And round its tidy edges 
No song-bird sings, and ne’er a willow weeps. 

Water? 

Yes, it’s water; 

It’s proved by all the data, 

Although it knows no wave of storm or strife. 
And this 
This H s 0 

This aqua distil lata 
Has all that water has— 

Yes, 

All but life. 

Translated by Archie Johnstone 
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JUSTINAS M4PHNKEVICIUS 
KJCTHHAC MAPI^HHKflBH^yC 



J u-stinas Marclnkevicius'fb. 1931), a gifted Lithuan- 
ian poet of epic cast, is best known for his “ Twelfth 
Spring”, “ Publicist Poem", "Blood and Ashes” (1957- 
1965) and has also published collections of lyric 
verse. He tackles a wide range of themes such as the 
evolution of social concepts under the influence of 
life's changing conditions; the individual and the 
community in wartime; problems of the atomic age; 
the individual’s psychological make-up. His most 
popular work is the passionate anti-war poem “Blood 
and Ashes". Marcinkevicius has made excellent trans- 
lations into Lithuanian of the Estonian epic poem 
“ Kalevipoeg ” and the Finnish “Kalevala”, as well as 
poems by Adam Mickiewlcz, Pushkin and Lermontov. 




IlpejiiOAHfl 



Ha noaMbi „KPOBb H riEnEJl" 



I 



Euna AepeiiHa h AepesHH mr. 

Ee coHirjiH atuBbCM — co bccmh. , 

Kto aojbkch aorrb, 

Kto AOJHKeii yinepeTb, 

fl C TeMH, KTO Ha CB6T 

PoflHTbCH floaateH. 1 

BbiJia nepeBHH h ju‘pennn HeT. 

HenpaBAa! 

EcTb AepesHH ;iTa. 

EcTb! 

OHa ropHT h no ceii aenb, 

Cerojuia, — 

H 6y«eT «o Tex nop ropeTb, nona 

Te, kto noAJKer flepenmo ary, h;dbl.i. I 

TaK paccTynncb oronb, 

Paaflaiicn ninpe naanra, j 

JJaii MHe B 3 ranHyTb na Tex, KOTopwe ropHT... 

Bot napeHb... Pa3Be on 
Mne He CKaaaa oanaHCflbi: 

— Mne 3 Ta am.-mb Hyaena 3 aTe»i, hto6 mot n w«Tb.. 

Kan Mnoro on xoTea n KaK HeMHoro! 

Mofi 6paT, poBecHHK moh, h noieMy, 

0, noTOMy TH He CKa 3 aa b tot AeHb: 

— Mne 3 Ta HCH 3 Hb HyJKHa, TTo 6 bl H MOr GopOTbCn. i 

KaK ropn'io b Moeft rpy^n! 
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Prelude 



To the poem BLOOD AND ASHES 



There was a village and it is no more. 

It has been burnt alive with all its people. 
With those who had to live, 

With those who had to die, 

And those who had as yet to come into the 

world. 

There was a village, and it is no more. 

Not true! 

The village does exist! It’s there! 

It’s burning to this day! 

It is in flames today! 
And it will go on burning while the ones 
Who set it to the flames remain alive. 

So part asunder, vicious blaze! 

Asunder, tongues of fire! 

And let me have a look at who is burning there. 
I know that, boy.... He was the one who told me, 
As I remember it, this boy had said to me: 

“I need this life of mine so I can live.” 

How much he needed, and how little too! 

My dear young friend, my brother, why did not 
You say instead that fateful day: 

“I need this life of mine so I can struggle!” 

How hot it feels inside my breast. 
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4 to TaM ropHT? BbiTb iwosKeT , sTo cepaue... 
l’opii. o cepAHe! Tbi ao.I/Kho ropeTb, 

4to6 He casnraJiH iiHi:or;ia jnofleii. 

^ayKiien 1 3 tot , oh naxan b tot ;(eHb, 

Ilap nofl 03HMbie aboh.i HanopoM nayra. 

Ero octhhohhjih. Eopo3fly 

He A^aH KOHUHTb. n.'lyr, BOHSCHHblH B 3eM.1K), 
Tan h ocTaacH b Heii. 

Ho ne piKaBeeT oh, 

HeT, He pacaneeT, noTOMy wto b noae 
npuxoAHT e'/KeHoiuno tot A3yKHei( 

H, aacvMHB aepioiKiibie uiTaHbi, 

KpecTOM oh ocenaeTCH n nameT. 

H npoTHHyaacb 3Ta 6opo3aa 
Ot IIupmoiiHca k HaiicpHii , 

Ot nanepan k OcBeimuMy, b MayTxay3CH. 

Oua, KaK >KH3Hb, fljnmiia , Ta 6opo3^a, 

H, KaK Tpamuefl jkh.iiih CiecupefleJibnoH, 

Pb 3M CMepTH IipOTHBOCTOHT nOBCWfly. 

nycTb HHKor^a lie 3ap5KaneeT nayr. 



There’s something burning there. 

Must be my heart. 

Burn bright, my heart. You’ve got to keep on burning, 
So that no people may be ever burnt alive again. 

A man, a Dzukian,* was working in the field. 

The fallow land he tilled for autumn sowing. 

They stopped him short when he was hal fway down the row. 
The plough he stuck into the ground where lie left off 
Remains there to this day. 

It has not rusted. 

There is no sign of rust on if because 

That ploughman comes back every single night 

And, rolling up his trousers made of sacking, 

He says a prayer and begins to plough. 

His furrow stretches on and on forever, 

From Pirciupis to Panerai, from Panerai to Auschwitz, 
And then again from Auschwitz to Mauthausen. 

It is as infinite as life itself, 

A furrow tracing life’s eternal course 
It challenges the trenches dug for death. 

May never rust corrode that plough. 

Translated by Olga Sharlse 



*— H3yKiia — wrO BOCTO'iiian saerb JIhtbm. 



* Dzukia— the south-eastern part of Lithuania. 
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SAMUEL MARSHAK 




CAMYHJI MAPUIAK 



Samuel Marshak ( 1887-1966 ) was an outstanding 
Soviet translator and poet. As a young man, Marshak 
lived for a time in the house of Maxim Gorky, and 
the famous writer’s approval of his first attempts at 
poetry writing played an enormous role in launching 
the young poet on his career. In 1911, with Gorky's 
assistance, Marshak went to England to continue his 
education and until 1914 attended lectures at London 
University. In 1915-16 he published his first trans- 
lations of William Blake and some Scottish folk 
ballads. Marshak wrote lyric poems, satirical verses, 
plays and critical articles, but he is best known as a 
translator and children’s writer. He translated much 
of Shakespeare, Shelley, Byron, Burns, Blake, Kip- 
ling, and many other poets, as well as non-Russian 
poets of the Soviet Union. 

Marshak’s poetic gift attained its peak in his “ Lyric 
Notebook", an inspired collection on which he worked 
for many years. It contains philosophical reflections 
on life and death, meditations on the value of life 
and the value of art, and thoughts about time and 
eternity. 

Samuel Marshak was awarded the Lenin Prize in 1963. 




HeyjKenH h tot we caMuii, 

Hto, b nocTCJib He aowacb ynpHMO, 
QibnnaJi nepnuii CBOii rpoMUHu CMex 
H He auaa, ito h MeHbme Bcex. 

H Bcer^a-TO MHe rhh Cm.io waao, 
JJawe b caMbie Aoarae ahh, 

.Hjih Bcero, >ito MeHH 3aHHMano, — 
Jfpy wfibi , flpaKii, Hrpu, 6eroTHH. 

/fa h iii.iHie Sopiocb a c npeMOToii, 
H Jiowycb ao chx nop c HeoxoToli, 
H noKoio HOMHOMy He pa a, 

Kan a oe TpeTH cto-icthh HaaaA- 
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Am I dreaming, or really and truly 
It was I, who in bed so unruly, 

Laughed so loud for the first time one night 
Not aware I was only a mite? 

The days were too brief in duration, 

And the longest seemed always too short — 
My plans would be doomed to frustration, 
Games unfinished and fights left unfought. 

And I still go to bed under pressure, 

In the calm of the night find no pleasure. 
And in sleep I still see iny worst foe 
Just as three score and ten years ago. 

Translated by Louis Zellikofj 
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He 3naeT Be'mocTb pa poACTBa, hh naeiweHa. 
Hyajfla efi 6ojib poayieuHH h CMepTea. 

A y MeBbijuoii cecTpu ee — y BpeMeuu — 
BeciHcaeHHoe mhohwctbo fleTefi. 

CTOjieTbn paapeuiaioTCH ot Cjmsmchh. 

IlaoAu npHHocHT rofl, a ;;eub, a vac. 

Ilona a pyuax y aac aacTHua speMean, 
nycaaa oho patxrraeT nan aaol 

IlycTb MepaT hbm ctbxb eronoio aeTKoio, 
Pa6oTy, naacity, njiaaaiibe, noaeT 
H — non roe oho hjih aopoTKoe — 

IlycTb BMCCTe c HBMH HTO-TO C03naeT. 

Berymaa ManyTa HeaaMeniaa 
PoacnaeT MHpy nonsar ana ctbx. 

Fnanauib — a BcauocTb, cTapaa, SeaneTHaa, 
y CbIHOBHT nneMHHHHKOB CBOHX. 
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Eternity knows neither kith nor kin. 

The pangs of birth and death she’s never known, 
While Time, her younger sister, unlike her 
Has countless sons and daughters of her own. 

The centuries bring forth new life— and pass. 

Each day, each year, each hour brings fruit untried; 
While we the slightest span of Time still grasp. 
Let’s make her serve us e’er she flies from sight. 

So let our Time be filled with merry song, 

With toil and dance and flights o’er space and sea; 
Though brief her span, or though it last for long, 
Let her, with us, create — and in creation, BE. 

Unseen, into the void, the fleeting minutes soar, 

Give birth to glorious deeds and poems in their race. 
And see — Eternity, who children never bore, 

Enfolds her sister’s sons in proud embrace. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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EeccMepTHe 



Tofla neTwpe 
Ehui h 6eccMepTeH. 

Tofla MeThipe 
Bua h Secneiea, 

H6o ne 3Haa h o Syflymefi oiepTH , 

H0O He 3Haa H, MT0 BeK MOH He B6MCH. 

Bm, mto yMeeTe atHTb huctohihiim , 

B cMepTb, KaK SeccMepTHbie fle-rii, He nepbTe, 
Mar 3tot 6yaeT acer^a npeffCTOHiimM — 

/^aate aa Mac, aa MraoBCHbe flo cMep™. 
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Immortality 



For four years on end 
Immortal was I. 

For four years on end 
Light-hearted was I. 

For I never knew 1 would die one fine day, 

For I never knew I would not live for aye. 

You who know how to make life sweet and pleasant, 
Like children, immortal— believe not in death; 
Death’s time is the future— but never the present, 
Though you may be breathing your very last breath. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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JlaHflbim 



Lily of the Valley 



‘lepHceT nee, TeruioM pasoyatennbiii , 
BeceHHeH cwpocTtio o 6 t>ht. 

A y)K Ha HHTO'max Hceivmyatiim.i 
Or wiTpa naacfloro ApoataT. 



Stirred by the first faint ice- free pulse, 

The forest, grumbling, clings to winter’s sleep 
But spring’s own pearls, strung onto threads of green 
Quiver with life at every breath of wind. 



EyTOHon npyrjibie SyScHUHKH 
lime .laicpuTbi h njiOTHbi , 

Ho coiiHqe pacKpwBaeT bch-iiikh 
y KOJIOKOai.'IHKOB BeCHbl. 



Like tender human babe in swaddling clothes 
The newborn nestled in her funne led leaf, 
And now within her maiden bower she grows 
Fragrant, vulnerable, exquisite. 



Hpuponou Sepeaciio cneaeByThiii, 
3 aBepnyTbiii b acAeiibiii jihct, 

PacTeT useTOK b raymn HeTpoHyrofi, 
IIpoxjiaAen, xpynoK u AymncT. 



Fragile flower and thick limbed forest share 
The bitter sweetness of the fevered spring, 
The agony of life’s slow-thawing veins 
The ecstasy of life’s thrusting growth. 



Tomhtch aec neciioio paHHeio, Translated by Archie Johnstone 

H bcfo cuacrJiHByio TOCKy 
II bcc cnoe fijiaroyxaHHC 

Oh oT^aa ropbKOMy uaeTKy. 1 



> 
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* * * 



Ha Bcex uacax bm MoateTC npouecTb 
CnoBa npocTwe hcthhm rjiyfioKon: 

TepHH BpeMH, mm xepneM ueerb. 

A cosecrb ocTaeTCH nocae cpoKa. 

OHa WHBeT b synie He no uacaM. 

PacKaaHbe Bcerfla npHXOflHT no3«HO. 

A necrb Ha aac yKa3biBaeT nan 
npoTHHyToii pyKoio — cxpeaKOu rpo3H0«. 

Hto6 nania coBecTb He khshhjih Hac, 

He noTepafiTe KpaxKnft 3tot uac. 

ITycKaii, nan cTpejiKH b nonaeHb, 6y«yx BMecTe 
Beaenbfl nanieS cobccth a necxH! 
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* * * 



On every clock this message you can find— 

Its simple words a truth profound contains — 

Who squanders time, casts honour to the wind, 
Though Time expires, your conscience will remain. 

It dwells within the soul, not heeding hours; 
Repentance always comes a bit too late, 

While honour points towards the fleeting hours 
With outstretched finger, like the hand of fate. 

To keep your conscience from reproaches free, 

Lose not one hour, however brief it be; 

Just as at noon the clock’s two hands together 

stand, 

Let honour always go with conscience hand-in-hand. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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Eduardas Miezelaitis (b. 1919) is a popular Lithuan- 
ian poet and 1962 Lenin Prize winner. “ All that 
I have written is really a lyrical monologue on the 
time-honoured theme of Man and his stubborn battle 
against humiliation, oppression and need," he wrote. 

“Man is the most precious thing on Earth. Man is 1 

my first, my truest love and my constant concern." 
Mieielaitis is the author of about twenty books (the 
first one was published in 1943) but he is best known 
for. his book of philosophical lyric poetry entitled 
“ Man ”, about which he wrote: “ 1 travelled along 
many long roads before I arrived at the thoughts and 
conclusions which I have set out in this book.” The 
style of his intellectual and emotional verse is free, 
and the images are hyperbolic. Many of the verses 
are hymns to the powerful intellect of Man, the toiler 
and fighter who has harnessed atomic energy and ex- t 
plored outer space. The poem “Man” has had a great 
influence on the shaping of many of our young poets. 



I 



EDUARDAS MIEZELAITIS 
DflyAPflAC MEJKEJIAHTHC 




lien en 



Ashes 



3Ta puMuiH nujib iioa HoraMH, meGemta 
H 3 Kocreii, — He ockojikh at, noKpbm.ie pwoa? 
3 to, mohcct 6biTb, pe3Bbic ho/Kk'h peGemca , 

Hto 3a Gcjioio GaGoiKoft niaacH MCiKoii; 

HjIH pyiKH , — flHTH HMH THHeTCH It MaMe, 
OoHHMaH 3a mem, jiaeicaeTCfl k Heii... 

Han 6bw e»tot meSeHb SojibmnMH pyicaMH, 

1 Ito c awSoBbio k rpyjpi npn;Kn\ia.in ffeTcii. 
3 tot nenea, KOTopbift paanocnTcn c ncTpo>i, 
Bbia raa3aMH, cmch;ich h naaicaa nopofi, 

Ebia rySaMH, yauCitoio , My3biKoft, 

CBeTOM, 

HoueayjiMH 6wa stot nenea ceaofi. 

Bwji cepanaMH, Tpesorom, paflocTbio, Myiton; 
Bwa M03raMH, cnaeTeHbeM H3BHanii 

HCHBbIX, — 

CaoBo «»<HTb» flo itoiina , caosHo oyKBa 3a 

6yKBoii , 

Toiho Scjiwm no icpnoMy snHcaHO b hhx. 

3th Boaocbt — aoKOHbi, kocm h npaflii, 

HtO HaBflaeHM ItepTBOH KOCMaToB ropoB, 
KTO-HnSyab pacnaeTaa h B3BoaHo bbhho raa.o'a , 
H cyxHMH ryfiaMH Racaaca nopofi. 

Hhctmh TpeneT cepaen, BAoxHOBeHHbie peaw, 
3oaoTbie Haaeataw , chhhhc raa3... 

KpeMaTopnen CTpauiHbix ropamne nean. 

Ilenea . . . Ilenea... Jlanib nenea ocTaacn 

ot Bac. 



These russet-hued ashes, the gravel of bones underneath 
Like the rust-covered splinters of less than two decades 

ago- 

What were they — a shepherd-boy’s bare, sunburnt feet 
Running after a butterfly as it would flit to and fro? 

Or the tiny, soft elbows and hands of a child 

Round the neck of a mother whose ashes lie here with the 

rest? 

Or the arms of a man, big and strong, yet so mild 
As they fondled a baby pressed close to his breast? 

Aye, these rust-coloured ashes the wind now strews over 

the fields 

Shone in eyes that bad clouded with tears, gleamed and 

laughed with delight, 
Glowed as hearts that had felt all a living heart feels, 
Smiled as lips that were somebody's music and light, 
Burned with passion, knew pleasure, anxiety, pain, 
Could forget and fern ember, accuse and reproach and 

forgive, 

Throbbed with thought in the intricate cells of a brain, 
Nurtured dreams and desires, wished to love and be loved, 

yearned to live! 

And this hair — all these locks, all these plaits, all 

these curls 

Lying heaped in a lifeless and orderless pile, 

That hot lingers would twine and untwine to the murmur 

of passionate words, 

That hot lips would touch softly and linger a while. 
Hopes of happiness, dreams of pure joy that can now 

never be, 

The glitter of eyes— huge, reflecting the light of the 

soul — 

Burned in dread crematorium fires by inhuman decree, 
Ashes, only these ashes are left of them all. 
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IIpoJieTan naA npoBoaoKofl Komonen, 

ITraqa mhtko KacaeTCH KpaeM Kpwaa 
J^hkoS po3bl, Ha AH bo 6arpoBOH H SKryiefi, 
Hto Ha otoh KponaBoii aeMJie pacusejia. 

Boab, KOTopofi eme Moe cepAne He 3naao, 
lIpcnpaTHJiacb b kojiiohuh , cojieiibiii komok 
If, KaK nyan, b ropTaim naaeKH aacrpniia , 
1 Ito 6 AbiuiaTb h He mot h saSbiTb n He mot. 
ft TflJKeabiH, HeBHAflH^uii B 3 raflA 

HOAHHMaiO 

If ot ne6a ero He Mory otbccth, 

BceM cbohm cymecTBOM k HenoneKy 

B3blBaiO, 

MeaoBe'iecKBH iienea cwHJian b ropeTH. 
OcaeHU,UM- 
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Flying over the remnants of barbed wire, a bird from 

the forest 

Unexplainably hesitant, hovers around and around 

A wild rose, of all roses the reddest and saddest 

That had chosen to bloom on this blood-sodden ground. 

And a pain — how, I wonder, my heart can endure it— 

Of a sharpness never experienced yet 

Tears and pierces my flesh like a bullet 

Bedded deep in my throat, not to let me draw breath or 

forget. 

Overwhelmed by the horrors, unhearing, unseeing, 
Unable to stir with the weight of the anguish I feel, 
With the dust of the dead in my hand, from the depths 

of my being 

To all who are living today I appeal! 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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Tyfibi 



I’yoi.i — Kpaciioio JieHTofi, 

Cjiobho (j).iar, >ito pa30ApaH b 6010. 

— 3to ecTb Ham noc-ie, : (nnii! — 

H c Apy3bH.Mii now. 

3th ry6u He b cii.iax 
VKhti. 6e3 cJiaAOCTH htoa, 

h cojih MopcKoii, 

H neflec tcmho-chiihx, 

H SeceAw Myatcicoii. 

ry6w JKAyT naiiHpoc, 

Fyfibi HtaatAyT h MeAa, h *iaio. 

H Ha KaatAbiii npoKJiHTbifi Bonpoc 
fl HeMeAneuHO OTBeuaw. 

IIpHOTKpblTbie ry6bi 
IIoao 6 hh rne3Ay. 

H Ayma 

B 3TOH TeMH H THy&H 
Bmboaht caona He enema. 

Ecah ry6bi ycTaan , 

Ecaii cwaTbi ohh — pa3o»<MH, 

1 Ito6u nTHibeio cTaeii 

JleTeAH CJlOBa HaA JlIOAbMH. 

Mto6w icaatAoe cjiobo, 

Caobho nT«na, jieTa.io Be3Ae. 

H Ayuia iTOObi cuona 
Bi.moAn.ia hx b tom ace rHc.iAe. 
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Lips 



Lips like scarlet ribbons parting, 

Or a banner that fierce fighting rends— 

“„.’tis the final conflict starting...” 

I aui singing with friends. 

For those lips not to perish 
They need sweetness of berries, 

the sea’s briny smell. 
They need blue skies we cherish. 

Conversation as well. 

Lips may hold cigarettes, 

Lips for tea and for honey are yearning. 

Every question men ask me is met 
By an answer from my lips returning. 

Those two lips when half open 
Are dark as a nest 

where the heart, 

Hatching thoughts to be spoken, 

Unhurriedly lets them depart. 

When your tense lips are feeling 

Tired and weak, make them open again. 

Like a flock of birds wheeling- 

Send your words winging high for all men. 

When your lips have once freed them, 

Let those words sweep the skies like the birds. 

Your soul had to breed them, 

But now in its nest again let it brood over words. 
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BpeMeHaMii c Tpn6yHbi 
C ry6 cpbiuaioTcn, cjiobho 113 tvi . 

TpOMbl, MOJIHHH, 6ypH, 

Ho rpo3a MHHOBaJia, 

H CBeTHTCH coaHeiHbiH jivi. 
Ty6bi — paAysKHofi apKoii 
Ha ScaoSaaiHOM neoc .mua , 

H — c'lacTaHBhiii h jKapHnii 

Iloneayii 6e3 KOHpa! 

Cjihuiht ateHinuiia , CJibiiimT 
To, HTO Mbl rOBOpHTb efi flOa/h'Hbl , 

XoTb caona am Tiiine 
CaMoii thxoh aeMHOM THUiiiHbi. 

CaOBHO MaKH, caiiaaioTCfl, 

H orneM aaiiHMaeTCH MaK, 

Ty6bi b ry6bi Banna hitch 
CoiHo-KpacHbie 

B TeMHbIX flOMHX. 
yTpOM — HCHbIM H ffoSpbIM — 
ri .K.ir.Hlll b neCHIO npOCHyBIIIHXCH IITHU. 

BMecTe c nmnaMH — 

BeceabiB n 6o«pbiii — 

neCHK) CBHCTHIXIb . 

H IIOXOAKOKI neTpa, 

CaoBHO ae-rep 

Meat iipo'iHX ncTpoii, 
rioBTopaenib 3a oerpoM 
Ero necHio 6e3 caoa. 

Thxo. Thxo- 

AabiMH h npoxaa«HbiMH, 

K He6y — aca«HWMH, 

K paffOCTII — SKaAHbIMH 
Ty6aMH. 



Lips a tribune’s call sounding 

Can hurl words like a bolt from the clouds, 

Setting thunder resounding. 

But the danger once past 

we see sunbeams can pierce 
sombre shrouds. 

Lips may be rainbow arcs bending 
Through the sky of an untroubled face— 

Clinging kiss without ending, 

Joyful, ardent embrace. 

Women hear words yet unspoken — 

Words we owe them extolling their worth — 

In the silence unbroken, 

As profound as our earth. 

Like poppies, lips fusing 

Fill with passion, till flowers ignite, 

Their warm essence diffusing, 

Richly red 

in the shadows of night. 

When a new day is dawning 

And the birds make the lucent air ring 

You will whistle 

To welcome the morning 

and with the birds sing. 
Fresh and bright as the wind, 

You repeat 

the wind’s song you have heard, 

Soft and light as the wind, 

With a lilt, but no word. 

Softly, so softly, 

Songs linger on cool scarlet lips 
That for heaven are longing, 

For joys ever longing — 

Those lips.... 



Translated by Tom Botting 
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Alexander Mezhirov (b. 1923) began writing poetry 
during the war. His first efforts were clearly inspired 
by Blok, but then the harsh realities of war imposed 
their own, stronger influence on his poetry. His work 
bears the imprint — more distinctly than does that of 
his contemporaries — of the tragedy of those who grew 
up in war. It speaks of the sobering pain of broken 
illusions, of learning humaneness by mastering one’s 
egotism and of the search for a source of spiritual 
support in those years of fire, bloodshed and death. 
Mezhirov was wounded and demobbed, and in 1943 
he entered the Gorky Literary Institute in Moscow. 
His first collection of poetry entitled “ It’s a Long 
Road” came out in 1947. His best known books are 
"Poems” (1957), “ Windshield ” (1961) and “Fare- 
well to Snow" (1964). 



ALEXANDER MEZHIROV 
AJ1EKCAHAP MEJKHPOB 




My3biKa 



Sprites of Music 



Kaicafl My3MKa 6ujia ! 

Hasan MyaMua mpa.ia, 

Korna h avuiH h TeJia 
Bofina npoiuurraH nonpaaa. 

Kaitaa My aw tea 

bo Bcew, 

Bccm h ajih Bcex — 

He no paHJKHpy. 
Ochjihm... Bmctoiim... CnaceM... 

Ax, He flo vunpy , — 6uTb 6 m aumy... 

CoaflaTaM roaoBM itpyiica , 

TpexpHAKa 

noA HaKaTOM 6peBeH 
lii.ma nyaaieii Ann 6jiHHAaata , 

He.u a™ TepMaiiHH BeTxoBCH. 

H qepe3 bcio crpaHy 

CTpyHa 

HaTHHyTaa TpeneTana, 

KorAa upoKJiHTaa Boima 
H Ay'UH ii Teaa TOiiTa.ua. 

CTCHa.TH HpOCTHO, 

H3B3pMA 

OAlIOH-eAHHOit CTpaCTH paAM 
Ha iio.iycTaHico — mma-miA 
H IIIOCTaKOBlIM — b JleHHHrpaAe- 



When war, the cursed, bloody war 

Our souls and bodies smote and shattered, 

The sprites of music wept and swore, 

They wailed and sang and roared and stuttered. 

Theirs was a mighty overture 
Addressed to all 

without distinction: 

We’ll fight.... 

We’ll win.... 

We will endure, 

Surviving bloodshed and destruction! 

In dugouls songs rang out galore, 

Accordions bayed as loud as demons, 

And to the men these tunes meant more 
Than did Beethoven to the Germans. 

Across the land, 

from shore to shore, 

A string stretched taut, unceasing, quivered 

When war, the cursed, bloody war 

Our souls and bodies crushed and shivered. 

A crippled soldier in a square 
And Shostakovich on the Neva 
In raging sound 

their hearts laid bare, 

By one resolve and passion driven. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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<DoBpa.iL 



I 



Ulae oduH oni cpeepaAft do Mapma..- 
HHKOJlAil TAPACOB 



Bot ii3 eopoT apSaTCKoro gaopa 
OHa BblXOgHT, paBHOffyUlHO rjiHAH. 

B HemnnaHOM 6 o 6 pe cojmgHbift rhrh 
Ha TpoTyape TonqeTCH. 

Ilopa! 



llopa, nopa BepiuiiTb em,e ogHO, 
Eme oflHo nocaegnee cBHgaHbe, 

To, o kotopom peuieHo 3apaHe, 
1 Ito miqoro He BbiftgeT Bee paBHo. 



B npoyaoK npiiapoaTCKiift 113 BopoT 
OHa BbixoflHT, cKpoennaH aagHo, 

II noBepHyTb eft xomotch ofipaTHO. 
Ho He oSpaTHo, a Tyga Hge-r. 



JJae fleBOHKH aacTbiJiH Ha fiery, 

Bo Bee raaaa caegHT aaBopoweiwo 
3a iuyfiKoft ns nyiuHCToro uefiaoHa, 

3a tohkoh SpoBbio, BwruyToft b gyry. 



B MaaaeHMecKoM HeBegeHbe cBoeM 

Ohh sanoMHHaiOT Bee geTaJin: 

Ax, KaK noagyineH ra 3 ee Byajm! 
KaK y Hee bhcok Horn uog-bem! 
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February 



One step from February to March 
NIKOLAI TARASOV 

1 

She passes through the gateway, tall and slim, 

Her face with its unchanging wintry pallor 
Impassive 

A stout man in beaver collar 
Stamps up and down the pavement... 

It is time! 

It’s time, it’s time for one last tryst, one more 
Delicious, brief, but oh, such painful meeting, 

Of which she knows and cannot help repeating 
That it will come to nothing as before. 

She pauses for a moment in the street, 

Her graceful figure tense with hesitation.... 

Will she go back?... 

With fresh determination 
She walks ahead, reluctant to retreat. 

Two little girls stop short as she goes by, 

And watch her every movement, fascinated.... 

Her ease, her polish, the exaggerated 
Arch of her brow above the deep-set eye. 

They note in open, innocent delight 

All of the special little things about her, 

Admire her shoes, her gauzy scarf, and whisper: 
“That coat's a dream! So fluffy and so light.” 
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Hy *i to rajiflirre, — fly moot oHa. — 

He flaii BaM 6or... A, BnpoueM, Beflb ltorfla-To 
II TM njieHftiiacb fliiBaMu ApoaTa... 

Jja >ito TaM Tbi! He Toabito tm oflHa. 

Ho tboh oecne'iiibiii paayM He nocTHr, 

HtO BCe, >!TO CTapO, II 4T0 BCe, 4 TO (OHO, 
Me4Taao h Me4TaeT oCoiofluo 
MecraMii noivieitHTbCH xoTb Ha Mar. 

H BOT MaUlHHa B H04b Te6n yB03HT 
Ot flesoaeK, ot flosia, ot bopot. 

Eufle ({xiBpaab fioflpiiTCH h Mopo3UT, 

Ho H MOP03-TO CAM yine He TOT. 

2 

JleTHT cocyabita H3 3hmm b Becuy 
H, nepefl tcm Kan cfleaaTbcn Bofloio, 

3BeHHT, HcxoflHT necneii stoaofloio 
H TOHUT COH H IUIOIIHT He KO cuy. 

npoyaoK nam He y30K, tie tmipoK, 

H OKHa b oKita cMOTpaT He MHraa, 

H, no KapHH3y uih6ko npoGeran, 

TpcBoaaiT 3aHaBeci!y BeTepoK. 

Barn flBop Kan nepeBepHyTwii Koaofleab, 

Ha flne Koaoflua — hc6o, Kan BOfla. 

B Ty BOfly bw ofltiaajflbt OKyHeTecb 
H saxaeCneTecb eio naBcerfla. 

HtO TaM TBOpiITpH B MJipe 3aOICOHHOM ? ! 

3nwa b ncxofle, bhaho no BceMy. 

.Hanaicre BMecTe cayuiaTb, KaK co 3bohom 
JleTHT cocyabita U3 3hmh b BecHy. 
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“Why must they stare?” she asks herself, and sighs, 
“God help them.” Then, her mood now wistful, mellow, 
“I too once loved Arbat* and used to follow 
Its marvels, awed, with watchful, jealous eyes.” 

And this indeed was true, she had.... And yet 
The fact that youth and age with one another 
Of changing places dream, she did not bother 
To think about, and so could not admit. 

Far from the gate, the girls, the gaping street, 

She drives away into the whirling darkness. 

The February frost has lost its sharpness 
And almost seems aware of its defeat. 

2 

An icicle from winter into spring 

Drops tunefully and, jangling, falls to pieces, 

And as it slowly melts it never ceases, 

Defying sleep, its gleeful song to sing. 

Your street is not too narrow, nor too wide; 

The windows meet each other’s gaze, unblinking. 

A playful wind, across the ledges sprinting, 

Plucks at the curtains and will not subside. 

Your courtyard is a well turned upside down, 

The blue of sky is like the purest water.... 

You’ll dip in it one fateful day when winter 
Gives way to spring, 

and, drunk with rapture, drown. 

The world outside, still cold and shivering, 

Is clad in snowy robes that gleam and glisten. 

An icicle — come, hold your breath and listen— 

Drops tunefully from winter into spring. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 



* Arbat— busy street in the centre of Moscow. 
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SERGEI MIKHALKOV 




CEPrEfl MHXAJIKOB 



Sergei M ikhalkov (b. 1913 ) is a widely known chil- 
dren's poet and satirical writer. There can hardly be a 
child in the Soviet Union who does not know his poetry 
by heart. Mikhalkov has written humorous verses, 
songs, fables, feuilletons, plays (“ Conceited Rabbit" 
and “Sombrero" ) and screenplays (“The New Adven- 
tures of Puss in Boots" and others). He is also chief 
editor of “ Fitil ” (Fuse), a weekly series of short 
satirical films which was started several years ago. 
Mikhalkov has translated “ Three Little Pigs" into 
Russian and many other nursery rhymes and stories 
for children. 




CaTiipnK m canep 



Cai'HpuK iioxosK aa canepa, Apy3bH, — 
MHHUpyeT Oil, II MHHHpyiO fl! 

3afla>ia canepa, KOJib b nopeub CMOTperu, — 
Bpara noAopiiaTi., caMOMy yueaeTb. 

Ho ecaH to apo/Kb omymaeuib B pyi;ax, 
Bpocaii cboio eaynjoy b canepnbix iioiicitax , — 
Beah ecTb we Ha ciiotc apyrne nocTbi — 

Hy, cKawe.M, iincaxb HarpaaHbie hhctm! 

3aecb cneayeT Toase cuopoiiKy HMeTb, 

HtoQ jihct (5ea noMapiai oiJiopMiiTb cyMeTb!.. 
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The Satyrist and the Sapper 



The satyrist acts like the sapper, you know: 

They both lay their mines to get rid of the foe. 

Yes, to blow up the foe and themselves to stay whole 
Is the sapper’s and satyrist’s ultimate goal. 

But if you feel shaky at mention of war 
Then better not enter the Sappers’ Corps. 

There’s plenty of posts where you don’t have to kill, 
For instance, the one where award lists you fill. 
There’s a snag here, too, namely: the skill that it 

takes 

To fill in a blank- form without mistakes. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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JKypaBJIb H XaBpOHbH 



B «JIcchmx IIpHaTax» , 

Ha BbicTaBKc K-apTun x)AO>khhkob IIppiiaTMX , 
IlpouaouicJi HecabixaHHbiii CKaH^aji: 

IIopTpcTOM asypaBjm XanpoiibH Boaroyranacb, 

KaK Ha Gaaape c hhm npw bccx cueiiH.iacb, 

H tot b eepAnax pii no aarpHBKy aa.i! 

Bee nawa.iocb, nan n CKaaa.i, c nopTpoTa. 
XanpoHbii xpioKiiyna: «Kbk BbioTaBainoT sto?» 
« 1 Ito HMeHHo?»> — nocju.iimuioch b othct. 

<<Jta bcio 3Ty MaaiiKi. bkjiio'ijih Bam nopTpeT!* 
«no:iBOJlbTe!..» 

«^a! jj,a! /fa ! Bi.r He Tyfla n«eTe!» — 
<<IIoMnjiyHTe»! 

«TTorp>ia.m bw h oo.iotc ! » 

«,(a kuk Hbi cMeeTe?!» 

«Kai; CMeaa no chx nop!..» 

rienaJibHo kohmmjicii 

<iMHe.KycrMOHHbiii» cnop. .. 

Ho hto ho cymecTBy XaB|K>Hbio Tan aa;(«Jio! 
XoTiiTe aHaTh? 

TyT BOT B 'ICM flbl.IO ,'((>.10 : 
VKypanab 6bui rpa(j[)HKoM — oh kjih»bom pneonaji, 
XaBpoiihH iinTa'iuoM KapTinibi Ma.ienaaa. 

Maanoi! Ha iiojiothc 5KypaB.il. ne upnaHanaa , 
UlTpnxon Ha iiojiothg CimHbn He iipnanana.ia. 
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The Crane and the Pig 



At Woodland Gallery, a year or two ago, 

When works by feathered artists were on show 
There suddenly broke out a dreadful scandal. 

Employing language fit but for a vandal, 

“I say,” 

Quoth Mrs. Pig, “who put this on display?” 

“What do you mean?” the Crane retorted. 

“Why, all this mess, including your own portrait.” 
“Excuse me,...” 

“Yes, oh yes! Is that the way to paint?” 
“I beg your pardon, but...” 

“Most certainly it ain’t!” 

“Now, don’t you think you’ve gone too far, my friend?” 
Need I recount the whole discussion to the end? 

What was it, though, made Mrs. Pig so sore? 

You want to know? 

Well, here’s the matter’s core: 

Engraver Crane, who used his beak to etch 
Thought painting worthy only of a wretch. 

For paintress Pig, who daubed her colours with her 

snout, 

Engraving wasn’t art— beyond all doubt! 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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0 Aypane 



The Fool 



C XBOCTa — KOIIfl SOHTbCH Hago, 

C poroB — KopoBy n 6biKa, 

Co Bcex CTopon, c Jnofioro Bar.iHAa 
BoHTbcn nago Aypaisal 

Korga AypaK chaht Ha mgctg , 
r^e yMHbiii ao.ijkch 6i.ni chacti. , 
TaM HaM ero, cnaaaxb no "igcth , 
IIoflHac ne npocTO paaranfleTi.. 

Aypai; h BC}KanBi.ui 6biBaeT, 

M He ncerga Ha Bcex pbi'iHT, 
KpacHopeaiiBo BhicTynaeT , 

Mh O I03Ha 4 IITCa f.HO MOaHHT. 

AypaK OAHU raitoe mojkct 
H aKOpOTHTb H TaM H TyT , 

Wto cothh yMHhix He homojkgt. 
Cto MyapenoB He paafiepyr. 

Ho, k«k b Hapo«e roBopHTca, 
ynpaaa ecTb h iia Hero: 
HacMeujKH AaJKe tot 6ohtch, 

Kto He 6 ohtch HH'iero! 



A horse should be feared from the tail-end, my friend: 
From the fore-end — the cow and the bull. 

But — 

from all points of view, 

from beginning to end, 

Beware, beware of the fool! 

Whenever a fool is installed in the place 
Intended by right for the wise 
The fool’s true identity promptly to trace 
Is hard for the keenest of eyes. 

For sometimes a fool may be glib and polite, 

Not at all an inveterate brute. 

The fool may be able to speak and to write 
Or to be quite impressively mute. 

One fool single-handed can muddle, my friend, 

So much in a moment’s course 

That ten hundred men will be helpless to mend 

By wisdom, patience or force. 

But here we may mention a general rule 
To be followed by wise men hereafter: 

Though there’s plentiful reasons to fear a fool, 
Remember: a fool fears laughter! 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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SERGEI NAROVCHATOV 




CEPrEfl HAPOB^ATOB 



Sergei Narovchatov (b. 1919 ) interrupted his educa- 
tion in 1939 to volunteer for the Finnish front, en- 
rolled at the Literary Institute when he came back and 
then joined up again when Hitler invaded Russia. 
He began by writing poetry about the war and still 
frequently returns to war themes. 

The mood of his poetry is highy romantic, and his 
handling of lofty subjects is remarkably subtle and 
stirringly profound, without a trace of affectation. 
Narovchatov is an essentially Russian poet. He turns 
again and again to Russia's heroic history, her wide 
open spaces, her people, her legends and her songs, 
which provide the substance of such poems as “ Vasily 
Buslayev”, “The Song About Ataman Semyon Dezh- 
nev”. His admiration for Lermontov must have in- 
spired him to write the book “Lermontov's Lyricism”, 
a serious and competent study. Narovchatov’ s reviews 
and articles on modern poetry often appear in the 
Soviet press. 



B Te roflbi 



Jl iipoxoflHJi, cKpnnn 3y(>aMH, mhmo 
C oaSJKeHHWX cejl, Ka.'SIieHHlilX ropoAon 
IIo ropecTHoB, no pyccKoii, no poahmoB, 
3aBenianHOH ot acaob n otijob. 

3auoMHnaa naA acPGbhhmh naa.MH. 

H BeTep, pa3H0CHBumn /KapKnii npax, 

H Aenyineit, GiifwieHCKHMn ibobahmh 
P acriHTbix na paiiitoMOBCKHX Anepax. 

H BopoHbe KpyasHAocb 6e3 Gonanit, 

H KopniyH piiaa AoGw'iy na raaaax , 

H MeTHa Bee Oec'inHCTBa 11 bcg K33HH 
nayniii H 3 BiiBaKnnnncH 3 nan. 

B cBoeii neaaan apobhhm necnnw paBHbiii, 
f( cejia, caobho aeTonucb, ancTaa 
H b KaasAoii 6 a 6 e BHAea JlpocaaBHy, 

Bo Bcex py'ibnx HenpnAey y 3 naBaa. 

KpoBii CBoeii, cbohm cbhtmhkm Bcpiibiii. 
CaoBa CTapnHHbie a noBTopna ci;op6a: 

— PoCCHH, MOTH ! CbCTC MOH 6e3MepHbIII, 
KoTOpoH MeCTbK) MCTHTb MHO 38 I( *r>a ! 
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Those Years 



Grating my teeth in pain, I passed 
Burned-down village and tortured town; 

Through war-torn Russia, my very own, 

The heritage of a cherished past. 

They sank in my heart, the tossing flames, 

The smouldering windswept ashes, 

Girls crucified in the streets and lanes. 

On doors and window sashes. 

The ravens gorged without shame or fear, 

The buzzards clawed corpses bare and stark, 

And all the horrors both far and near 
Were marked with the crawling spider’s mark. 

Watching the widows bent with their woes 
I re- felt the sorrow of ancient songs, 

At one with the trees in their mournful rows, 
With the streams running tears at the country’s 

wrongs. 

I passed by ruins to find still more, 

Through my country scathed by the flames of war. 
“Russia, mother, light of my eyes, 

Can any revenge suffice?” 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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3a coeeTCKyio BJiacTb! 



For Soviet Power! 



i 



JJauHiix rogon mioHepcitHe c6opi>i! 

MaJii.MHLUicaM b orae ji:ii,ii;a - n.ix itoCTpoB 
HygHJiocb -n;iaMH opyguii «ABpopw» 

H BblCBCpit SyAOHHOBCKHX 6f.ICTpt.IX KJIHHKOB. 

KoMy H3 BHxpacTbix Tor«a lie MC'iTa.ioef. 

B repoiicKOM 6 oh> no-repoiicuoMy nacTi>, 

'1to6 tojibko Tpw cnona Ha KaMiie ocraaocb: 

3a coBGTCKyio BflacTb! 

Maab'iHiuKH MyataJiH, MaabHHiuKH B3pocJieJin, 

H TOJibKo 6h hchti. iiammaTb copnaHnaw , 

KaK hx aaBcpTCJm TaitHe mctcjih , 

KaKHe, iioataayii , He chhjihch OTHaM . 

M kto b copoK nepBOM, a kto b copoK iihtom, 
Bcio flyiuy eaoatHB b iieACJiHMVK) CTpacTb, 
CaoatHa cboio roaOBy mccthi.im co.'iAaTOM 
3a coBeTCKyio tuiaCTi.! 

A noMHio Bac b ropbKHx h npaBefliibix 6yflHnx, 
Be3 Bac Mbi KOfi'iaJiH noCcAoif Bofiny, 

Be3 Bac saiiycKajiH mbi Ha He6o cnyTHHK, 

Be3 Bac no/iHHMaJiH b CTenax hojihiiv- 

Ho co bccm iioKoaen hcm b cep/me Hecy » 
Bauiero cep/oia HCTaeiiHyio aacTb. 
llaBCK npHcnraK), naBeK roJiocyK) 

3a coBeTCKyio BaacTi.! 
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Meetings of Young Pioneers... oh, how distant! 
Aurora’s* guns blaze in the fire- lit glade — 

Boys seeing visions in bonfire tongues leaping, 

They see the quick flash of Budyonny’s blade. 

Which of these tousled ones, then, was not dreaming 
Of dying a hero in some battled hour? 

And leaving three words on a stone as a reminder: 

For Soviet Power! 

Young boys taking manhood, young boys waking adult, 
So wild and untried on the threshold of life; 

But still they endured the war blizzard so blinding: 
Fierce, beyond dreams of their fathers, that strife. 

Each put his whole soul into one single passion. 
Those years, forty-one, forty- five; when the flower 
Of youth — honest soldiers -was spent for the nation, 

For Soviet Power! 

'Tis you 1 remember, on good days and bad days. 

You absent — in victory, when War Two was won; 
You absent when Sputnik was launched to the 

space-ways, 

When virgin, brown steppes were exposed to the sun. 

Today’s living, and I, in our heart of hearts carry 
A part of your hearts, like an undying flower. 

And I stake my oath, cast my vote, and forever. 

For Soviet Power! 

Translated by Gladys Evans 

* Cruiser Aurora fired the first shot to signal the 
start of the October Revolution, 1917. 
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BORIS PASTERNAK 
EOPHC nACTEPHAK 



Boris Pasternak (1890-1960) was a poet of world 
stature whose genius was complex and contradictory. 

The son of a well-known painter , he was taught com- 
position by Scriabin and received his philosophical 
education in Germany; thus Pasternak absorbed the 
quintessence of twentieth century culture. His with- 
drawal from the trivia of life and the bustle of the 
surrounding world was an intrinsic part of his nature. I 

At the same time he lived an inner life that was 
packed to ten times the normal capacity, and in his poet- 
ry responded sensitively to all the major , cardinal 
changes in the world. His early poetry was perhaps over- 
complicated in form, but his later style was classically 
clear. By constructing his poetry on several planes 
at once, by using his own original syntax and the 
associative linking of images, he revealed the essence 
of phenomena and brought out their philosophical 
content with superb skill. 

Boris Pasternak was also an outstanding Russian I 

translator of Shakespeare and Goethe. 
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* * 



BblTb 3tiaMCHHTblM HeKpaCHBO. 

He 3 to nofluMaeT BBbicb. 

He HaAo aaeoAHTb apxnBa, 

Hafl pyKonucHMu Tpuc/rncb. 

Ifeab TBopnecTBa — caMooT^aia, 

A ne myMHxa, He ycnex. 
no3opno, HH'iem He ana-ia, 

BbiTb npHTHeii Ha ycTax y Bcex. 

Ho HaAO jKHTb 6e3 caM03BancTBa , 

Tan vkhti. , q-rofii.i b kohuc koiihoh 
II pHBJieqb k ce6e JiioGoBb iipocTpaiieTBa, 
YcJibiiuaTb GyAymero sob. 

H uaAo ocTaeaHTb npoGeau 
B cyAi»6e , a ne cptiAH Gy Mar, 

MecTa h raaBbi 3 kh3hh neaoii 
OrHepKHBaH na iiojihx. 

H OKyHaTbCH B HCH3BeCTHOCTb, 

H npaTaTb b Heft cboh rnarn, 

Kan npiiqeTCH b TyMaHe MecTHocTb, 
KorAa b neft He BHAaTb hh 3rH. 
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jlpyrae no WHBOMy CJieAy 
npoftAyT TBoii nyTb sa hhabio njiAB, 



* * * 



It’s unbecoming to be famous. 

It isn’t that that lifts aloft. 

Maintaining archives tends to maim us. 
Hoard MSS and you are lost. 

The aim of art is self-discharge 
And not the clap-trap of success. 

It’s shameless to be looming large 
For merits which are but a guess. 

Live on through life without imposture. 
Live so as in the final end 
To hear the love-call of the future, 

\ Expanse and distance to befriend. 

Hiatus — leave them in your fortune 
. But not by any means in papers. 

Although the process be a torture, 

Let whole chapters of life escape us. 

And ducking down into obscurity. 

Conceal your steps beneath its cloak. 

So landscapes sometimes hide their purity 
Beneath a veil of fog or smoke. 

Though others will retrace in hot 
Pursui* imprints of your feet, 
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Ho nopajKem.il or noGeai.i 
Tw caM He aojijkch otjim*ihti>. 

II flojuKeH hh e;iHiioii aojimcdh 
He OTCTynaTbCH ot anna, 

Ho OblTI. JKllllbliM, JKHKblM H TOJlbKO, 
JKnBbIM 11 TOJlbKO no IlOHUa. 



Remember: you yourself must not 
Distinguish triumph from defeat. 

Not even by the slightest fraction 
Must you your proper self transcend. 
Just be alive, in thought and action, 
Alive and always to the end. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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Ena 



Ctoht aepeBba y bo^m, 

H noafleHi. c Gcpera apyroro 
3aKiuiyji ofijiaica b npyflbi , 

Kan nepeMeTbi pwooJioBa. 

KaK iieeofl, tohct HeoocBou, 

H B 3TO He6o, TOUHO B CeTH, 
Toana KynajibtuHKOB uubiseT — 
MyxdBHbi, HtemmiHi.i h hc-th. 

IlaTb-mecTb icynaabinHU b jioaHflice 
BblxoflHT iia 6eper fiea myivia 
H BbiatHMaioT aa necKe 
Cboh KynaabHbie koctiomij. 

H HanoaooHe yaceii 
IIoa3yT h BbioTca Koai.ua npnnin, 
KaK (iyflTO HCKycHTejib-aiuefi 
CupbiBaaca B MOItpOM TpHKOTaSKe. 

O atemuHHa, TBOii bh« h naraafl 
IlHMyTb MeHH B TynHK He CT3BHT. 
Tw bch — Kan ropaa nepexBaT, 
Koraa ero BoaHeHbe cajihht . 

Tm coaaaHa Kan 6i.i nnepHe, 

Kaic cTpoMKa hh apyroro umt/ia , 
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Eve 



On shore the trees stand looking on 
While midday casts the clouds on bet 
Into the meditative pond 
For want of any other net. 

And like a net the sky sinks in 
The pensively expectant waters 
And into it the bathers swim, 

Fathers, mothers, sons and daughters. 

Then half a dozen girls come out 
Without a stir among the shoots 
And rivulets of water spout 
As they wring out their bathing suits. 

And, firing the imagination, 

The coils of fabric coil and twist 
As though the serpent of temptation 
Had really marked them for its nest. 

O woman, on vour looks I dote, 

But have no mental blanks to fill; 
You’re like the stricture in a throat 
Seized by an unexpected thrill. 
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You seem created as a draft, 

A stanza from another sequence, 




Kan CiyjiTO He myra bo cHe 
Ha Moero pe6pa boshhkjih. 



As if indeed the handicraft 
Of somebody who knew no equals, 



H ToT'iae m.ipuajiaci. H3 pyK 
H BI.K‘KOJIIi3Hy:ia 113 OOlOITbH, 

Caiwa — cMHTenbe h Hcuyr 
M eepflua Myatecuoro cwaTbe. 



Made of my rib while asleep I lay, 

You broke the clasping arms apart, 

The very image of dismay, 

A spasm that grips and wrings man’s heart. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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Koraa paary.iHCTCH 



Bojibuioe 03 epo Kait Sjiioao. 

3 a hhm — CKonaeHbe oSaaKOB, 
HarpoM 05 «AeHHbix Se.ioii rpyaoii 
CypOBbIX TOpHblX fleAHHKOB. 

no Mepe CMenw ocBemeHbfi 
H jiec MeHHPT kojiopht: 

To aecb ropuT, to wcpHoii TeHbio 
HaceBuieii KonoTii noKpbiT. 

Kor.ia b iicxoae aiuTi aowaanBbix 
Mew Tyq npor.iHHeT cimeBa, 

KaK iieoo upa iaimano b npopwBax, 
Kan TopwecTBa no.iHa TpaBa! 

CTHxaeT BeTep, jjaab pac>mcTHB. 
PayjiHTO coaii pe no 3eMJie. 
npOCBeiHB3CT 3eJieHb JIHCTbCB, 

KaK sKHBoniicb b pBeraoM CTeK.ie. 

B uepKOBHOii POCIIHCH OKOIIHHp 
Tai! B BeaHOCTb CMOTpaT IWliyTpH 
B Meppaioipiix Benpax Secconmip 
CBflTbie, CXHMHHKH, papH. 

KaK CyATO BuyTpenHocTb co6opa 
npocTop aeMJiH, h *ipe 3 okho 
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When the Weather Clears 



A dish-like lake, serene and spacious, 

Converging stormclouds overhead 

And there, beyond, the alpine glaciers, 

Lustrous and stark, sublime and dread. 

The lighting alters and the woods 
Go through a constant change of colour, 

Now burning, now beneath a hood 
Of heart-oppressing, ash- like dolour. 

When at the end of rainy days 
The heavy clouds abruptly pass 
What festive blue the sky displays 
And how triumphant looks the grass. 

The wind dies down, the distance clears, 

Bright sunshine floods the hills and plains 

And then the foliage appears 

Like paintings seen through stained-glass panes. 

So from illumined chapel-windows 
Saints, hermits, tsars and bishopry 
Each in his brightly shining nimbus 
Look out upon eternity. 
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I too am sometimes blessed to hear them. 
The distant echoes of the choir, 




J(a;ieKnii OTrojiocoK xopa 
MHe CJibiiuaTb titioi.iu j;aHO. 

llpnpofla, Map, tuhhhk BcejieHHoii, 
fl cjiysu6y AOJiryio too hi, 

OCTjHTblH flpowbio COKpOBCHHOH , 

I! caeaax ot ciacTbii otctoio. 



As if inside a vast cathedral — 

The earth’s expanse in grand attire. 

My world, my universe, my nature, 
Your livelong service to the end 
With a believer’s palpitation, 

With tears of gladness I’ll attend. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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ALEXANDER PROKOFIEV 




AJIEKCAHJIP nPOKCKDbEB 



Alexander Prokofiev (b. 1900) is a well-known bard 
of the Russian north. He was born and raised in the 
family of a fisherman. His early poetry (the first 
book “ Midday ” came out in 1931) is distinguished 
for its emotional spontaneity, colourful idiom and 
revolutionary enthusiasm. During the Great Patriotic 
War he wrote a poem called “Russia” which became I 

an immensely popular lyric song. Prokofiev, who paints 
wonderful word-pictures of the Russian landscape, 
makes extensive use of traditional Russian poetic 
means, rhythms, idioms, and folk-song metaphors. 

His reflections on life, which make up the content of 
his most recent poetry, are set in the form of lyrical 
parables. 

Di 1961, Alexander Prokofiev was awarded the Lenin 
Prize. 




M 3 6norpa(J>HH 


My Biography 

t 

i 

f 


A xoasy He no rpatfiMKy 

no TpOnHHKaM H MXa M , 

Bch mod fiuorpatfjHH 
Pa3ouuiacb no eruxaM. 


My agenda’s no mystery — 

! Life’s steep byroads I climb, 

And the whole of my history 
Is depicted in rhyme. 


Bch — ot KpacHoro (fmara 

Ao JIOMTH na CTO.IC , 

Bch — ot nepBoro uiara 
no po^HMOH aeMJie. 


1 All — from red banner soaring 

To the bread in my hand, 

From first footsteps, exploring, 
That I made o’er my land, 


Bch — ot necHH neiiyaon , 
Hto 3oneM h noeM, 

Ao SbuiHHbi ApeMyieii 
B 3aoHejKbc MoeM. 


From old memories clinging, 

That with present entwine, 

To the folksongs they’re singing 
In that homeland of mine, 


Ot noAcneHWHKOB mhjimx 
H a Beuineii sape 

AO OTHOBCKOH HOrWbl 

Ha cTapoM fiyrpe. 


1 

From the snowdrops that hurried 
Through the winter’s last snow 
To the grave where they buried 
' My old folks long ago. 


Bch — ot JiHCTbeB onaabix 

Ao BeCCHHHX BCTBett , 

Ao 3ee3flbi riHTHnaaoM 
Ha nanaxe Moeii. 


All — from dry leaves descending 
To the spring’s stirring sap, 

To the five rays extending 
From the star on my cap. 


Mbi, tfle Haao, He TpacfwjiH 
Hh lyHCIlM, HH pOflHe... 

Bch moh f)Morpa({)Ha 
Ha poAHOti CTopoHe: 


1 have made no concessions, 
Not to stranger nor wife.... 
My land has my confessions, 
Has the tale of my life. 
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He b KaKon-TO orpafle, 

A b BeTpax BepxoBbix, 

II b noxoflHOM TeTpa^ii , 
M B CTHXaX (jjpOHTOBLIX , 


Not in lone shelter hiding, 
But in wind’s frenzied roar, 

In notes jotted while striding, 
And in poems of war, 


M b aenax, it b omuie, 
Toii, 4 to jiKtToii aoByT, 

H b apyai.iix , 'ito OTnajm, 
M b ;tpyai.nx, mto HCimyr. 


In disfavour that smarted. 

And in deeds that have shone, 
In the friends now departed, 
And in those that live on. 


Kto-to bc'iiio non Ty i iaMH, 
/Jeiih :ta ahcm — hh CTpoitn, 
Fne-TO caoBO aaMyqnaii, 
SajKHMaH B THCKII. 


Some are never contented — 

Not a line all the day— 

All the words they’ve tormented, 
But have nothing to say. 


Hy nx k flhjiBoay c KBOToii , 
YTBepainaiomeu aeiib, 

H raySmiBo ii aeBOToii, 
HnaBepraiomeii neiib! 


May their quotas go perish, 
That just help them to laze, 
And the languor they cherish, 
That just wastes all their days. 


ft ate 3Haio nopory, 
tlyTb H3BC4HWH, KpyTOH, 
H iioKa, caana 6ory, 

He 3HaKOM c neMOToft! 


But I know where I ’m going, 
That the way’s hard and long, 
And, thank God, I’m o’erflowing 
For the present with song. 




T ranslated by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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Bo3Bpam,f*Hne 



Their Return 



He opeji t;ik ne bbcth u He BeTep Haiti npMHec — 
Bo3BpaTH.iHCb HauiH rrapHH, mto aeTa.iH Bonae 

3BC3J(. 

Bot Bece.ibe Tan Bcceabe b HauieM necennoM 

Kpaio, 

ft flpyrnx aafioT He 3Ham, a o Heia ceHaac now. 

PoBopHTb 6bi c hhm rygKaiuH oKeaHCKHX KopaGaeii, 
Oflapiirb cro 6 BeHKaMh c Haiunx GaarocTHbix 

iioaeii , 

TpoMKofi necHCM co.TOBbiiHoii TaM, rue peKH h ran, 
ToabKO aca.ib, hto b 3Ty nopy OTrpeMejm eoaoBbii! 

Ho npocTop uBeTHoii panGyacen 
H neGec noatHTa Bbicb, 

Mbi Beceabw >iecTHO cayatHM, 

CnosapaHKy iioahhjihcb! 

Mbi BOBHBaeM hto nonaao — 

IIoayuiaaKH h naaTicn , 

Ot ne junta n no Maaa 
Ctbjih Ha Hory JierKH. 

Bot KaKoe bhah acjio, 

3ojiotmx napHeii xnajiH, 

.'{aii.mcaaa , na.iBeHeaa 
Hama pyccitaa 3eMJiH. 
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Not the .eagle, nor the wild wind have such tidings 

brought to me, 

But our lads who’d been a-sailing through the endless, 

starry sea. 

Joy and gladness, joy and gladness over all our country 

ring, 

I’ve no worries in the world, ’tis of merriment I sing. 
How I wish I could announce it with the hoots of ships 

at sea, 

How I wish I could bedeck it with some flowers 

from the lea, 

With the nightingale’s sweet ballads that o’er stream 

and forest ring, 

Only trouble is the songbirds in this season do not sing! 

But the space above’s been shaken, 

Heaven’s dome much higher raised; 
Merriment we’ve not forsaken — 

Since the dawn we haven’t lazed. 

Everyone in welcome waving 
Caps and kerchiefs in the street; 

Even old, like young behaving, 

Have grown lighter on their feet. 

Seeing such a welcome ringing 
For our lads on every hand, 

Gaily dancing, loudly singing 
Is our native Russian land. 
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Bca — C nOJIJIMH II JICCJIMH. 

C xoponoflaMii KpacasHu — 
H .'tBeniiT, ii 3eeHMT, 

4e.\i Main npaB ananicHicr: 

riecHeii, 

yflaabio, 

Mo.iofle'iee.TnoM . . . 

Oii, Pocchh, 

Pyc,i,. 

Moe OTe'iecTBo! 



Every field and copse rejoices, 
With the singing maiden voices, 
Is repeating o’er and o’er 
What our land is famous for: 

For its 

Rousing songs, 

For its fearlessness... 

Russia, 

Land of mine, 

Land of peerlessness! 



Translated by Eugene Felgenhauer 




Xju‘6 



Bread 



Ha cTojie npocroM 
Xiico 

C KanycTHUM .ihctom , 

C yroJibKOM Ha Hcnofle. 

Mbi c Hero raaa lie choahm , 
He CHTb flyui, 

J^ecaTh ay ui. 

Ma»ia, pyuib, 

MaMa, pyuib, 

Mania, peats 
riocKopeii 

Ha cmhob m floflepen. 

Peatb, peatb mhoto paa! 

3to npocb6a Haumx r.'iaa! 
/Jaii MHe c yroabKOM, 

C TeM noraciuHM oroHbKOM ! 
MaMa, pyuib, 

MaMa, peatb! 

Many lima, 

CaMa noeuii.!.. 



The (able is spread 
With nothing 
But bread, 

Home-made and browned. 

We all sit spell-bound. 

Ten souls today, 

Ten souls today, 

Mother, cut away, 

Mother, cut away, 

That your sons and daughters 
The quicker may 
Eat a piece of bread 
Cut without delay! 

That is what our eyes all say! 

Let me have the brownest part, 

With the fire still breathing in its heart! 
Cut, cut, 

Mother, do! 

Mother, 

Eat a little too! 

Translated by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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ROBERT ROZHDESTVENSKY 




POEEPT POJKflECTBEHCKHfl 



Hubert Rozhdestvensky (b. 1932) is one oj our most po- 
pular young poets, and a follower of Mayakovsky whose 
belief that modern poetry should be based on real fact 
he shares. His style is dramatic and direct. Using Ro- 
bert Rozhdestvensky' s poems, the composer Dmitri Kaba- 
levsky has written a “ Requiem ”, in memory of those who 
died in the war against fascism. “ Letters to the Thirti- 
eth Century” and “ Sputnik Calling ” are the most inte- 
resting of Robert Rozhdestvensky' s collections of poetry. 



rioJIOBMHa 



XnTpo3aflbie napti , 
b raaanax 

npflna 

TOpwecTBO , 

.roBopujiu: 

«Ha! 

Eepu ! 

Bor — 

noauapcTBa Moero...» 
JlHCTba 

pyiuaTcn c 6epe3. 

Aoacflb 

nporH03 onpoBepr... 
rioaOBHHHaTblH 

BOlipOC. 

noaoBHHwarbifi 

OTBeT... 

IIocpeflHHe THUlHHbl 
cseT MepuaeT 
ro JiyGo m . . . 

IloaoBHHMaT 

cepn 

ayHbi. 

JToaoBHHMaTa 

aio6oBb... 

Bot h aHBeiib 

OTrpeMea. 
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Halves 



Tsars, 

their wisdom 

in their seats, 

had enough 

but craved for more. 
Sly-tongued schemers, 

they would bleat: 

“Half my kingdom 

will be yours!” 

Half a question, 
half a sigh.... 

Falling leaves 

and falling rain. 

Half an answer... 

Clouds on high, 

Weather forecast 
wrong again! 
in the quiet 
of the night 
dim blue rays 

like shadows fall.... 

Half a moon 
sheds half a light, 
half a love, 
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no light at all. 




Kan.m h-pymaa 
CJIWLUHa... 

HeilOHHTHOCTb 

noaycna. 

OcTOpOJKHOCTb 

noayinep. 

FIOJIOBHHHaTOCTb B flyLue 

ne ApaaHH, 

He BOpOUIH. 
lUar oflHH — 

H BOT ywe 

noaynpaBfla 
jiyime jiwh! 

M ywe npHHTeH 

H BepHbl 
nojiyflpyabH... 

B 3TOT 

HeH.aoewHbiM Mwp 
naK-TO nocny aa.ica 

a! 

He OoHTbca 
A.1HHHI.1X rpo3, 
lUIH4HTb BpeMH 

Ha pyKax. 
B noJiHbiii ro.ioc! 

B IlOAHblii 

Poct! 

Hah — 

B noaHblH, 

MJ1M 

hiikhk! 



With the passing 
of a storm 
raindrops gleam 
like sparkling beads. 

Half-dreams 

are 

of fancy born, 

prudent minds 

half-measures breed. 

Fickle hearts 
Deception screen. 

Leave them be 
if you are wise. 

Just a step, 

and half-truths 

seem 

better, 
healthier 
than lies. 

When a myth 

erases fact, 

Half a friend’s a friend, 

and more. 

One fine day 
I loudly knocked 
at the planet’s 

fateful door. 

Fear no storm, 
no gloomy night; 
cradling time, 

in life rejoice. 

Stretch up to full, 

to towering height! 

Speak out in full, 

in thunderous voice! 
Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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Jlyueean ooaesHb 



Radiation Sickness 



i 



JlyqeBan — TaK ayqeBan! 
no nonpoftyii 

ce6n 

yTeuib: 

cjiiiuiko.ii AOJiroe 

BpaqeBaHHe 

II HOSTH HHKaKMX 

u ageing. 

ITpHrOBOpbl MegHKOB 

CBHTbl, 

CHHCXIDKJII'HHH 

He npocH... 

ToJIbKI) B 4eM OHH 

HHHOBaTbl , 

BHVKH 

neneabHbix 

XapocMM?. . 
flgOBHTO CBepiiaiOT 
pocbl. 

npMTBOpHJICH 4HCTI.IM 

030H. 

H Kpiiqax no aeiuae 
ypoggu, 

OTBeqaioiuMe 
aa othob!.. 

BpeMa 

nauiy njiamvry 

KpyTBT, 



Radiation sickness! 

Humanity 

1 puts it bluntly: 

learn to endure. 

The treatment 
Takes an eternity, 
and there’s little chance 
of a cure. 

Judgement’s passed. 

No hope, 
not a glimmer. 

Is it fair — 

come, speak up and say— 
that the heirs 
of the Hiroshimas 
for their fathers 

are made to pay?... 

Drops of dew 

have a poisonous glitter, 

and the air 

pretends to be clean. 

The complaints 

of the guiltless 

are bitter, 

malformed infants 
moan and scream. 

Mauled by time, 

i our ancient planet 

is a gaping wound. 



I 
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Ben OHa — 

K3K CBeiUHli nope3... 

Ax. KHKHe npoTflWHbie 

pyKM 

y Te6n, 

jiyqeBaH 6o.ie.iHti! 

Ka.ieHAapi. 

vcMexaeTCH kphbo, 

ona^aiOT 
ero .niCTbi. 

Cko.ii.ko jict 

npoiuyiwejio co nspbiBa! 
CKoahKo JieT nporyfleao! 

A Tbl 

Baaaimib b Kaw^oro 

OT pOJKrteHHB, 

HaquHaeuibcfl 
c caMbix KopHeii. 

Kan 6e3MOJiBHan 

anH^eMMa, 

Kan ttpoKJiHThe 

iiaJieKHx 

AHeii. 

BHAHuib: 

3TO TBOH 

Sojihmkm! 

3to Bee eme waantub 

TM — 

jiyienaa Gojicshk 

Conatui , 

t{>aH({iapoHcTita 
h K.ieBeTi.i. 

3to — tj)aKT! 

3to MHe 

He Kaaterca . 

Moweuib Aaace 
He OTBenaTb... 

IIorjIHflH, 

Kai; oe.iyco 

X8H?KeCTBO , 

3Ha'IHT, CHOBa 
tboh neaaTb! 



You are 

omnipresent, 

and many-handed, 
radiation sickness; 

your scars 

never heal. 

Look! 

The calendar, grinning crookedly, 
sheds its sheets.... 

The deadly blast 
fades away with the years, 

but, wickedly, 

time itself 
you seek 
to outlast. 

In our blood-stream you rove, 

sowing panic, 

to our marrow 

you eat 

your way, 

like the germ 
of an epidemic, 
like the curse 
of a blighted day. 

You attack us in secret. 

Your villainy, 

like your sores, 
is not pretty to see, 
radiation sickness 

of calumny 

swagger, 

cowardice, spiteful glee! 

It’s a fact, 

not a fruit of fantasy, 

I am not 

sending words 

down the drain. 

Look how beardless 

these days 

is hypocrisy: 

it’s a sign 

you’ve cropped up again! 
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Jlysenan ooae.iHb, 



JiyweBan 

lipHTaHBlUaHCJI 

fiefla. 

He noMoryT 

yBemenaHHH, 

Miofi Hcieajia tm 
naBceraa. 

H TaKHX rtOKTOpoi! 

lie m>iy<iHTh 

H Taiaix jieKapeTii 

lie flOCTUTb... 

Bpeiwn Bi>i.ie«iiiT. 

Bpema 

BbiJiemiT, 

>Kajib, 

•ITO Jloai’d npHAOTCH 

jKJiaib. 
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Radiation sickness — 

how lavishly 
You bestow your bounty. 

Alas! 

Exhortations won’t help 

to banish you 

from the planet’s 
tormented face. 

There’s no drug 
in the medical cabinet, 
there’s no doctor 

to spell your doom. 
Time will kill you 

in time. 

That’s definite. 

It’s a pity 
it won’t be soon. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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MAXIM RYLSKY 
MAKCHM PbIJIbCKHfl 




Maxim Rylsky ( 1895-1964 ) was a major Ukrainian 
poet. He began writing poetry as a schoolboy, and his 
first book “On White Islands ” was published in 1910 
when he was only 15. His artistic tastes became defined 
at a very early age', he was in love with the 19th century 
classics, and there were three names he particularly 
revered: Pushkin, Taras Shevchenko and Adam Mickie- 
wicz. a child he lived for a time in the family 

of the famous Ukrainian composer Lysenko, to whom 
he owes his love for folk songs which he carried 
through life with him. Maxim Rylsky’s songful lyri- 
cism is astutely psychological, his hues are remini- 
scent of a delicate water-colour and his picturesque 
descriptions are vivid and evocative. He was also ail 
unsurpassed master of translation into Ukrainian and 
translated, besides the masterpieces of Russian and 
Polish poetry, such works as Roileau's “ Poetic Art”, 
Corneille’ s and Racine's tragedies and Voltaire’s 
“ Pucelle Until his death he carried on important 
research at the Kiev Academy of Sciences. Maxim 
Rylsky was awarded the Lenin Prize in 1960. 



KynepCKaa b Hchom noJiHHe 



TnJKenoii Ho'ibio, ripe A ceflbiM paccBCTOM, 

Oh, MOJmajiHBbiii, crop6jieHHbiii, xyAoK, 

B xo.ioAHyw HOH6pbCKyw noroAy, 

Ctckjiom KoaoBUiyw oo.ibHoe cepAue, 

B OKOHne lcyiepcKoii jieroHbi;o cryKHyji 
II iipm<a.'iaa — npnKa:i nocaeAHHii b skh3hii! — 

B ceMettubiii Bbie3A, b 6p«'iKy, aanpnraTb 
Konefi 6e3 myMa... 

To 6biJia MHiiyTa, 

Koraa c caMHM co6ok> oh riopmui — 

C TeM, c JleBHHbiM, c apiicTOapaTOM , c rpacjioiw, 
C noMeniHisoM, c rycapcKMM oqfmuepoM 
W Aaate c iMyapepoM HCHonojiHHCKHM, 

MtO JKHJ1 ABoHhoiO }KH3HblO, H, BOCTOpr 
ToJiCTOBnea npocTOBaTwx Bbi3biBaa, 

M npaaAHbie cyaw h liepecyAbi, — 

^a, HHTb riopiiaa noc.neAHKUo, >KHByio, 

KoTopoio em,e 6bi.i ceaaaH c npouiJibiM, — 

CyAba h noAcyAHMbiii BMecTe c TeM, — 

1 Ito6m yiiTH cKHTa.ibueM HenssecTHUM , — 

KyAa? Oh hcho noHHMaJi an caM? 

F.iyxoii npoceJioK, 6pbiarH ot Koaec, 

Hot aomaAHHbiH, SjieAHbiii .iyM paccBeTa, 

H KpoxoTHa a cthhuhh, h noesA, 

HecTpoiiHbix MbicJieH poii, Kan b thikkom cHe, 
IIIyM paarOBOpOB, CJIbllUHblfi KHK CKB03b BOAy, 
06T>HThH HeHaBHCTHoii :iMXopa;u;n — 

II CMepTb... 
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Coachman’s Cottage, Yasnaya Polyana 



One heavy night, before a hoary dawn, 

In silence, worn and bent with ague and age, 

One heavy night in bleak November 
That wounds an old man’s heart like splintered glass, 
He knocked at the coachman’s cottage and he ordered— 
The one last order to be given in his life — 

The coach to be prepared, the horses harnessed, 

And, mind, no noise.... 

It was upon that night 
He meant to break forever with himself, 

With Levin, the aristocrat, the count, 

The country gentleman, the hussar officer, 

And even with the legendary sage, 

Him who had led a double life, yet caused 
The wide-eyed adulation of Tolstoyans 
Along with empty gossip and wild cant.... 

To break the last, the only living -thread 
(Accused and stern accuser — all in one) 

And leave, and go, a wanderer unknown — 

Where to — had he himself a clear idea? 

A shadowed country lane; mud splashing from the 

wheels; 

The sweat of horses; faint and pallid dawn. 

And then the tiny station, and the train. 

His thoughts, confused as in a haunting nightmare; 

The fever-deadened hum of conversation, 

The hot embraces of the hated ague, 

And death.... 
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II b Boay cimeio npyaa, 
r«e OH liopofi C ItpecTbHHCKnMH ABTbMH 
ItyiiajiCH, 6pocw.iacb baoba, pbiflaa, 

H He Moraa irpniirn b coon, uoraa 
Ee cnacJiii — c Hanoio uejibio? Kto? i 

Pocchh coflporHyaacb. BMecTe c Heii 
Becb m up. 

Ta xyaomaBaa pyita, 

Mto HOMi.to nocTy'iaaacb b Kyqepocyio, 

Bo Bee iKHBbie cTyKHyjia cepaua 
H npoGyamia cneT.iyKi xpeBory, — 

II iiepea qeaoBeqecTBa cyaoM, 

Kaa iiepea coBecTbio ciioeii, npeacTaa oh, 
H eya tot b 3 B 6 chji Bee ero aeJ>a, 

HcKaHHH, COMHeHHfl, IIopblBbl, — 

11 nparoBop ohi.i MepTBOMy: 6eccMepTbe. 



And then into the blue peace of the pond 
t Where erewhile he had bathed with peasant children 

The widow, sobbing wildly, cast herself, 

Unable to recover from the shock 

When saved— by whom, and why, and to what end? 
All Russia shuddered at the tidings, and with her 
The entire world. 

The old man’s wizened hand 
Which had been knocking at the doors of coachman’s 

cottage, 

Awoke alarm within the hearts of all alive. 

At last, before his one and only judge — before 

humanity 

He stood as though before his own sick conscience. 

That judge supreme weighed all his deeds and thoughts, 
His search for truth, his doubts, his aspirations: 

The sentence which he passed was immortality. 

Translated by Dorian Rottcnberg 
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BouHa aJioft n Seaoii po 3 bi 



The War of the Roses 



BbiJi meruibiii dooicdb, o mpaee 
c mourn coda. 

MB. ByHHH 

BbiJi Tenjiwii HOW) b TpaBC ctomt Bo;ia, 
M cTpeK03a Ha bctkc oGcbixaeT. 

3anax ocTpee aohiiuk. Ha rne;i;;a 
BnepBbie b HeGo JiacTonta nsMBiBaeT. 

HoflBHablBaH CBCTJIhlii BHHOrpafl, 

CsieeTCH aeByuiKa caMa c coGoio, 

H HpKO MaKH aabie ropHT, 

Ommtm cBeaseii BJiaioti Aoavienoio. 

3a pemsoii necHH BflaJiewe cabiiuiia, 

A y BepaHflhi, a^ecb, iia K.iyMGe Maaoft 
HjeT b Tauiii GecitpoBHaa BoiiHa, 

Bee Ta >Ke: Gejioii poabi c poaofi anofi. 



Warm rain has soaked the 
lawn from hedge to hedge 

I. BVN1N 

Warm rain has soaked the lawn from hedge to hedge 
Perched on a twig, the dragonfly sits drying. 

Sweet smells the grass. A swallow not long fledged 
Starts from the nest to try its wings in flying. 

A farmgirl binds her grapevines to their props 
And softly laughs— at what? Need we explain? 
Crimson, the poppies shine like red wine-drops 
Distilled from sunshine, happiness and rain. 

Songs float to me from far beyond the river, 

While here, beneath the porch, a welcome sight, 

A bloodless war seems going on forever: 

The war between the red rose and the white. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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MIKHAIL SVETLOV 




MHXAHJI CBETJIOB 



Mikhail S vetlov (1903-1965) was born in the south of 
Russia into a poor Jewish family. He moved to Moscow 
as a young man and there joined a literary group known 
as “ Komsomol Poets”. His “ Grenada ” (1926), which 
was Mayakovsky’s favourite poem, is known to all. 
It expresses in a most natural way the feeling of inter- 
national brotherhood which was shared by the people 
who made the Great October revolution. 

Svetlov’s poetry emanates gentleness and kindness, 
and displays a fine sense of humour. He was a romantic, 
and was prone to poetise everything that surrounded him. 
His plays in verse: “ Fairy Tale ”, “'Twenty Years 
Later”, “ The Brandenburg Gate” and others made 
what we now call the “ Svetlov Theatre”. His last and 
fullest collections were “ Horizon ” (1958), “ Hunting 
Lodge” (1964), and “ Poetry of Recent Years”, for 
ivhich he was posthumously awarded the Lenin Prise. 



BecciwepTHe 



Kan Maab'iiiKH, mcitiih o no6e«ax, 

N'M'iajiHCb b Heu3BCCTHbie npan 
/fna aiireaa na ;myx BeaocnneAax — 

JItoGOBb MOH H MOJIOAOCTfc MOfl. 

Hgy no caefly. Tpaccy aayqaio. 

3flecb mnna BbiAOXJiacb, a aaeci. npoKOJi, 

A aflecb iioa-bCM — aaecb ioiiocti. H3ay<iaeT 
jJeHb Moero BCTynaenbn b komcomoji. 

H, k Gyaymeirty bhxoah naBcrpeny, 

H npouraoro He cicHaunaio c nae'i. 

}&H3Hb He peKa, OHa — npoTHnopenbe, 

OHa, isaK pern., noaHtua npeaocTepeHh — 

^an noKoaeHbn, He n.ui Haceaenba, 

Kan 3oaoTo, MHHyTbi coon pa if , 

H noaiioBecHbiii pyGab cruxoTBopeubH 
Ha rpiiBeHHHKH tu ne paaMeiniu. 

He Meao'ibio naaTH CBoeii oT'iH3He, 

B Horax ee ne nyTaiica b nyTii 
H 3a Koaioaeii npoBoaoiioii hui3hh 
B eccMepTiie lioaTa ofipeTii. 

He Gohch CTapocTH. Hto cesima? — nycToe! 
EpocaHca, pacceKaii boaobopot, 

H cftiepTb K Te6e ne crpauiHoro — ripocxoio, 
3acTeH'iHiioio aeBO'iKoii iipnaeT. 
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Immortality 



Romantic youngsters, drunk with dreams of triumph, 
They’ve pedalled off to continents unknown, 

Two angels on two bicycles fast-flying— 

My love and youth, and left me all alone. 

And now I’m trying to retrace their route 
With here a punctured tire and there a fall.... 

But steady! Here’s a steep ascent— the date 
That made me member of the Komsomol. 



Nay, when I sally forth toward the future 
I won’t discard the past as a thing outworn. 

What? Life’s a river? No, it’s all a-quiver 
With contradiction, whose main purpose is to warn: 

For your generation — not for numeration 
Hoard up your minutes as you’d hoard up gold. 

But don’t exchange the sterling of your talent 
For jingling coin that soon grows stale and old. 



Don’t pay your country back with petty pence, 

Don’t be a nuisance to her on her course. 

And then, when you have cleared life’s barbed wire 

fence, 



A poet’s immortality is yours. 



Don’t fear old age. What’s greying hair? Mere trifles 
Plunge headlong in, cut straight across the whirl, 

And death will come to you, no grisly idol, 

But just a blushing sixteen-year-old girl. 
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Kai; npoa.ii.i th? 4 to coTBopHJi? He iiOMHumbV 
H bc<' >Ke Tbi HeaapoM npoWH.i Ben. 

Tboh cthxh, Tefia 30 bot Ha noiviom.h 
Te6 ii noxopoiiHBimiii •le.ioHCK. 

He pOflCTBeHHHK, Tbl OblJI eMy pOAHMbIM. 

Oh 6y.neT ripoflojisKaTb c toooh Apyamxb 
Bern ;i;ii:iHb. h noTOMy HeoGxoAwvio 
Eme HacToiWHBeii, eipe ynpnMeii aoiTb. 

M, hobmh j(em. BCTpeian ;ioopbiM h;uvui,hom, 
Epocb HerlOABII>KH(JCTb H, OTKHHyB CTpaX, 
lloaamo BCTpesait c biioxoh pa^oM 
Ha BceM fiery , 

Ha BceM cKaKy, 

Ha Beex liapax. 

H BcnoMHHan Mojioaoerb Gbuiyio, 

H noKHflaro AOJiSKHOCTb cTapuKa, 

H hjhocth pyMHHan mei;a 
riepe,«o mhoh onnTb flan nouejiyji. 
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What have you lived for? What have you created? 

You can’t recall? And yet you haven’t lived in vain, 
For he who buries you will call you to the rescue — 

You and your poetry — again and yet again. 

Although no kinsmen, your two spirits are akin. 

Such bonds as these survive the grimmest death. 

And therefore you must go through thick and thin 
And live, live on while able to draw breath. 

Yes, greeting the new day with kindly eye, 

Cast off your numbness and, discarding fear, 

Come out to meet your poetry, your lime 
Full speed, lull steam ahead, in full career! 

So, reassured once more, dispelling doubt, 

I leave the dismal office of old man, 

And once again the sweet lass Youth holds out 
Her rosy cheek, which if I want to kiss, l can. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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ropH30HT 



Horizon 



Tain, r^e Hefio BCTpeTHiioeb 

c aemieii, 

ropH30HT pOflMaCH MOJIOflofi. 

A 6ery, mejiaHHeM tohhm. 
ropHSOHT OTXOflHT. A 3a HHM. 

Boh oh aa ropofi, a hot — 3a MopeM... 
JIaflHO, aaflHo, mh eme nocnopiiM! 

A b norone rrroit ho ycraHy , 

Mne 3«opoBBH CBoero He HcaJib, 

Byflh h apoKanT, ec.in He flocxany 
3Ty yQeraiomyw «aab! 

Bee flepesba 3n6epy oTTyAa, 
l’fle /KHBCT HeilOBMailHOe MyflO. 

Bcex 3Bepeii mthobchho npupyiy .. . 

3to OyfleT, ecjm h xoay ! 

A nymycb ua XHxpocTh, na ofi.waH, 
C6oity noflitpaflycb... Ho kbk o6haho — 
Ha nyTH MoeM BCTaeT TyMaH, 

M OIIHTb MHC HHMero He BHAHO. 

A B3Hy3Aaa OTaiiiHoro kohh — 
ropH30HT yXOAHT OT MeHH. 

A nepecKO'iHJi b aBToMofiiuih — 
r opn30HTa HeT, a TOJibKo 11 blab. 

Jl Kyrmii Chjict Ha caiwoJieT. 

Oh Tenepb, HaBepHo, He yiiAeT! 

POBHO, IipeAHHHO ryAHT MOTOpi.1. 
TopHsoHTa HeT, ho ecxb npocropbi! 



The sky, it’s said, came down to meet the earth, 
And so, it’s said, Horizon came to birth. 

This son of Earth and Sky I swore to find: 

I ran... he ran... and left me far behind. 

Ah well, I thought, this rascal’s hard to catch, 
But one fine day he’s going to find his match. 

I see now how he slips from place to place, 

From ridge to farther ridge as I pursue; 

So I must spare no pains and speed my pace, 
And, if I fail, begin the chase anew. 

I’ll leave my mark in that Horizon-land, 

Cut down those ever-beckoning skyline trees, 

And tame his beasts to eat out of my hand.... 
But ever to new boundaries he flies. 

On foot, I find, I cannot match his speed: 

I saddle up and mount a doughty steed; 

Horizon treats this challenge with disdain.... 

From horse to car I change, but still in vain. 
From car to plane— and in the sky I vow 
This son of Sky will not escape me now! 

But in the air the situation changes: 

Where is the skyline to these mountain ranges? 
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Ecth HOJiii, roTOBbie nun xjie6a, 

Ecti> eme He yauaHHoe hcGo, 

EcTb »CJUHne! H 6y;(f. fijiarocaoBtHHa 
3 toh Kan:;(oH Aajm nepeMt-Ha!.. 
Iop«30HT Moii! Tbi oriHTb flaaeK? 

Hy eme, cmc, eme pmbok! 

Kars lipecTynmiK cpeAii oeaa ah n , 

ropH30HT yxOAHT OT MCHh! 

I OpHHOHT MOM... it limy TBOii CJieA, 

>1( JIOBJ1M) OOMaHMMBbIM HSrtlfi. 

MoweT 6biTt», Teon m BOBce nex? 
MoweT 6biTb, Tbi Ha BOHHe norH6? 

Mm • — moh TOBapmim h h — 
OTKpbIBae.M HOBble KpaH. 

C ropenbio h "lyBCTByHi Tenepb, 

(.KoabKo 6biao Ha nyTM noTepb! 

M nycKaii no;mii.iMcb oSejiHcim 
Hafl AlOAbMH, norn6lHHMH B HyTH , — 
Bci? Aa.ieKoe th CAe.iaB ojih.ikhm . 

4to 6 onnTb k AaaeKOMy hath! 



Beneath my eyes in swift succession flowing 
Are forests, lakes, fields ready for the sowing. 

A wealth of scenes for me to feast my eyes on. 

But where, oh where’s this runaway horizon? 

However fast I run or ride or fly, 

Your swift retreat keeps pace with my advance; 
Whatever speed I set or trick I try, 

Yon still keep leading me a merry dance.... 

Horizon, you have gone without a trace. 

Perhaps you never had a real existence. 

But one good thing I brought back from the chase— 

A lesson in endurance and persistence. 

My friends and I, exploring far and wide, 

Keep opening new horizons, rich and real, 

And when we hear of any paths untried, 

Again we’ll show our courage and our zeal. 

Despite all losses, bitter though they are, 

We’ll bring them nearer, goals that are still far! 

Translated by Archie Johnstone 
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B SojibHHue 



In Hospital 



Hy Ha wo paccuMThisaTb eme-To? 
KajK^biii AeHb BCTpe'iaioT, npoBoacaioT... 
KaateTCH, mchh yj«e noneTOM, 

Kait cejieAKy JiyitOM, OK-pyacaaiT. 

Heyate.iH mw 6e3MoJiBHbi oyflew, 

Kait b nacbi HOHHbie yqpe>KAeHhe? 

Moj«eT ChiTb, yn;e He cjimiuho juoahm 
no3BOH04Horo CTOJifia rynenbe? 

l Iepxa c Aaa, paccBeTbi BnepeAw! 

IlycTb Moii nbi.i naK oyA’ro ocn.maeT, 

Bee ate cepAUC y mch>i b rpy;(H 
MaaeHbKHM ooKcepoM nporKuuaeT. 

Pa.ttte mm npocTUTbCH aaxoTejin, 

Pa3Be «A. r i.in.iyiiit» mw cnoeM, 

Ec.ih Bee moii cocyAw b Teae 
KpacHbiM neperioJiHeHM bhhom? 

Bed Moe CO MHOK) pHAOM, TyT, 

Mae Mo.TiaTb roAa He iio3bojihhjt. 

BoHHbl C BHHTOBKaMH HAyT, 

MaTepH e AeTHUiKaMH rynmoT. 

H iiycKaii phahmh cjioHapeM 

Ho>ib HeeeT Aensv pctbo HaA oojibHHueii , - 

Hy-Ka, yT[H>, HaeTyiiaii cKopeii, 

CTaHb, Moe okho, Moeii oomhhucm! 



What on earth is there to hope for or expect? 

Every day they see me off and meet me. 

They’re surrounding me with honour and respect 
Like a fish with onions, nice and neatly. 

Are we really doomed to silent gloom, 

Like an office left and closed at five? 

Will men no longer hear my heart-beats boom. 
Signalling that I am still alive? 

Damn it, no! There’s still some dawns ahead. 

Though it looks my gumption’s cooling off, 

Yet that little boxer in my chest 
Doubtless, still sounds militant enough! 

What is all this junk about farewell? 

What mention can there be of alleluia 
When with reddest wine my vessels swell? 

Talk of death when life goes surging through you! 

All my fire lives on in me unstifled 
And the times command I have my say — 

Soldiers march along with shouldered rifles, 

Mothers bring their children out to play. 

Let old warden Night be keeping vigil 
Over me, this hospital, this gloom... 

Come on, morning, quick — I’ll make a gunhole 
Of the window in my lonely room! 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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PARUIR SEVAK 




IIAPyfiP CEBAK 



Paruir Sevak (b. 1924) is a gifted Armenian poet. He 
was educated at the Gorky Literary Institute. In his 
poetry he has combined the traditions of ancient Ar- 
menian, modern Russian and West-European art. 
In spite of his great erudition Sevak does not indulge 
in euphuistic intellectualism. On the contrary, his 
poetry is firmly rooted in real life. Paruir Sevak is 
both an excellent craftsman and a true artist. 



PoflHHe 



0 poflHHa ! 

Ywe jict TpnAuaTb yiy n TBoii H.sbii;, 
no Bee we roBopiiTb c tooohi o Te6e 
n 6e3 ornnSoK He Mory — 

Bcer«a, Bcer«a 

cSnsaiocb u Tepaioch ot no.iiieiibji! 

Kor«a BecHOio paHneii 

TBoeii KyKyiuKii CJiwuiy KyKOBaHbe, 

TO MHHTCH, 

■ito KyKyuma, aanKiuici., 

Moe KOCHOH3bI1be nepenoAHT, 

BOCTopr Te.inmiii moh, 

■ITO n03flpaBJIHCT 3a MeHH 

a m.'yKimaa nTHna 

too a c TBoeii Bccuoii! 

If ffawe TeiiH jieTHHe tboh 
MOH npH3HaHHH 6e3MOJIBHO nepeHO,HflT 
h co jinny TBoeMy Ha chhcm ncflocnoae 
noiOT xBaaeSiibiii iiimh juo 6 mi, 

TO y«JIHHHHCb, TO CWHMaHCb, 
noffoSno aepHbiM h.ilikjim onui. . . 

Korfla nao«bi tboh b caAax occhhhx 
c Ae pen ben i;an.in>ni KaTHTCH orneBi.iMH, 
nOHHTHO KaatAOMy, >ito oto 
Moe TopwecTBeimoe necHoneHbe, 

AapaMH BAOXHOBAeimoe tbohmh. 
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To My Motherland 



0 Motherland! 

For thirty years I have been striving after 
perfection in Thy tongue, but cannot speak 
to Thee without mistakes.... 

Again, again, 

emotion makes me lose the thread and stammer 

And when, in early Spring, 

1 hear Thy cuckoos calling 
it strikes me 

that the stuttering of the cuckoo 
translates my tongue-tied utterance, 
my fond, dumb ardour, 

that the ecstatic bird brings Thee my greetings, 
sings of Thy Spring to Thee! 

And even silent Summer shadows 
translate my wordless declarations 
and chant adoring hymns of praise 
to Thy Sun in Thine azure heaven, 
now stretching long, now falling short, 
like murky tongues of flame. 

When, in Thy Autumn gardens, 

fiery drops from all the trees are falling, 

! then all men recognise in this 

my solemn psalmody’s triumphant song, 
inspired by Thy good and gracious gifts. 

| 

i 
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06 3T0M rOBopilT II THOM M0pO3Hblii CHer, 
on aanax ^ei'CTea ;iaJii>neio upHiiec, 
oh, Kait h a, h Te6a BJUo6jieH Ha lies, 
ii, caoBHO h, oh oe.irojioe!.. 

A b Miip, 

Kor;ia c to6oio o Te6e a roBopio, — 
o, flame h to i via 
He *ito iihoc n Tuopio, 
nan M35iepiiio CfiyfliibiMH caoiiavn 
MOJi'iaime Moe, 

■ito6 c oojibio y6c;oiTbcn ciioiia 
b oecciiabii eoScTBCiiiioro caoea, 
b MorymecTBe siOJi'iaiibii TBoero... 

0 KpoBHaa! 

Tbi — MHoroBeKosan (fiamumii moh. 

A H... 

Cynierb 6w Tan nine nan i. , 
hto6m Te6e CTbifla He 3HaTb 
3a to, hto tbi flaaa mhc hmh!.. 

Be«h niGeab iipaw:;iHan — aciiami noaoBima! 
CyMeTh 6bi Tat; MHe yMepeTb, 

4to6 tw... otiaaKiiBaaa ci.ma! 



Thy frosty snow, too, speaks of this for me. 
It brings the scent of childhood's far-off days, 
like me, eternally in love with Thee 
and, like me, voiceless in Thy praise. 

Here, too, 

where I do speak to Thee of Thee, 

why, even here, 

all that I have achieved 

is to measure with inadequate words 

the silence which is mine, 

only to realise painfully again 

how powerless is my poetic strain, 

how mighty is the silence which is Thine. 

Blood of my blood! 

Thou art Thyself my surname, old and proud, 
Whilst I... 

so long as I have breath 
must live so that no shame 
should touch Thee from that name 
by Thee on me bestowed! 

A good death died— and half of life is won! 
And I ... 

I would that I die such a death 
that Thou... shouldst mourn a son. 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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BepHTCII MH6... 



I 



Moh roJioBa 

B TBOHX TOpBMMX Jia^OHHX, 
moh rojioBa 

iia tbohx naxy*inx Koaewix. 

He noMiiio, 

lie BcnoiviHHaio 

HH O «ieM, HH O KOM, 

npocTo h noHHMaio 

MlfpOBOH 3 aKOH: 

ecTb b GecKpaimeH BceaenHoit 

npocTopbi nnaneT thkhx, 

rAe hot mi 3eMHbix TnroTeHHH, 

IIH THrOT 3 eMHblX. 
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My Belief 



At times when my head 

is cradled in the hot palms of your hands, 

At times when my head 

is laid in the scented sweetness of your lap, 
I do not mind 
nor call to mind 
anything, anyone. 

It is simply that my mind 
is utterly, wholly won 
to the belief that in Infinity 
some planets whirl and swirl 
as free of our laws of gravity 
as of the grave cares of the World. 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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ILYA SELVINSKY 




HJIBfl CEJILBHHCKHM 



Ilya Selvinsky (1899-1968) was born in the Crimea. 
When the Civil War began , he joined a revolutionary 
detachment fighting the Whites, was captured and put 
in prison. After the Civil War was over, Selvinsky 
plunged headlong into the mainstream of life. He 
worked as an unskilled labourer, a sailor, a stevedore, to 
name but a few of his different jobs, and at the same 
time managed to study at the Law Department of Mos- 
cow U niversity. He had already written some poetry, 
and being a man of enormous energy and extremely 
lively temperament kept experimenting with forms 
and styles. In the 1920s he headed the constructivist 
school, proclaimed a manifesto, and revived the genre 
of tragedy in verse, writing about a dozen plays, sever- 
al of which have been produced on the Soviet stage. 
An original lyricist, Selvinsky evolved his own system 
of “beats” in poetry, and introduced new rhythms and 
idioms, tie has written many verses about animals, 
describing their characters, movements and distinctive 
traits with competence and not. infrequently drawing a 
paradoxical parallel between these beasts and men. 
His philosophical and love poems of recent years 
throb with a thirst for life', they speak of the destructive 
power of time and the eternity of Nature. 




Turp 



OSflbiM^eHHwii , no H.t6eM;aBiiinii khshh, 
j^biuia SoKaMH, m.uncji H3 Taiirn. 

.'iejienoii rpiiBOH 1 oh noneji uiarn. 
3aHii^cRCBiiiHH. JKecTKHij. MeflHo-Kpacm»i0. 

yrproMo rop6nch , orit6aeT ria/ib, 

BceM TeaoM 3auaflaH Meat jionaTOK, 

BaacTaeT 6ca paaScra na pacnagoK 
li h uaniy B03BpamaeTca onnTi>. 

On aaSupacT aartaxH ao itaci. 

Pmhht — 

lie oT3i>i BacTcn Tiirpmia... 

H CHOBa B [lyTh. UblTb MOHiCT, HOP ltapTeHh. 
Tenepb ya; HeaaaeM eMy TaHTbcn. 

BoKpyr iioSaecKiiBanne caioflbi. 

HyHuoBoii kjhokbm myrKHc naKpaHbi... 

H Bflpyr — CJieflbi! TarpHiiwe caeflbi! 

TaKHe floporHe cepjpiy aanu . . . 

Ohh Bfloab rpnBbi orH6aiOT nagi>, 

H, cjiobho 3flecb flan Bcex ofliiii nopaj(OK, 
BaaeTaaiT 6e3 pa36era ua pacnaflOK, 

II b aamy B03BpamaiOTCH on»Tb. 

1 OnytuKa Taura. 
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Tiger 



By retribution scorched, from fate he fled. 

Through forest brakes with heaving flanks he races. 
Towards the green of glades he turns his paces..., 

His coat befrosted. Hard. Deep copper-red. 

He skirls the gully, muscles hunched, morose. 

His pendant body weighs on shoulder-blades. 

With ease he leaps the trunks that block the 

glades, 

Again to seek the forest dark and close. 

He fills his lungs. His nostrils scent the air. 

He roars 

but hears no tigress call a lover.... 

Then on again. For guns he has no care. 

No longer does lie deign to lurk in cover. 

Small sun-lit mica points gleam all around. 

Like spattered blood-drops cranberries dot the 

clearing. 

A sudden halt — fresh foot-prints he has found! 

Ah! Tigress-paws, so feline, near, endearing!! 

He skirts the gully, drawn by that fresh track 
As if some law imposed and all obeyed. 

With ease he clears the trunks that block the glade, 
Again the virgin forest beckons back.... 
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A OH — HO huh! rnrailTCKHMH npbDKKHMH ! 
Ik'cejibiH , MOJioAoii He no JieTaivi! 

Ho HeBflOMei; JieTHmeMy , nan njiaisiH, 

Hto oh HeceTca no cbohm caeaaM. 



A dashing flame — gigantic leaps and bounds — 
Ecstatic joy returns from far-off youth. 

No inkling prompts that brain to sense the truth— 
Those prints he left when first he made his rounds. 



Translated by Tom Sotting 




Eepe3a 



Eepeana b po3onaToii i;oa;e 
Ctoht, cepeiKKaMii CTpyncb. 

A iia 6epe3i<e — TeMHbiii rviaa, 

Ha oko fleBuibe noxoHinii. 
OgHajKgbi, nepenga Meaty, 

H uiea no MOJiogOMy nyry , 

Ho yBHgaji, ho noRxoaty — 

H mm raafliiM b raaaa gpyr gpyry. 
Ona KaK 6 y«TO bch ropnT, 

Kan Gbi nciibiTbiBaeT: CTpyuiy? 
3araa«biBaeT upaMo b gymy 
H... ToabKO >ito ne roBopirr. 

H — MepT B 03 bMll! — HC 3H3K) CaM, 
IIo h nognaa nog oGanube 
npocToro gepesa. FaaaaM 
Bepe3KH ;)Toii nanamibe 
IIpegcTano, toiiio gpeBHiiii poit. 

Tan HteHCTBeimo ciiaao Teao. 

TaK ropecTiio ona rjingena, 

H Gwa b apaiKe TaKoii ynpen, 

Hto h CMyTHaen u mouth 
P euina He nyroM, a gepeBHeii, 

Kan GyflTO bctpcthhch b nyTii 
C 3aBopoatenHoio uapennoii. 
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The Birch-Tree 



The birch-tree glitters, catkin-laden, 
Bejewelled, in her blushing bark, 

And the birch-tree’s eye is dark 
As the eye of some fair maiden. 

Once, as I was passing by 
Across the freshly sprouting green, 
Enthralled by something I had seen 
I went up close and caught her eye.... 
And she seemed all afire to reach 
My inmost heart, as though to test 
My courage for some dangerous quest — 
She only lacked the gift of speech. 

The devil knows — I know not how — 
But somehow, spellbound and ensnared 
By a mere tree, I hardly dared 
To tear my eyes from branch and bough. 
And so compelling was her look, 

So feminine her body gleamed. 

So fatal and so sad she seemed, 

And in her eyes such mute rebuke, 

That I felt guilty and confess 
I fled the green and took the street 
As though indeed I’d chanced to meet 
With some enchanted fair princess. 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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TpareflHH 



TOBOPHT, 'ITO KOMUO3HT0P CabllHHT 
Ha Tpii cothh 3ByKOB 6o.ii.iLie uac. 
Ho OHH 6e3MOJIBCTByiOT HJIb CBHIHyT, 
KjlHKcaMH Ha HOTbl yCTpeMHCb. 

MoateT fil.iTi., Tpare^HH noaTa 
B tom, mto ocHOBHoe He flanocb: 

Oh noeT, KaK nrana, ho np« 3 tom 
OlbUHHT, KaK CKpHnHT 3eMH3H OCb. 
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Tragedy 



People say that the composer’s ear 

Can catch three-hundred half-tones more than ours. 

He cannot reproduce these sounds he hears, 

Just whistle — and make inkblots on his scores. 

This insufficiency of sounds and words 
Makes tragedy, too, of the poet’s practice. 

For, even while he carols like a bird. 

He hears the Earth turn groaning on her axis. 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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npejiioa 



BOT OHa, MOH THXaH IipUCTailli 
Beper nHCbMeHHOro crojia... 

Ulea h b iKHaHti, 6i.iBa.ro, Ha npucTyn, 
IlporopaJi Ha otom aotjui . 

Ckojibko na^aji h, noAbiMaaca, 

Cko.ii.ko pe6ep otohto b 6ohx! 
flo 3BepiiHoro boh bjik)6.ih.(ch, 
HeiiaBiiflc.i so 6 ojih b ay6ax. 

B oo.nmeHim jdkhblix «hcthh» 

Ckojibko rjiynocTeii senaa noA'iac — 

H 6e3 cepj(i(a Ha Tuxyro iipHCTaHb 
BoSBpaiUaJICH, > TOCKe I10A>IHHHCb. 

Thxo-thxo HflVT 4acbl, 

3a cPKyHAoii ceKyHfly qeKaHH, 
’I(*TBepTy[[iKH oyMaru hhcth. 

IlepbH 

ApeMJHOT 

b CTaKaHe. 

Kars cnoKOHHo. KaK xopoaro. 

B.3hji nepo h fliia Twxoro caoBa... 

Ho KaK Gy/vro 

h iioahhji 

pyjKbe: 

CHona rutaMH! Bhachhh crtona! 

If onaTb uiTopMOBbie rteaa — 

B THxoir KOMHaTe 6yp« «a kjihkh... 

Beper nncbMeHiioro CTOJia. 

OiteaH 3a hum — thxhh. Bcjihkhh. 



Prelude 



Here is my quiet, pacific harbour, 

My writing-table’s sheltering shore... 

Life has left ashes of my ardour 
In many a strenuous private war. 

I’ve learnt to fall, get up, go on, 

And take the rough in with the smooth, 

1 loved, and felt like baying at the moon 
And hatred gnawed me like a tooth. 
Arrayed in foolish Quixote’s armour 
I’ve fought false values as my foes 
Then sought out my pacific harbour, 

A quiet refuge for my woes. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, the seconds’ flight 
Is marked by the slow minute hand 
The quarto-sheets are virgin white 
The pens 

are dozing 

in their stand. 

How peacefully the seconds run. 
Pacifically, I take my pen... 

It is as though 

I’d raised 

a gun: 

The flames, the visions come again! 

The gale blows lusty as before, 

Again, it’s “all hands to the mast!” 
Beyond my writing table’s shore 
The Ocean lies — Pacific. Vast. 



Translated by Avril Pyman 
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KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 




KOHCTAHTHH CMMOHOB 



Konstantin Simonov (b. 1915) is a well-known poet, 
novelist, playwright and publicist. For his work in 
various genres he has been awarded seven State Prizes. 
He does not write as much poetry nowadays, but in the 
1940s he was probably the best loved poet in the Soviet 
Union. His wartime poem “ Wait For Me”— a passion- 
ate invocation for faith and hope — enjoyed truly na- 
tionwide popularity. Simonov’s lyricism is always 
topical, vividly expressive and extremely evocative. 
His most important books of verse are “With You 
and Without You” (1940), “ Friends and Enemies ” 
(1947) and “ Poetry " (1954). 



Tpn CTHXOTBOpeHHH 

» 

I 

■ f 



IJaMSiinu Bopuca rop6amoea 

1 

Yitfep flpyr y mchh — bot nanaa 6ega . . . 

Kaic MHe fibiTb — He Mory h yMa npHJioatHTb. 
ft ne ftyjiaa, ne nepiur, He Htgaa HHKor^a, 

Hto 6e3 aToro gpyra npngeTcn MHe n;nTb. 

EbiJi b 0TT>e3fle, Korfla cxopoHHan ero. > 

B fleHb npornaubn y rpoGa He cMor nocTOHTb. 

A Tenepb bot npnegy — h neT HH'iero; 

HeT ero. HeT cobccm. HeT. Hiirge He nn;iaTb. 

Ha KBapmpy rio fifty k HeMy — TaM ero HeT. 

EcTb Ta yamia, flOM, ecTb noftT>e3ft tot h flBepi., 

EcTb flomeaica, r«e hmh ero — h Tenepb. 

EcTb Ha BeuiaaKe nanna ero h nanbTO, 

EcTb na.ieno 3 a flBepbio ero KaOnHCT... 

Bee TyT ecTb. To.ibKO ece 3 to Boace ne to, ' 

noTOMy "ito oh 6 bui, a Tenepb ero hct! 

PaHbuie KaK ronopnaH gpyr gpyry Mbi c hhm? 
roBopnJin: «CnoeM», «nocHftnM», «Ho3bohhm», , 

ToBopiiJUi: «CKaWH», roBopiiaw: «IIpo'iTn>, 
roBopraH: «3aftflH ko MHe 3aBTpa k nHTH». 

A Tenepb npnBbiKaTb naao k caoBy; «0 h 6bia». 
npuBbiKaTb roBopHTb npo Hero: «roBopna» , 

ToBopna, npaxofliia, noMoraa, Bbipyqaa, 

HtoGw h ne rpycrnji — floaro HiHTb oGema.i. 

Eme b naMHTH Bee tboh skhbbi aepTbi, 

A y<KC ne Mory h cKa3aTb TeCe «thi>. 

roBopirr: pa3 th yMep — TanoB yw 3aKOH, — i 

BMecTo «tw» npo Te6a roBopHTb Haflo: «oh», 



i 



Three Poems 



To the memory ol Boris Gorbatov 



1 . 

My dear friend is deceased — 1 am stunned with the grief. 
And what am I to do, now my dear friend is gone? 

Never thought, never dreamed and would never believe 
That without my dear friend I would have to live on. 

I was gone, when they took him away on a pall, 

And the funeral rites were performed without me. 

And when now I’ll return, there’ll be nothing at all: 
There’ll be nothing to heaT, there’ll be nothing to see. 
When I go to his home, he’ll no longer be there. 

There’s the street and the house, and the very same door, 
And the plate with his name on the door, as before. 
There’s the rack that still carries his hat and his cane 
And the study where he over books used to pore. 

There is everything still — but no longer the same, 

Because then he was here, whereas now, he’s no more! 
What before were the words to each other we spoke? 

“Let us sit down and talk, sing a song, have a smoke,” 

We would say: “I would like you to go through this book,” 
Or: “Come over tomorrow, and we’ll have a look.” 

But now I’m to live with the fact that he’s dead 

And get used to pronouncing the words: “He once said.” 

He had said, he had helped, he had followed along, 

And to cheer me, he promised that he would live long. 

In my mind I still see the dear features I knew, 

But no more, as before, can I say to him, “You”. 

But they say, since one’s dead that’s the way it must be— 
I’ll no longer say “you”, I shall have to say “he”. 
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BiuecTO cjiob, hto juo6juo Teoa, Ha«o: «juo6hji», 
BMecTO cjiob, hto ecTb APy 1 ' y MeHS i «6bIJl». 

TaK an oto? He 3Haio. IIo-MoeMy — hct! 

CseT noraciiieii 3Be3«bi eme Tbicany jict 
K Hast aoxorht. A hto eft, .'me.'SAC , ao jnoAeft? 

Tbi AoCpeii 6wa e£, h Teoiieii, h cBeTJieii, 
jja h cpoK HeaejiiiK — Tbimy jict MHe He >KHTb, 

Ha moh Ben Te6n xbjitht — - MHe no ApysKoe CBeTHTb 

2 

yMep MO.Tia, cpa3y , KaK ot nyjm, 
nofiaeAnea, jieiKHT — yate HHHeii. 

H ctoht b rioneTHOM uapayjie 

HeTBCpO HCMOJIOAblX a 10 ac ft- 

HeTBepo, He nepamHe b 6ora, 

HpoBO/KaioT pa3 h HascerAa 
naroro b hocjicahioki Aopory, 

3 Ha a, hto He bctpotht miKoifla. 

A b raaaax — Tanoe iibipaaceabe, 

Caobho aepHT, hto cine cnacyT, 

Caomio b roA bohhw h 3 oitpy/KCHi.a, 

Ha uiHHeJib noAHHB, ero HecyT. 

3 

JJpy>w5a HacTonmaa He CTapHTCH, 

3a nef)o bctbhmh He nenaHCTCH , — 

Ecjih yat iiphxoaht cpoK, TaK Baairrca 
C rpoxoTOM, KaK js,yC)y noaaraeTca. 

Ot BCTpoB npn atH3HH He ita'iaeTca, 

CMepTbK) OAHOTO H3 A»yx KOHHaeTCH. 



And instead of “I love you”, “I loved you” must say, 
Not “I have a good friend”, but “I had one, one day”. 
Is this so? I’in not sure, for all wrong it appears. 

When a star has gone out, for a thousand more years 
People here on the Earth see the light of that star. 

You are warmer and brighter by far than a star, 

And a short time will pass till in coffin I lie, 

So for me you will shine till the day that I die. 

2 . 

Death struck swift, and now u seems he’s sleeping, 
Lying pale, and nobody’s today, 

And the guard of honour four are keeping, 

Four whose youth has somehow slipped away. 

Four, for whom there is no heaven or hell, 

See the fifth one off, their ranks deplete, 

Bid their friend an ultimate farewell, 

Knowing that they nevermore shall meet. 

Eyes with steadfast resolution staring, 

We shall save him yet, they seem to say. 

As if on their shoulders they are bearing 
A friend, severely wounded in the fray. 

3 . 

Friendship, true, with time does not diminish, 

Clutches not at clouds up in the blue; 

It just tumbles, when it nears its finish, 

With a rumble, just as oak-trees do. 

While alive, no wind can ever bend it, 

Only death of one of them will end it. 

Translated by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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Boris Slutsky (b. 1919) published his first book of 
poetry in 1957 when he was almost 40. He is an origi- 
nal poet who sees the truth of the life around him with 
a rare clarity of vision. He entered the literary scene 
when Soviet writers were struggling against the prac- 
tice of embellishing and varnishing the truth and striv- 
ing to cultivate a sober, realistic attitude to life. 
Slutsky’s first poems were about the war. Those collec- 
tions were entitled “ Memory ” and “ Today and Yester- 
day”. His poetry “ Physicists and Lyricists” started 
off a long and heated dtscusston, involving readers, 
critics and the general public, on the role of art in mod- 
ern society. Slutsky’s poetry is frankly polemical, 
his ideas are clearly formulated (which comes of his 
being a lawyer, perhaps ) and his tone tends to be ora- 
torlal. The work of many young poets has been strongly 
influenced by him. Boris Slutsky is also a well-known 
translator of Slav poets (Czechs, Serbians and Poles) 
into Russian. 



BORIS SLUTSKY 
60PHC CJIYIJKHH 
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Jlouia^u b OKeaHe 



H. 3p eubyvzy 

Jlouiafln yMeioT ruiaitaTt., 

Ho — lie xopouio. HegaaeKO. 

«raopHH» — no-pyccKH SHaiHT «(]jiana», — 
3tO BOM failOMHHTCH JICI’KO. 

IUeji Kopaojib , cboiim uaaiuiHi>eM ropAbiii, 
Otcean CTapaacH npcB 03 \io*ib. 

B TpiOMe, floGpi.lMH MOTajI MOpAaMH, 

Ti.ima aouiafleii TonTanacb aeiib h iio'ib. 

Tbiipa jioiuafleii! Hoakob qeTbipe ti.huh! 
C«iacTbH ece 5K oiiH He npHHecan. 

Mima icopaSaio npoomia gHnige 
jfaaeKo-Aaji&to ot 3eMJin. 

Jlio/m cejiii b jioakh, n nunomcH luieann. 
JIouiaAH nonabian npocTO TaK. 

KaK Hie 6biTb h >ito ate AeaaTb , ecjm 
HeTy MeCT na JioflKax h naoTax? 

Haiaa no oKeaHy pbiatnii oerpoB. 

B Mope, b cimeM, ocTpon nabia meson. 
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H enepiui itaaaaocb — iiaaBaTb npocTO, 
OiteaH Kaaaacn him peKnfi. 



Horses in the Ocean 



To Ilya Ehrenburg 

Horses can swim but they don’t venture far — 
That is a fact, and here is the story: 

In times of peace, just after the war, 

There was a ship by the name of Gloria. 

She was out at sea one fateful day, 

Across the ocean ploughing her way. 

On the surging waves she tossed and rolled, 

A thousand horses locked in her hold. 

Four thousand horse-shoes — good luck galore! — 
And yet she was never to reach the shore. 

For she struck a mine and was badly rent, 

And a part of her was twisted and bent. 

The life-boats on board, alas, were few; 

The life-boats were used to save the crew. 

As for the horses, their plight was grim, 

For, like it or not, they had to swim. 

On and on they swam after the boats, 

An island of horses with red-brown coats. 

At first they were calm, for they did not dream 
That the ocean was anything but a stream. 
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Ho He bh^ho y pemi tom Kpaa. 

Ha HcxoAe jiomaAHHbix eit.n 

Hap.vt aapjKa.iH koiim, B03paaiaii 
Tom , kto a oKeaHe hx toiihji. 

Kohh man Ha a ho a pxcajin, pacaae, 
Bee Ha aho noKy«a He noman. 

Bot h Bee. A Bce-TaKu MHe acaah hx, 
PbDKHX, He yBHAeBlUHX 3CM/1H. 



But it stretched without end like a wintry night, 

And the longed-for land was never in sight. 

On their watery way all their strength was spent, 

And they whinnied in fear and in wonderment. 

They whinnied and neighed and struggled for breath 
As down they went to their watery death. 

There are things to which one gets resigned, 

But those luckless horses prey on my mind. 

T ranslated by Irina Zheleznova 
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Grapyx 6bi;io MHoro... 



There Were Many Old Women 



Grapyx 6 buio mhoto, cTapwtOB Sbuio Majxo: 
To, qTO rayjio cTapyx, cTapuKou jiomujio. 
Grapmcn yimipaJin, xuaTanci. 3a cepAue , 

A cTapyxH, pnanyn rapuepofinbie AEepubi , 
JlocTaBaaii koctiom bbixoaiiom, cyKOHHbiii, 
IIoicynaJiH rpo 6 floporofi, Ayoouwii, 

H raaflcjiH b nocneAnnii, KaK jiokht 

aaKOHHbitt 

ripn>KHMan aauKan pyKoii nyAOBofi. 
IIocTeneHHo 06pa.10Ba.1ncb KBapmpbi, 

A noTOM H 3 hhx cjienHJiHcb KnapTaai.i, 
r«e oahh CTapyxH mo.ihtbm tbcpahjih, 
fiOHJIHCb BOpOB, O CMepTH GoflTaAH. 

Ohh Soaraan o CMepTft, cjiobho 
Oh a c hhmh Matt nnaa c;Ke;pieBiio, 

TaKan we Toman, itaK Amia IleTpoBiia, 

Tanaa we rpycTnaa, Kan Mapi.n AHApeBHa. 
BcTasaan paHo, cjiobho MaTpocbi, 

H floaro , TeMHbie, cjiobho iiHAycbi , 

^lecaan rpe 6 He»i peflKae kocbi, 

Kaxaaa b na.ihuax cTapwe Sycw. 



There were many old women and only a few old men... 
Perhaps it was life, just life, or perhaps 

something else again 

But it bent the old women, and the old men it broke: 
Some died of heart-attacks, others of strokes. 

The old women went through their closets 

and chests, 

And laid out their spouses decked in their 

Sunday best. 

The coffins they bought were of oak, and rather 

expensive, 

The hands of the dead looked uncannily massive 

In time, whole housefuls of flats filled slowly with 

shadows: 

Whole blockfuls appeared, whole street fuls of widows, 
Who were fearful of thieves and also of burglars, 

Passed yellowish beads between yellowing fingers, 

And chatted of death as of a neighbour, or friend 
With whom they took tea, and on whom 

they had learnt to depend 
A neighbour or friend as gaunt as poor Anna Petrovna 
Of long- faced and sad-eyed as Maria Andrevna. 

They rose with the dawn, like sailors at sea. 

And for hours on end, being hopelessly free, 

Sat in baggy old smocks and shapeless old dresses 
Listlessly combing their sparse, thinning tresses. 
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JlojKHJIHCb paHO, C.IOBHO COJIflaTH, 

A cnaTh He cnaan Ao.iro-^o.'iro, 
IiaTan n mmcjihx KaKne-To AaTbi, 
KaKwe-To BexH jik>6bh u jjo.ira. 

H BCH HX A'lHHHaH, 

Bch ropeoaH, 

Bch hx pa/iocTHaa, 

Bch Tpy^unan — 

BcTaoajja b 3B0Hax HO'iHoro TpaMBan, 
Ha Miir 

CeccoHHiiHbi hc npepbiBaa. 



To bed they went early, like army recruits, 

But sleep would not come, and they lay there, mute, 
In their dusty and darkish chambers. 

And thought about things that were good to remember. 

Their lives rose before them, the toll of love 

and of duty, 

Their long lives of toil, and brief moments of 

beauty.... 



The night tram clanged by, 
In the sky 

The night stars erupted..., 
Insomnia’s vigil 
Was uninterrupted. 



Translated by Irina Zheleznova 




<1>H3HKH H JIMpHKU 



Physicists and Lyricists 



1 Ito-to (|)h3hkii b iioneTe. 
1 Ito-to JinpiiKM b 3arone. 

Jtftno He b cyxoM pacieTe, 

JtCJIO B MHpOBOM 3aK0He. 

Sna'iHT, 4T0-T0 He pacKphum 
Mm, 

iTo CJie;(oBajio HaM 6bi! 

3 h 8 hht, caaSeiibKHe Kpi.uu.ji — 
Hama cnageHbKHe hmGi.i , 

H b neracoBOM noaeTe 
He aaneTaioT nauin kohh... 
To-to 4>h3hku b noaeTe, 

To-to jiHpnKH b aarone. 

3to caMooaeBHflHo. 

CnopHTb npocTO 6ecnoJie3Ho. 
Tait 4 to jaate ne oChaho, 

A cKopee HHTepecHo 
Ilau.iiopaTb, KaK, cjiobho nena, 
Ona;(aioT nainn pii(j)Mi>i 

If BejiHine 

CTeneimo 

OTCTyuaeT b jiorap»c()Mhi. 



Physicists are held in reverence, 

Lyricists — let’s be truthful — 

in the shade. 

This is not an ordinary preference, 

It’s a law, and is as such obeyed. 

All it means is that poetic reverie 
Sidetracks us from pathways of discovery. 
That our verse is so much syrup. 

That our feet just miss the stirrup. 

That our Pegasus, as has been found, 
Merely trots but never leaves the ground. 

Physicists deserve the world’s esteem, 
Lyricists clearly don’t, so it would seem. 

And it’s all so evident and obvious 
That to take offence is stupid really. 

So, instead of being envious, 

Let us watch objectively and coolly 
How the foam of measures rhythmic 
Drops away in sheer dejection, 

And the mantle of distinction 
Falls to 

spirals logarithmic. 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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YAROSLAV SMELYAKOV 




\ RPOCJIAB CMEJIflKOB 



f 



Yaroslav Smelyakov (b. 1913) delates all his poetry 
to the man of toil, a character faithful in friendship, I 

constant in his affections, undaunted by hardships 
and capable of taking the rough with the smooth. Snie- 
lyakov’s roughly affectionate manner of speech creates 
a true-to-life picture of his character. The poet himself 
is a man of toil. In his lifetime he has had to work as a t 

street-sweeper , boiler- stoker, newspaper reporter, type- 
setter, miner, etc. lie believes in deeds and not in 
ivords. He is also a romantic — he lores ballads, and has 
a talent for creating plots ivith a strong impact. But 
whichever genre he writes in Smelyakov is always thri- 
fty with ivords. His main quality is the ability to find 
the only correct, and sometimes unexpected, epithet. 




Pa3rOBOp O II 093 HH 



Tw MHe cKaoaJi, HefipeJKeH h cypoB, 
q T o y tcoh — OTpaflHoe HBJieHbe! — 
ecTb o jiio6bu ueTwpecTa cthxob, 
a y Mena «aa-TpH cTiixoTBopeHbH. 

1 Ito cboh TaaaiiT (a y Mena oh 6wji, 
h, cyan no peaeH3HHM, He mcjikhh) 
h nyTb He necb, k Hec'iacTbK), 3ary6n.i 
Ha pa3Hhie rpaJKflaHCKHC iio/iucjikh. 

H BbIXOflH.TO — MHe pe30Hy HeT 
H3 3THX ofijIHieHHH flCJiaTh Taiiny, — 

UTO TW — BCenpOHHKaiOmHH nOOT, 
a h — jiHiub Tan, peMecJieHHHK cjiyuaiiHbiK. 

Hy hto at, tw npaa. R aabSoMax y acbhu, 
cpegb MH.ioii «pe6e«eHn h MopoKH, 
b coofimecTBe HHTHMHefinmx crpaiiHu 
MOH HaBpHfl JIH nOna«yTCH CTpOKH. 

H up HA JIH, HTO, OTKpbIB KpaCHBO pOT, 
Kor^a 3aM0aKHyT CTonKH h naacTHHKH , 

Moii rpyfibiii cthx TOMHTe.ibHo cnoeT 
ruieuiHBwii rocTb npHTHxmeii BeaepnHKH. 

IIoMHJiyii 6or! — h BOBce He ropwycb, 
a ronopio He 6e3 flymeBHoft 6ohh, 

•ito, bhahmo, He oaeHb-TO rowycb 
Ajih 3TaKoS jiHTepaTypHoii poaH. 
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Talking of Poetry 



f 

\ 

f 



In an offhand, uppish way, you said to me 
t You had four hundred poems about love, 

While I — too bad!— had only two or three, 

By any standards, plainly not enough. 

i Yes, all my talent, you went on to add, 

(Not insignificant, to judge by the reviews) 

Was wasted on all sorts of civic fads — 

Rhymed comments to the flow of daily news. 

The sum of what you said amounts, in fact, 

To stating— and you spared no pains to show it — 

That I was just a potboiler and hack 

And you the genuine, one-and-only master-poet. 

I 

Ah, well, there’s something to it, I confess. 
Among the humdrum stuff in girlish albums — 
Ever so intimate — you’ll hardly find, I guess 
* A line of mine, unpolished, crude and callous. 

And hardly, coyly opening his lips 

When wineglasses and records stop their din, 

Will any bald-pate at a party, between sips, 
Deign to select a piece of mine to sing. 

No, god forbid! There’s no offence at all. 

It’s not without regret that I admit: 

For playing such a literary role 
Y. Sinelyakov is perfectly unfit. 
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fl He Mory nwcaTb no nycTAKani. 

Kan caoBiio 6bi MaabmiuiKa jKeiiTopoTbifi, / 

miaH ecTb iie.iei'KaH paooTa , + 

MHoe Ha3Ha4eHHe cthxhm. 

MeHH k ee6e eflHHCTBeHfio bjickjih — 

H TOJIbKO K BaM THHyjICH IIO HaMTbKJ, \ 

sejiHKHe h Ma.ibie cofibiTbn 

qywnx aeMCJib n coCctbciihoh 3eMjiH. 

He TaK-TO MHoro iiaimca.i n cxpoK, 

He Bee ohh yflaiHbi h 3aMeTHbi, 
pajinocTy/uiii pa/ioitoii npopotc, 
peMecaeHHHK iKypnajibHbiii h ra3eTHbm. 

i 

Mhc b ooineii ikhshh, b oomeM, noBea.io , 
h 3iia.i ee ti KpynHO h noflpoSno. 

H pa^ TOMy, mto 3to peMecao 
coaaaHiiHi licTopiiH iioaoono. 



It’s not for me to write on themes like the above. 
I gladly leave it to the younger geneiation, 
Preferring subjects not concerned with love; 

My poems have a different destination. 

The only theme that really drew my soul, 

That made me take a pen into my hand 
Were the events and facts, both great and small 
That make up life in mine and other lands. 

It isn’t very much that I’ve composed, 

Not all I wrote was really a success. 

I am a rank-and- filer, I suppose, 

A daily drudger for the radio and press. 

Yet all in all, I’ve been in luck through life, 
Known it quite well, in big and small partaking 
And so I like my job because it’s like 
Partly, at least — the job of history-making. 



Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 




Kap.Man 



The Pocket 



Ha 6yAHHX noTepTbix nrraHHimeax, 

H3BeCTHLIX OKpCCTHWM flBOpaM, 

y Hamero ecrb y MajibsmiiKH 
eflHHCTBeHHuft ToatKo Kapuau. 

Ho aeTHe-necenHHM hcacjuim 1 

nOA HeSoM MOCKOBCRHM HCHBbIM 
oh caysKHT eMy h nopnjiejieM 
h uepHbJM MeinKOM seme hum. 

KaaAOT oh TyAa Sea yTafiicn, 
no Bceiw aaicoyaKaM tocth, 
to Kpyrayio TCMHyio rafiity, 
to pxcanyio mammy tbo3ah. 

( 

KaKHe TaM k iepry Hrpyimcn — 
noAACJiKH eMy He Hyaaibi. 

HaAesKHee KOMiiaraoS nyrriK« 
noMHTaa ranbaa bohhu. 

H a roBopio Se3 ooMaHa, 
tto BM Shi HamynaTb cMoraa 
b TauHCTBeHHbix HeApax uapMana 
peSiciyio ropcTKy aeMAH. 

Tw caM, Maab'iyraH KpacHopoTbift, 
b cBoett pa3oSpaacH cyAbSe: 
nycrb SyAyT seann b paSoTa — 
h aroro xbbtht TeSe. 



There’s a brave little soul in this town 
Whose trousers have one single pocket, 

And I’ll try to retell to you now 
With what he’s accustomed to stock it. 

It serves him in summer and spring 
As knapsack and satchel combined. 

Packed, at first glance, with any old thing 
That a curious youngster can find. 

Through the neighbourhood daily he roams, 

To the onlooker always at leisure. 

But in fact it is really for treasure 
That the alleys and by-ways he combs. 

He doesn’t believe in toys; 

No artifices for him. 

But a crumpled old cartridge enjoys 
His favour for no mere whim. 

Alongside with nuts and washers 
And objects of equal worth 
He keeps in that pocket- locker 
A sample of simple earth. 

With his own hands the red-cheeked youngster 
Blueprints his future lot: 

Earth and work are the things tiiat matter. 
Baubles and toys do not. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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CTOJioBaji Ha oKpaHHe 



Workers’ Canteens 



JIioS.’ih) paCoune ctojiobkh, 

BeCb HX 6eCXHTpOCTHbltt yiOT, 
r«e pyKH cnjibiiue HeJioeKo 
H3 HHA/Kai;a hjjh cneqonKii 

pySJIH H TpCIlIKH H OCTaK>T. 

JIm>()jih) booth uo>iepiiHM uacoM 
B MHpOK, IlaUHTI.lii XCH3HbI0, TOT, 
r«e y oKHa CTeiuimiHoii icacci.i 
TCCHHTCH IipaBHJtbHblH IiapOA- 

3«ecb cTeHbi nonce He SoraTbi, 
iia mix hh <J)pecoK, hh kobpob — 
jiHiub poabi naocKHe b KitaapaTax 
no.iyncKyciu.ix MaaapoB. 

HecyT b TapeaKax oopm rop/ranii, 
Jianuia KOJibiiueTCH, KaK 3Hoii, 
u namuyT rpHBeHHWiKH CflaiH 
nepefl Gy^eTiHqeii o;;noii. 

TyT, B3HB, MTO 110,(0 H3 OKOUIKa, 
oTiiio;(b He KyuiaiOT — e^HT, 
h rnyTca caaSeubKiie jiojkkh 
b pyaax OKpanHHbix ;(en>iaT. 

3flecb, o6paTH apyr k spyHOie jnm,a, 
HexMTpwii npofiyn ca.iaT, 

H3 ,\iara .Hina npoflaBiiumbi 
b xaaaxax cimeubKiix ch^ht. 



I’ve come to love the homely comfort 

Of Moscow’s factory canteens 

Where big, strong hands pull hard-earned rubles 

From jackets, overalls and jeans.... 

I love to come there of an evening 
Into that teeming little world. 

And meet before the cashier’s window 
Men used to matching deed with word. 

The whitewashed walls display no splendour — 

No frescoes here or costly rugs. 

Just quaint, naively painted roses 
Reflected in most common mugs. 

The soup-plates steam with vermicelli 
Or, starry, glint with scalding borsch. 

The saucy barmaid clicks her money. 

Newcomers trail in from the porch. 

They get their food and find a table 
To eat — like workers, not like earls. 

The tin spoons bend between the fingers 
Of muscular suburban girls. 

To taste the unassuming salad 
Clad in their uniforms of blue, 

Gay flocks of dimpled shopgirls hasten 
Into those cozy precincts too. 
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Cio«a BofifleT noxoflKon cnopoft , 
caMBM co6oh ropsHCb b ayiue, 

B TaKOM KOCTIOMVBKe, HOTOpblB 
nos cTaTb aio6oMy aTTanie, 
b yHTax, noaBepHyTbix Kan Ha^o, 
c pyManneM KpynHbiM npo 3anac, 
paGownii napenb H3 6pBraaw, 
bto Bcio^y cJiaBBTCH ceMiac. 

Cioaa Toponirrcfl no^pocTKii , 
ot HeTepneHbH Tpenenja, 
uflecb naxneT xaefioM h b3bcctkob, 
aaecb ;ryx sreTajuia b Sopma. 

3flecb Bee otkpmto b noHiiTito, 
3»ecb ece OTMewHo TpyaoM, 

MHe Bee 6JIB3KB B Bee npflflTRbl, 

B H He JIBUIHBB 3a CTOJIOM. 



Occasionally, brisk and breezy, 

Proud of his handsome self at heart, 

In clothes an attache would envy — 

A miracle of tailor’s art — 

With boots rolled down to flaunt their lining, 
A wealth of colour in his cheeks — 

Walks in a lad from a team of turners 
Grown famous over recent weeks. 

Keen youngsters hurry here, all eager 
For the impending evening meal. 

The place exudes a rich aroma 
Of bread and plaster, borsch and steel. 

Here minds are frank and hearts are open — 
It’s you for me and me for you. 

I like them all and understand them 
And know that I am welcome too. 



Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 




ALEXEI SURKOV 




Alexei Surkov (b. 1899) rightly calls himself a “typi- 
cal representative of his generation , of those rightless, 
indigent millions whom the October Revolution which 
they carried through made into soldiers and builders of 
communism...”. The son of a poor peasant , a veteran 
of the Civil War, an experienced organiser and orator, 
Surkov entered Russian poetry as a convinced champion 
of democratic principles in art. He has waged a con- 
stant battle with aesthetes and snobs, he despises the 
exotic romanticism of fantasy, and believes in the 
harsh truth of reality. 

His wartime poetry is the best known and most popular. 
For many years Alexei Surkov has been one of the 
secretaries of the Union of Soviet Writers, and is also 
a member of the Presidium of the Soviet Peace Council. 
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* * * 



Tm flyMaemi., dto ne cTpamuo Gi.i.jo 

PeuiHTb, too 6ora Ha choto HeT, 

^to b Ham eft Bccaeniiofi unan cuia 
3aBeAyeT xoaom 3Be3fl h iuianeT? 

Tw, MOHcex Gi.iti., AyMaenu., Gi.ijio npocTO, 
KaK BbHIHTb rjIOTOK HOJO.I H3 pe«H, 

Ayme npHBbiiHoro, cpe«Hero pocTa 
1 1 piema n, ce6a, Bce»iy iionpcKH? 

A 3to ne npocTO — ho'ji.io npocnyTbca 
II, BHflH na/ieiibe 3Be3« c bwcotbi, 

Il03HdTb 6cCKOHe>IHOCTb H HC ywacHyTbCH 
TOMy, TO*0 B MBpe ribl.’IHHKa TbI. 

He npocTO npopiiaTf.ca C KB03b amm TOMJiemiu 
TOMy, KTO, acii.mb 6e3Mepno .noon, 

HosJia.i, too Tbicaiii noKoaenuii 
Po/KAa.iiicb h ysiepaH paiibiue Te6a. 

He npocTO 3HaTb, 6ecnomaflHo hcho, 

Hto cMepTb iipHfleT — h cyflh6a tboh 
H ace, ito b Mnpe 61.1:1 o npeKpacHO, 
yracaeT c tbohm GecnoKoiiHbi.w H; 

Hto mohcho atHTb 6e3 aa.iaxa h cnaca, 

Be3 paiicKHX npujianoK h afleunx MyK 
H, cTpax nepecH.THB, flo CMepraoro >iaca 
He BbinyCTDTb Ayrny H3 co6cTBeHHwx pyK. 
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* * * 



You suppose it wasn’t a horror at first 
To think there’s no god and another force 
Exists in the godless universe 
To drive the planets along their course? 

Maybe you think it was very simple 
— simple as drinking a glass of water — 

For a soul of medium, average calibre 
To acknowledge itself to be mortal? 

No, it wasn’t easy one day to awake 

And watching the stars roll down from their heights 

To behold infinity and not to quake 

At the thought that we, men, were simply mites! 

Not so simple to break through the mist of frustration 
For a human, in love with this life and this earth, 
Finding out that thousands of generations 
Long before him were doomed to death from birth. 

No, it wasn't easy to realise 
Hard and clear, that you had to die 
And all this beauty before your eyes 
Would fade together with your restless I, 

That life could go on without Allah or Saviour, 
Heaven’s enticement or Hell’s torment, 

So just overcome fear of death and brave your 
Destiny with your head unbent. 
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Jlnuib ciueao noKoii'iHB c noanejpieu xirwepou, 
Cep^ija jieAeHHmeft , KaK xojioa hohhoh, 

Tm nae>iH pacnpaBHiub h nojmoii Mepofi 
IIo3Haeiub paflocTb h<h3hh 3eMHoii. 

CaoBa 'leaoBeiecKofi necHH cauma, 
IIo'iyBCTByeirib, 30By npupoAW b otbct, 

1 Ito aioAH — xo3fleBa Mnpa h Bbiine 
Hflen h cnabi Ha caeTe HeT. 
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Only boldly dispensing with the last of chimeras 
That cut through the heart like the blade of a knife, 
Can you put back your shoulders and in full measure 
Know all the joy of this earthly life. 

Hearing a human song resound 

You’ll understand, stirred by Nature’s call: 

No higher power or idea can be found: 

Man alone is almighty after all. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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Mom coBpeMemiHK 



My Contemporary 



B dux pc ffneS, 'ito inyMHT Ha/| naaHeToii, 

Tm npoxoflimib, b JiereHflax uocucThiii, j 

IIOKOpUTC.Ib BbICOT H CTpeMHHH, 

CoamjeM oSmero ciacTbji corpcTbrii — 

KoMMyHHCT, 'ieaoBCK, rpaamamm. 

BepHOCTb aiofliM B03gBHniyB TBcp,(biiicii, 

Bepn b npaafly h npaa«y .noon, 

Tm KopucTbio, XBaab6oii u rop^i.iiicii 
HuKor.ua He yHii3na ce6a. 

BecaoKouHMii, HMTauBMii, ropauufi, 

He paajieuHBaa aui.snb Ha rpoum 
H apyabHM paa^aBaa 6e3 OTflain 

3oaoTbie aanacM flyuiu. I 

Tpaccy cwacTbn huchciub n.iancTe , 

Hepefl BpeMeneM coBecTbio 'ihct, j 

Tm 3a Bee b 3tom mm pc b otbctc — 

Hcjiobck, rpawsaaiiuii , KoMMyHHCT. 

.HcpaKoii soaeii cMiipaa ynpmio 
CBoeHpaBiioro speMeHH Qer, 

Tm b 3aBemaiiHbiii JleHmibw bck 
B xOflHUIb TBCpAO, HanopHCTO, npHMO — 
rpaamamui, KOMMyiiHCT, 'leJioBei;. 

I 



With the whirlwind of time, o’er the world as it flies, 
You advance, famed in legend and song, 

Born to harness the waters and conquer the skies 
Man and communist, friend of the good and the wise, 
Bitter foe of injustice and wrong. 

From beginning to end always true to mankind, 

You hold truth to be highest of all. 

Neither avarice nor vociferous pride 
Ever marred your unwavering soul. 

Restless, eager to learn and to act, 

Shunning meanness and tilth from the start, 

You shared with your friends all the treasure you had — 
The gold of your generous heart. 

With humanity’s happiness always in mind, 

Clear in conscience before the whole world, 

The fortunes, the future, the fate of mankind 
In your confident hands you hold. 

Bold, determined, you break the resistance 
Of the shiftless, the hostile, the cold, 

Marching on, despite hardship and distance 
To the era that Lenin foretold. 

T ranslated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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ALEXANDER TVARDOVSKY 




AJIEKCAH/JP TBAPAOBCKHH 



Alexander T vardovsky (b. 1910) is an outstanding 
Russian poet to whom clearly apply the words of Be- 
linsky, the great 19th century critic: “The significance 
of a people's poet depends on how fully his own person- 
ality reflects the spirit of the nation Tvardovsky’s 
genius manifested itself most vividly in his large 
poems which marked historical milestones in the life 
of our country: “ The Land of Muravia” (collectivisa- 
tion), “ Vasily Terkin” and" Roadside House" (the Great 
Patriotic War), and “S pace Beyond S pace" (elimination 
of the consequences of the Stalin personality cult). 
Soviet critics have unanimously acclaimed T vardovsky 
for the depth of his historical thinking and for the 
authenticity with which he portrays the spirit of the 
ordinary people’s life. 

Alexander T vardovsky is the chief editor of the literary 
magazine Novy Mir and a prominent public figure. 
He was awarded the Lenin Prize in 1961. 



* * * 



Her, jKiHHb mciiji ne oGAeJiHJia, 
floSpoM cbodm He oGoiujia, 

Bcero c jiiixboh «ano mhg Gi.i.to 
B Aopory — caera u Ten.ia. 

H 0Ka3OK b TpeneTHyro naMHTb, 

H neceH ctopohw poAHoii, 

H CTapbix npa 3 AHBKOB c nonaMH, 

H HOBbix c MyabiKoii mioii. 

H b aaxoaycTbe, noTpaoemioM 
BceMHpHbiM ayAosi hobmx ;yieii — 
CTapHHHbIX 3 HM C Iieny'IHM CTOHOM 
/fajieictix — 3a aecoM — caneif. 

H BeceH b ApyaonoM pa 3 BopoTe, 
Mopeft h pe'iei; na Aoope, 

Hicpw anryuieabeii b fioaoTe , 

CMoau y cocen Ha Hope. 

H aeranx rpo3, rpimon h hioa, 
Pochctwx Tpon B Tpane rayxoii, 
nacTynibHx paAoereii h thfot , 

H caea naA KHHroii Aoporoii. 

H pan nen ropeiH h 60a h, 

H AeTCKOll MCTHTeabHOH MC'ITbl, 

H fliieii , ne m.icHwenHbix b uiKoae, 
M Socotm, h naroTbi. 
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* * * 



Life’s not been grudging of her treasure 
Nor done me out of any right 
But given all things in good measure 
And set my way with warmth and light. 

My memory’s a-thrum with stories 
And songs of home and village feasts, 

New songs to celebrate new victories 
And old processionals with priests. 

And in our quiet backwood — shaken 
By the vast changes of our time — 

I’ve heard the olden Winters waken 
The distant sleigh-bells' mournful chime. 

Seen swift Springs follow one another. 
Whole seas and streams in our backyard, 
And frog-spawn on the dark bog-water, 

And resin on the pine-tree’s bark. 

Known summer storms and forest berries, 
Mushrooms, grass- tangled paths and brooks, 
A herd-boy’s simple joys and worries 
And tears shed over well-loved books. 

And early grief and disappointment, 

A child’s vindictive fantasy, 

No shoes for school and 1 playing truant, 
The dismal grind of poverty, 
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Bcero — h cKyARocTH ynbuioii 
B noTCMKax oTiero yrjia... 

HeT, /KH31ib mohh He o6AC.iH.ia , 
Hhmcm b pnfly He o6omjia. 

Hh meApofi BMAaaefi 3AopoBbH 
H chji HaAoaro npo 3anac, 

Hh nepBofi Apv/Kooii h .no6oBbio, 
HtO BO BTOpoii He BCTpeTHHIb pa3. 

Hh cJiaBbi 3aMbicJioM scaeubiM — 
Orpasoti cabakoh ctpok n cjiob, 

Hh Kpyaucou c abimhijm caMoroHOM 
B Kpyry nenqoB h MyApeqos, 

THXOHb H enopmHKOB AO CTpaCTH , 
Hen tojik He npocT h pem. ocTpa 
HacieT obiaoii h hoboh bjiucth, 
HacieT Ao6pa h ueAo6pa... 

Hto6 -khji h 6bia acerAa c uapoAOM, 
1 Ito 6 neAaji bcc, hto CTaneT c hhm, 
He oGoiiuia TpHAqaTbiM ioaom , 

H copoK nepewM, n hih.im... 

H eroabKO b cepAAe HOMecTHJia , 

Hto AHBy AaTbca a° nopbi, 

IvaitHe pe3Kue noA cu.iy 
EMy 03H06bI h atapbi. 

H hto Mue Ma.ibie HanacTH 
H neaaAa'iH 11 a nyra, 

KorAa h aHaio bto ciacTbe — 

He MHMOXOAOM 3KH3Hb npOHTH. 

He MHMOXOAOM CTOpOHOK) 

Ee yaHAeTb 6e3 x.ionoT , 

Ho 3uaTb rop6oM h Been cnnHoio 
Ee KpyToii h ;kcctkhh noT. 

H 6yATo Aeao Mo.iOAoe — 

Bee, hto 3aTean h caena.i, 
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And ragged want, excluding pleasure 
From my poor native baekwood’s night... 
Life’s not been grudging of her treasure 
Nor docked me of a single right... 

Nor stinted health— a generous helping— 
Nor strength to last me in good store, 

Nor missed out on first love, first friendsh 
Two things that come but once — no more. 

Nor fame — sweet poison of our pages, 

A shifting sand on which to build — 

Nor gathering of bards and sages 
Round misted mugs of home-distilled. 

Inveterate talkers, quiet listeners, 

Subtle of tongue and sharp of wit, 

Who love to argue moral issues 
And history — and politics. 

And in the years of Nineteen Thirty 
And 'Forty-One I’ve played my part, 

And everything that’s touched my country 
Has always touched me to the heart. 

The wonder is it still keeps going — 

Life’s filled it full as it can hold 
Then laid it bare to great winds blowing 
From cold to hot and hot to cold. 

But what care I for small misfortunes, 

The failures that my way bestrew, 

When well I know that true good fortune 
Is not to get round life— but through, 

Nor be an uninvolved spectator 
Who’d ford the stream but not get wet 
But, as the way runs steeper, straighter, 

To share the burden and the sweat 

And think it all beginner’s labour 
And all one ever shaped or sowed 




CqirraTi. oahoh hhatohoioh Ao.ieii 
Toro, qTO jiioahm aojijkch 6wji. 

3hto nopyKoii o6ok>ahoM 
.TratJaa CRpameHa crpaga. 

Eme n isnpoAi> hhb 6ygeT Tpy aho , 
Ho qToCbi cTpamHo— HnKorAa. 



An insignificant down-payment 
On a great debt to others owed. 

Where there are helping hands a-plenty 
The heaviest work goes merrily. 

The way ahead runs none too gently: 

But should I fear it then? Not I. 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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• * * 



Tu ay pa, CMepTb: rpoamubcn aioflflM 
Caoett 6ea;(oimoii nyeroToif, 

A mu ycJiOBHjiHCb, 'i to SyfleM 
H sa TBOCK) JKHTb 'ICpTOli. 

H 3a tbock) Mrjioii SearaacHoii 
Mu — 3fleCb, C 5KHBUMH 3aOflHO. 

Mu TOJibKO npoai. Te5e noflBJiacrHu, — 
Hnoro cmcpth Be h»ko. 

H, Harnett cenaaiiu nopyKott, 

Mu BMecTe 3naeiM «iyfleca: 

Mu cauniHM b bcthocth flpyr flpyra 
H paMHiaeM roaoca. 

H Kan 6u hh 6 uji npoBOfl tohok, 
Meatfly cbohmh CBB3b at ana. 

Tu bto cauinHinb, flpyr-noTOMOK? 

Tu noflTBepfluuib moh caoea?.. 
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* * * 



Death, you’re a fool: you boast and threaten 
Us humans with your void forlorn 
When we, between ourselves, have settled 
That we’ll live on beyond your bourn, 

Beyond your mute obscurity 

We’re here— with those that walk the earth... 

Singly— we own your sovereignty, 

But that is all your empire, Death! 

You see, because we stick together, 

A miracle has come to be! 

And we can recognise each other 
As voices in eternity. 

However stretched communications 
We’ll always keep an open line... 

Speak, friends of future generations! 

Do you confirm these words of mine? 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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CoSpaTbHM no nepy 



To My Colleagues 



B flejie cbogm 6e;t HB.inuiiieu t pc both 
Mu aaTnepflHJia c flaBiimuHcii nopu 
To, hto ropuntn oSwaraioT He 6orH, 
Hy, a He Corn , TaK — «yn «o ropu. 

TojibKo no Tofi npotfBHrancb «opore, 
HaM 6u BfloSaBOK ycBOHTb no pa: 
BepHo, ropniKH oSatHraioT ne 6orn, 
Ho oSaairaiOT hx — Macrepa! 



In our trade we’ve established in manner explicit 
That gods have no part in the firing of pots, 

And if not the gods... then the sky is the limit, 

Pile on the pressure and blow it up hot! 

But it’s high time we took this conclusion one further: 
True, gods have no part in the firing of pots. 

One lesson, however, should lead to another: 

Skilled workmen are needed, if gods are not! 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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• * * 



Cnera noTennemT cun ne 
Tippah aaropoffHwx flopor, 

H bo am aafiflyT hh3hh8mh 
B npo3paTOMfi eme necoK. 

HcabR/KHoh raaAbio npHKiniyTon, 
0 pa30M — B cwpou HOIH 
B hoxoa OTOBCioAy pHHyrcn, 

H3 pycea bm6hb pyntH. 

H, coHnafl, Taaan, 

3eMAH oSBHHeT eAsa, 

JlHCTBy npomHBafl crapyio, 
TTofiAer CTpoiHTb TpaBa. 

0 c iteTpoM neaaio-seaenaH 
OabxoBan nMJibqa , 

03 /leTCKnx aer Aoneceniiaa, 
KaK TCOb, KocHeTCH anna . 

0 cepsne nonyer .jAhobo , 

0to cneatecTb nopbi aiofloii 
He Toabico ouaa, «a Rasyaa, 

A ecTb b 6yAeT c ToCoii. 
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Blue snow will soon be turning grey 
On roadways out beyond the town 
The low-lying' patches churned away 
By waking waters seeping down. 

In clear, clean sand and seeming quiet 
The waiting waters still lie low; 

Then, one wild night, in steaming riot 
They’ll rise, the streams will overflow. 

And as the earth, still all a-mush 
A-thaw and sleepy, is drying out 
Sprinkling the leaf-mould, with a rush 
The new green grass will start to sprout. 

Then alder-pollen, drifting green, 

Will blow by on the breeze, 

Blown up from childhood’s distant scene, 
Shadow-soft to the cheeks. 

And again the heart shall respond enthralled 
To the season’s freshness, as before, 

Not gone, as it seemed, beyond recall. 

But with us now— and evermore. 

Translated by Avril Pyman 
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Nikolai Tikhonov (b. 1896) is a poet born of the Revo- 
lution, a soldier and traveller. “As a schoolboy of 9 
I witnessed B loody S unday on January 9, 1905, and as 
a soldier of 18 I found out what it was like to be in a 
world war. I joined the Red Army the year it was 
formed." This autobiographical note explains the mili- 
tant character of Tikhonov’s themes. At the same time 
he is an active fighter for peace, a member of the World 
Peace Council, and a tireless advocate of friendship 
among the nations. How can these two concepts go 
together 9 The answer as to how a soldier and a peace 
champion can be found side by side in one and the 
same man is given in the poet’s own words : Ms an 
old soldier who fought in four wars I could not but 
join this noble movement for peace...." Tikhonov's 
clear-cut laconic ballads which'Jirought him renown as 
early as the 1920s (“The Horde” and “ The Home-brew" 
collections) sing a hymn to strength and courage in- 
spired by justice. Tikhonov is a very keen traveller, and 
is well known in the Caucasus, Central Asia and the 
Far East. His translations of Soviet non-Russian 
poetry are the work of a true master. For his literary 
and public activities he has been awarded the title of 
Hero of Socialist Labour. 



NIKOLAI TIKHONOV 
HHKOJIAH THXOHOB 




* * * 



Ilofl cocch CHejKHMM cepeCpoM, 
nofl na.ibMoii K)ra aoaoTOi'o , 

H3 KpaH b Kpaii, n:i noua b aom 
UpOXOAHT JleilHHCKOC CJIOBO. 

y»e Ha AaabHHx Geperax, 

Ywe He b nepBOM noitoneiibc, 
ywe Ha Bcex MaTepmtax 
H HTyT H aiOOHT hmh: JleHHH! 

B eepAnax Hapo;pibix yTBepjKAeH , 
Bo Bcex Kpaax oh craa jiioGhmmm, 
Ho ecTb cTpana o^Ha, r«e oh 
Cbo 8 na'ia.i nyTb HenoBTopHMhift, 

Ifle Obl.lH HpOCTb, HOlb, TOCKa 

H rpoxoT 6 ypb b Aopore aahhhoh , 
T«e oh poAHoro nawna 
JIk>6ha Mory'ine rayGmibi , 

H HeoGbHTHblH HeSoCKJIOH, 

H ace paeTymnii BojibHbiii BeTep... 
JIlo 6 HTb POCCHHJ TaK, KaK OH, — 
Hto mohcct GhiTb CBHTeff Ha cBeTe! 



Where firs by snow all silvered stand, 
Where palms grow in the golden south, 
Prom home to home, from land to land, 
His words pass on from mouth to mouth. 

On shores both near and far away, 

By more than one new generation 
In all five continents, today 
His name is held in veneration. 

He is enthroned in peoples' hearts, 

And is beloved in every clime. 

In one, though, he commenced his path 
Unheard of since the birth of time. 

A land where grief and fury reigned. 

Where peals of brewing thunder rolled, 
And where he loved his native tongue, 

Its mines of eloquence untold. 

lie loved her skies, her steppes so vast, 

Her mounting wind of liberty... 

What can be nobler than to love 
One’s native land as Lenin did. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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Ilofl JleHHHrpanoM 



Near Leningrad 



IIOflH, XOJlMbl, JIOIUHHhl TeMHO-CHHIie 

H nepenecRH Jientoio bojihoh, 

Ho nepea nee — HeBHgHMaH jihhhh, 

HecJiMinHan — HgeT nepego mhoh. 

Ot Jlaffora bm bck> ee npoHgeTfl , 

OHa k 3aaHBy npawo npHBCgeT, 

Ha CTapoii aapre b&i ed HaflgeTe, 

C noMeTKOH rpoSHofi — oopoR nepmafi rog. 

Ta jihhhh em4 ceroitHH gbiunrr, 

OHa no cepgny Bameuy hact, 

Ona aHCTBy bot bthx pom KOJibiineT 
H b HOBbin aom noAiepKHBaeT bxoa- 

Bo3moh«ho, noKoaeHbHM 6 jih3khm 
He TaK, Kaic SyAymHM, ona bhahh, 

XoTb Koe-rAe rpuH hthlj m oocjihckom 
H naniiHCi.io oTMeaen a ona. 

Ho, KaaceTCH, ona cine aumbtch, 

H MOAHHH IipOHH3bIBaiOT MpaK, j 

Ha nefi, Ha arofl oraenHott rpnmine, i 

OrCpoineH 6 wji h octhhobjich spar. 

3aroeopHJia poma na OTROce, 

HpHCJrymaficH, o hcm myHHT ona, 

Kan SyATO seTep, Hafiewan, npoHOCHT ) 

UecHHCJieHHbix repoeB HMpHa! 



In peace lie hills and fields and dark-blue valleys, 
And woods like lazy billows rise and fall; 

Yet still before me, tortuous and silent, 

A line, invisible, runs through them all. 

All the way from Ladoga* you’ll trace it. 

Right to the Gulf of Finland it does run; 

You’ll find it on old ordnance maps — those dated 
With the dread figures — 1941. 

Today that line is still alive and breathing, 

Knife like, it cuts your very heart in two; 

It stirs the forest leaves, like summer breezes; 

Where once it ran, stand houses built anew. 

Perhaps, today’s young generation 
Can’t see it as will future eyes, 

Although in its commemoration 
Stone cenotaphs already rise. 

Today it still seems to be smoking, 

With lightnings flashing through the gloom, 

That flaming boundary, where, broken, 

The enemy once met his doom. 

But hark, they start to speak, Ihe willows! 

Come, listen to their rustling speech— 

As if the wind, who knew tne heroes, 

Were calling out the name of each. 

Translated by Louis Zellikofl 

* Lake near Leningrad, served as the only communi- 
cation route to the blockaded city. 
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IlepeA no 4 Hoii A par boh 



Before the Aragva at Night 



Beta qac iio'iHoii n uomahhh, 

/fan MeHfl 

VKcjrreji ijwnapn kojixo3hmh 
Ha KaMHHx 

Bona iiJincaJia 

B crctc (Jjouapn, 

Mohm r.ia.'iaM neiwaao 
PoRopa. 

Kan f>y«To b nenax, 

Bnxpax boahhmx 
Menbitann CMeHbi 

BucTpux ;(Hcii mohx. 

Tona hx Bpa .3 

B XOaoAHOH ObICTpHHC, 

CTaabHoii paccKa3 

PeKa RHAaaa mhg. 

OT CTpOK IliyMHIHHX 

Faaa oTBecTb He Mor, 

Ot Tex jieT/unnx 

JleAeHHIHHX CTpOK. 

Hx roaoc nabia 

H b yiun rpoxoTaa: 
«KaKOH Tbi 6ua, 

KaKHM Tenepb Tbi CTa.i. .. 



The hour was late, was lost 
in the loud night. 

The kolkhoz lantern tossed 
its yellowing light 

over the stones, the stream 
danced quick with gold, 
and by that lantern beam 
a tale was told, 

as if, where spindrift rays 
of water clashed, 
the wild scenes of my days 
flickered and flashed 

and drowned, at once, spinning 
in chilly race, 
a story of steel flung in 
my numbing face. 

1 could not turn, those lines 
raved madly past 
and rose and froze untwining, 
twining fast. 

Hoarse in my ears they whirred, 
a voice was blown: 

“Think now of what you were 
and what you’ve grown. 
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CMOTpeJl B Mean, 

B AparBy, tu Tor^a 
IIpH caeTC flpa — 

B Te iohocth roaa. 

Cmotph at ceft^ac, 

MbI BMecTe H 0/(Hll — 

B uojiuo'imjii >iac 

B ce«oii noTOK n.n-jtfiuw. . .» 

I'op'iaau KaMiiH, 

Hoorx iiJiewaM 
CTeitajiu cjiamio 

CTpyH, IMOKOMa. 

Si KasmeM He Gun, 

IkiauaMH tcchhm , 

H BHAHT HCOO , — 

St He SyAy hm. 

OoHapb on an, 

jrKecToico oGuaaciiB 
3e:ieiibiii uiKBa.i 

H BcnaecKH, Kai; uoaui. 

CsepKaJiH ncKpu 

B CBeTe cjboiiapn, 

Kan Gy/pro oeBemaaa hx 
3apn. 

H KasKgaa jKtuia 

B orne bo jiii hi, 

Kan GyflTO iiuia 

Ha casiofi rayGiinw, 

JIpOHSaH HOlb 

H hohh hchokoh... 

Si Gmji, Aparaa, 

HcKpoio TaKoii! 



“Once on my surges, gay, 
you leaned and stared 
when all the gold of day 
and youth you shared. 

“Now we’re alone and hush 
it’s midnight, listen. 

See silver-haired they rush 
my waves and glisten.” 

The torrent swirled to drown 
in foam the boulders, 
a glory of bubbles, down 
their streaming shoulders. 

But I’m no stone that’s drowned 
at the wave’s will, 
and no stone I’ll be found, 
heaven hear me, still. 

The light laid open all 
the scalpel ’d scene, 
the scattering drops, the squall 
of furious green. 

The lantern strewed about 
its spilth of sparks 
like dawn that hustles out 
the heavy dark 

and in the fire of the wave 
each lode was rifted 
as though from the depths it heaved 
glowed and lifted 

to pierce the night, pursue 
the unresting night. 

Aragva, once 1 too 
was leap of light. . 

Translated by Jack Lindsay 
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MIRZO TURSUN-ZADE 




MHP30 TyPCYH-3A^E 



Mirzo Tursun-Zade (b. 1911) is today's leading Tajik 
poet. He grew up in the village of Karatag which had 
always been famed for the skill of its craftsmen: pot- 
ters, tanners and weavers. The poet' s father was a crafts- 
man too. Mirzo means “scribe”, a name which was 
given only to those who could read and write and was 
therefore a title of honour. Tursun-Zade was educated 
at the first Soviet boarding school to be established by 
the state, and then at Tashkent University. He has 
loved poetry since his childhood, and his first teachers, 
he says, were Rudaki, Hafiz and Bedil. He was one of 
the first to incorporate modern themes and rhythms 
into the traditional patterns of Eastern poetry. 

Most of his themes are connected with the East, and 
his most important works are “ Indian Ballad”, “ The 
Gissar Valley" and “Hassan-Arbakesh” . Mirzo Tursun- 
Zade is a prominent public figure, and 1960 Lenin 
Prize winner. 




Cecxpa moh Afjjpmta 



My Sister, Africa! 



Kto ne cjibimaa oO A ([quote rHeBHoii, o necHe oojibluoh , 
O HeeojibiiHae CMyrjioii c itpaeiiBoii h CMCJioii flymoii? 

Kto He 3uaeT 06 Atfipnitc — qepHoii, Aajieitoii CTpane, 
HtO HbUiaJia B Ot'HC OT UJHpGKHX flOpOr B CTOpOHe? 

Kto He noMHHT, Kaic nai.uiH k ee Beperaiu itopao.iH 
3a TOBapoM atum.iM, 3 a coitponmueM 'iypiioii ;icmjih? 

BaaropoflHyio 3eMJifo, que Teno qcpnee qepiniJi, 
BepoaoMCTB h Hacnaba itpo»am.iii noTOK ofiarpiui. 

Beaoaupbie xhiuiiukh MyqHJin tcjio ee, 

B qepHoii AtjipiiKe peaaaii qepHoe fleao cooe. 

niaw ro«a, idjih aena — nop oh'iom qy>Ke3eMna-Bpara 
Ta 3eMaa npcBpaTwaacb b paBbioto, b qbeM yxe cepbra, 
H MHTeatHbie caeaw , aaMaam.ie cae3bi anaa 
TaM, rue Bonn aaMa3Hbie, TaM, rae apeBecHaa Hraa... 

0 cecTpa, noa ayHoii tm MHe Biiaeaacb H3aaaeica, 
BKpyr aynbi opeoaoM — pbi;iammne oBaana. 

IIpoTHB cKaa yrneTeHna , hpothb TBepabiHb naaaqa. 
OKeaH ATaaHTaqecKHil Boanu KaTua, Kaoisoqa. 

KpHK o noMoiqn, KpiiK, oflpameiiHufl k cbohm h mvjkhm , 
486 



Who has not heard of Africa, beautiful, noble and brave, 
Of the ebon-skinned beauty held fast in the chains of a 

slave, 

Of the sufferings borne by the victim of famine and 

strife, 

Torn and tortured, afar from the highways of life, 

Of the ships that put off for the palm-circled harbours 

in quest 

Of live prey, from the shores of the cannibal West, 

Of the fabulous land, of the body as black as the night 
Red with blood at the hands of the villainous white. 

Limb from limb she was rent by the pale- featured mob; 
In the heart of black Africa’s jungles they did their 

black job. 

Years and centuries passed, foreign beasts marking time 

with their whip, 

Turning Africa into a slave with a ring in her lip. 

With hot tears, tears of wrath, tears like diamonds did 

Africa weep 

In the heart of the jungles, in diamond mines gloomy and 

deep. 

0 my sbter, how clearly I pictured you, far to the 

South, 

With an agonised death-cry distorting your sensitive 

mouth, 

With the horrified moon shrinking back in the clouds at 

the sight 

Of her chain-bound beloved tormented by day and by night. 
Filled with wrath at those murderous deeds, the sea 

rolled its waves; 
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McTopra.iCH H3 cepAna Caxapw, KaK omennbiii amm. 

H, b iieBoae cropafl, MeiTann apa6w, ito6 Hhji 
HC awfly, H<a/KAy cBoCoflbi npoxaaflHOH CTpyeS yTOJiHJi! 

BbUI OT Mil pa COKphIT MaTepHK 3a TIOpeMHOH CTeHOH, 

Ho jkhbmx aijipiiKaimcB y Hac Mbi BCTpeqaan BecHOH. 

UpaneTaJiH H3 AijipiiKii nTHgbi 11 b cbbskgm Ten.ie 
.Hjih ce0a HaxoflHJin aoiaiima y Hac Ha 3CMae, 

H, na BpeMH aaCi.iB o CBHpenbix aoBijax , o en.iKax, 
JfojirosKflaHHoii csotiofloft flbimanH y Hac b pbcthhksx. 
Bo3Bpamaancb naaafl — mh npocmiH nepHaTbix nocnoe 
IlepeAaTi. a$pHKaHgaM ot uac mhoto flpyjKecKnx cjiob... 

HIjib rofla, man bckh — n flpyrne npmn.in BpeMeHa. 

Meatfly MHpoM n AtJipHKoii pyumrcH paCcTisa cTeHa! 

Meatfly MiipoM n A(J>pni;oii CTaau Kopoie nyTH: 

Beflb CBoSofla HfleT no 3CMJie, «hh h hoih b nyTH! 

CTOpoHa lyaceflaabHHH cxaaa naM 6anate, neM BCTapb, 

Gran Hcnee flan nac h3mkob aifipiiKaiicKiix caosapb. 

KpoBb Copua HHKOrfla ot jhoackhx He coKpoeTca raaa, 

B Kaatflofi Raneabice KpoBH Cypamneli CBoSofla aaatraaci. ! 

Ha'iniiaeTCH b Mnpe miaa. HHan nopa, 
noflHHHaeTCH AijipnKa — Hama poflHaa cecTpa. 

He rayxofl, 3aKOJiflonanni,iii jiec, He nycTMHH oHa, 

Hocmotph: He paSbinn ona — reponna oHa! 

Efi Mornjiy KonajiH, hto 6 coaHne HHapHHyaocb b Honb, 

Ho ona nporoHneT nocneflHnx MorH.n.imiKoH nponb. 

H b necax, n b caBannax, h soane cefli.ix inipaMii.i, 

3a CBofiofly fJopncb, o CBoCofle ona tobopht. 

Th cnpocH: kto pafioTaeT, k CpaTMiM jho6bh He Taa? 

H Kaup BbiCTynaeT anepefl: «3to h, oto h!» 

Kto peuiHa, BToSbi cfleaaancb BoabHbiMH npeflKOB upon? 

H Ajiatnp HenpeKJioHHbiii BCTaeT: «3 to h, oto h!» 

Kto BnepBbie xo.ihhkoio cTaaa poflHoro HCHJibH? 

Cjimihhm Amtpy c flaaeKirx mnpoT: «3to h, bto h!» 

Kto napofly OTpaflHefi, MHJiee, new aMopi.i CTpya? 

KonaicpH H3flaaCica noth 1 : «3to h, bto h!» 

Kto B3UBaeT b 6ok>: «HoMorn MHe, o SpaTbeB ceMhn!*? 

ToBopHT KOHroaescKiift Hapog: «3to h, bto h!» 

Kto ate caBaH flan Heflpyra uibct, — hot HyatHee iuhtwi? I 

OKean CBoe cjtobo SepeT: «3to h, 3to h!» 



0 how often it drowned in its depths the despair of 

your slaves! 

Calling loudly for rescue, appealing to known and 

unknown, 

From the heart of the burning Sahara came groan after 

groan. 

Pining under their yoke, longed the Arabs to slake from 

the Nile 

Their unbearable thirst— thirst for freedom from 

conquerors vile. 

Iron walls shut the continent off from the rest of the 

world, 

Iron walls of the jail into which her proud nations were 

hurled. 

Yet we welcomed live Africans here in the Spring — 

They were Africa’s messengers — birds on the wing, 
j In the shade of our gardens through summer they 

nested, 

In the land of the free from oppression they rested. 

When they started back home, feathered envoys, we asked 

them to tell 

What we felt for the Africans groaning in day-to-day 

hell. 

Years and centuries passed — till at last other days 

have arrived, 

Now are Africa’s hopes for delivery being revived! 

Walls are falling that barred her before from the 

world, 

Soon, aye, soon from her shoulders the yoke will be 
I hurled! 

For the glorious Spirit of Freedom is well on its way. 
Better known to us all is the Africa of today 
For indeed, all the world has now entered upon a new 

life. 

She arises — our sister, the land where oppression ran 

rife; 

Bound for freedom, for freedom she struggles and raises 

her voice, 

And with her, and for her all the world’s other nations 

rejoice. 
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A b oTBeT BOCKJiHi^aioT Mopa, ropoAa B no.lfl — 

3to c A(f)pnKofi, KaweTcn srae, roBopHT bch aejum: 

♦Cawruy , Alpena, cjiuiny TeQa, Aoporan cecTpa , 

Mm c to 6 ok> noiiACM no flopore jho 6 bb h AoSpa, 

H, AOCTHruyn cboSoam, nocTarayB pacuBcr Cmthh, 
CKaateinb 6paTbHM-HapoAaM: «/fpy3i>fl , oto jj, 3to h\» 
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Cheers for Africa’s freedom re-echo through nations and 

lands 

To new Africa gladly extending in friendship their hands. 

Translated by Dorian Rottenberg 
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VLADIMIR TSYBIN 




BJIAftHMHP IJblEHH 



Vladimir Tsybin ( b . 1932) is a descendant of Russian 
Cossacks who emigrated to Asia. His home was the 
steppe-land, encircled with • snow-capped mountains. 
The traditions of freedom-loving Cossacks with their 
cult of physical strength and their enormous vitality 
find an interesting reflection in Tsybin's poetry. It is 
earthy and vivid in imagery, the comparisons 
are richly sensuous, and the language is colourful and 
dynamic. Tsybin's most recent books are “Pulse" and 
“ Insomnia of the Age" ( both 1963). 





I1pa3AHHKii 



Holidays 



lOpwo Hasanoey 

Gnu na noftyuiKe — 
nan nqeaw Ha necne... 

Cnu MHe cyjnuin: 

Iipa3AHHKU , 
npaa^HHKH. 
flpa^AHiiKii! 

Ohh npoxoAuan 
b ryaKiix Becenmix Kaneaait, 
C KpyTHmHMCfl CMeXOM 
na Geuienbix Kapyceanx, 
c KaneaHMH, 
c npMapKaMH , 
c HCTuaMH Ha cToaax 
H c TyabCKHMH npHHHKaMH 
b pyicax ! 

Ha'iima.i h MaTb npocuTb: 

— B H3roaoBbe MHe nocbinb 
tm ne abHa, He aepna, 

a npo npa3AHHKu chh! 

H BHAeaocb hbctbchho 
HonaMH MHe aiOTbiMH: 
npa3^HHKn yxoAHan 
MeAaeHHMMH Bep6aioAaM m . . . 
H h hm Kpanaa: 

— BepHHTecb! — 



To Yuri Kazakov 

Like bees in a beehive, 
my dreams when I slumber. 
They promised me holidays, 

gay, 

without number. 

Holidays! 

They came with the ring 

of the spring’s merry laughter, 

with gay, festive crowds, 

and the kids skipping after, 

with games 

and with goodies 

heaped high on the tables: 

candies and boxes 

with beautiful labels. 

Mother I’d beg: 

“Put no food at my head, 
no cookies, nor creams, 
but some beautiful dreams!” 

And saw I most clearly 
on nights, wild and dreary, 
the holidays receding, 
like caravans weary.... 

And 1 would shout after: 

“Come back!” 
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H npocbina.icn, 
u cnpauiHBaa Ma*\iy: 

— Kyaa moh npa.i^HHK ReBaaca? 

Chm Ha noAyuiKe — 

KaK ri'ieabi Ha nacene... 

— r«e TBOH npa3AHHKH? 

Ha B()ilne TBOH npa3AHHKH... 

H coxjio yTpo 
nocpe«HHe Seaoro uefia, 
r^e He sbcsah , 
a KpoiiiKH soeHHoro xaeSa. 
IIpaxoAHJiH 6eiKCnm>i k MaMe, 
h CKyqajm 

6ea«H4u ropbKo, 
h upociuni npa3AHHKa — 
a Gbuia Toro npaa/umitu 
KopKa, 

uepcTBaa Kopna! 

O, 3TH KOpOBKH ropbKHe... 

Ho HCHJIH npa3AHHKH, 
cnpflTaHHhie b TpeyroabHHKH, 

HX npHCbiaaaa Mane 
h naM 

noaesaa novra... 

H Miie, KaK ua icaaeaax, 
ftbiao CTpaiHHo 

u npocTo. 

I[pa3AHHKllI 

Ilpa3AHHKu! 

Mw 6ea npa3A«HKOB Bee BbipacTaaii. 
IlauiH npa3AHHKii noaerau 
nOA 3BC3AaMH 

H KpeCTaMH, 
Boanpamaaacb npa;iAHni;n 
Ha KOCTbiaflX 
h caenue. 

Ot othx n pa3 ah hko b 

CTanoBHancb MaMbi — ceAbie... 

— 3x, nexoTa, nexoTa! 
noaeraa Tbi y AajibHeii bwcotkh... 



Then awaken, 

and mother I’d ask 

who my holiday’d taken. 

Like bees in a beehive, 
my dreams when I’m sleeping... 

“Now where are your holidays?” 

At the war they are keeping.... 

And in the pale heaven 
the morning was fading, 
with stars, 

like breadcrumbs of wartime parading. 

Sad refugees came to my mother, 
with anguish 

behind them, 

and begged for a holiday, 
but its crust 

was all she could find them. 

Dry crust! 

Oh, those crusts, so sweet, and so bitter... 

But holidays came 

in each brief soldiers’ letter. 

They came to my mother— 
by field post 

delivered. 

And I, feeling heady, 
delighted 

and shivered. 

Oh, holidays! 

Holidays! 

Our childhood losses, 

Our holidays fell 
’neath the stars 
and the crosses. 

And back came the holidays, 
blinded 

and crippled. 

The heads of our mothers 
with grey hairs they stippled. 

“Oh, soldiers! oh, soldiers! 
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Mojioflejia poca, 
h 3 eMJiH raaaa b ;mBn:tn cokh. 

...II ncpiia a b npaa^HUKU 
h <KAaa hx — 
nepnyTcn Bep6.iio^M 
h BepnyT Ha ropSax cbohx 
Aanuee roptaoe *ryAO, 

HIM) TO, >ieMy BepHIHb, 
HCHOJIHHTCH B CpOKH 

pasHbie , 

h6o Ha AO /KC BepHTb! 

OcoSeHHO BCpOBaTb 

b npaaAHHKii! 
BepbTe b npaaAHHKH, 

KaK b TenaMe aanaxH 

aeca!.. 

>1 h oaH npunoacy hx 
Harepa 

na see aero. 



’Neath the sod you were lying...” 

And the earth was in bloom, 
and the winds gently sighing. 

I believed in the holidays, 
and I eagerly waited: 
they’d return 
like the caravans, 
bringing gifts, 
though belated, 
for things will come true, 
if you trust ever freshly, 
so always believe! 
and in holidays, 

specially! 

Believe, 

as in woodland delights, 

without number! 

I bring them myself 
to my mother 

each summer. 

Translated by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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Simon Chikovani (1903-1966) , an outstanding Geor- 
gian poet, was born in a mountain village on the Black 
Sea coast. “ The breath of the sea reached the poplars 
in our garden.... Tall mountains, smothered in a pur- 
plish mist, surrounded our village on three sides. At 
first I could not distinguish the distant mountains 
from the clouds.” In romantic Svanetia, the highest 
part of Georgia where medieval towers stand gazing into 
bottomless chasms, Chikovani listened to ancient leg- 
ends and took them down in writing. He travelled a great 
deal, his wanderlust remaining as strong in his later 
days as it was in his youth. He has written many poems 
about the Ukraine, Armenia and Russia. The image 
of the road is to be found throughout his work. Chikova- 
ni’s lyricism is distinguished by its subtle psychology, 
its dignity, and the great expressiveness of its imagery. 
His most "widely known poem is the “ Song of David 
Guramishvili”. Simon Chikovani has also made superb 
translations of the “ Lay of Igor’s Host” and Taras 
Shevchenko’s lyrical poems into Georgian. 



SIMON CHIKOVANI 
CHMOH HHKOBAHH 




Ha ceHOKOce 



Haymaking 



Kaic iibHHo naxHeT 3 to ceBo! 

B ero poce tboh Koaena. 

Hah ko MHe! 

Cfcopeft hah! 

3a6yAi» nee npomaoe mthobchho. 
MeHH He AyuaTb yfleAH. 

H caaAOCTHO h OTKpoaeHHO 

B HBCTI.I H CCHO ynaAH! 



IIIm.ipHH naxyqeii ropcTbio Tyra, 
raasaMH tomhumh mbha* 

C toooh ne SyACT MHe yioTa. 

TbI KaK BOCCTaUHC, 

KaK CMyra. 

Tw moh caaAKan MHnyTa 
h BenHOCTb ropbKaa moh! 



Mena h aacyxoii nbrraao, 

MeHH h roaoAOM numuio , 
ho CHHCxoiKAeHbfl He npoiny. 

H pa 3 nopa KocHTb HacTaaa, 

MHe 6brrb ycTaawM He npacTaao! 
Tbi noraHAH, KaK h Komy! 



CTHpaa Aoopwii noT oSuabHbin, 
h, MoaoAoii, 

ftoabmOH H CHabHblH, 
cbok) Kocy Toay He apn. 

TaK riOMOrn, opycoK to'ih.HiHwh , 
HToSbi ropeaa, 
kbk aa pH? 



It’s mowing time; I’ll whet my scythe 
With dawn’s first golden ray and dew; 
Come out to me, beloved Life 
I’ll spread the fragrant hay for you. 

Come, Life, to me— new deeds I’ll dare, 
Your harvest rich around me spread, 

Your dreams and sorrows let me share 
As on your breast I rest my head. 

I’ve thirsted with the sun-parched 

soil, 

Converted wastes to gardens fair; 

Now in my Autumn, from my toil, 

With singing heart I home repair. 

With cherished dreams I’ll whet my 

scythe 

Until its blade outshines the sun. 

Come out to me, beloved Life, 

Caress me as you would your son. 

But should I slumber, raise your voice 
And from my eyes drive sleep away. 

So, ripe in years, I may rejoice 
In you as in my early day. 
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JIioSHMaa, 

HaecTpewy bwuuth 
i> Te6e h nSaoHH h bhuihh, 
h npocbfia Been Moeii avium: 
itaK rpo3A<>, 

Tbi cepane Moe bi>i;kmh, 
noTOM cute iie.Mnoro buhow 
h, aanpoKHiiyB, 
ocyuiH! 



Wring out my heart, until its drops 
Bedew fair Georgia’s hills and plains, 
And from her snow-capped mountain tops 
Reflect the glory of my plains. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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* * * 



Cthxii iiaiaTb — i;ai; Hmaiib nocTpoiiTb 

cHOita , 

h He Mory a pasranaTb 'iepen 

JKIIBblX IipilJIimOEI H OTJIHBOB CJIOIUl, 

xoTb nymy Miie aapofluui nccim /K/kct . 

1 Ito ctoht cthx, c KOTopbiM H3 ropTann 
nyina He xjibiHeT? Ha ero npn 3 biB 
He 0T3OBeTCH ropHbix boh ncyp'iaHbe, 

HBeTOK He B3HPOraeT, BeH4HK IipHOTKpblB. 

CisaJKH MHe, necHH, ito tboh ocHOBa? 
OTpana 6 jih<khhx , 6ojii> ot pan mohx, 

HOJKHh — Boon HTaTejib xjie6a soaoToro, 
hjih TyMan b MopnHHHax rop cenbix? 

p„Sb Ha Bone? naoTbi Ha ciiHeii rnanH? 
flbixaHbe ceiia, cMeTaHHoro b cTOr? 

Hjib y Moeii CHUHCTBenuou bo B.irjiane 
3a oroHbKOM 6erymnH oroHeK? 

HaaaTb cthxh hc aerie, ieM coMHeHbn 
cTepeTb, — cii.ioiiniyH) pa^aBiiiHy c ,iv*iin . 
b KycTax naiiTH kojibhp, b ohho MrHOBeHbe 
3Be3ny H36paTb (Bee b He6e xopomu). 
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The Birth of Song 



The birth of song is fraught with joy and sorrow, 

Like building life anew — one endless quest; 

Today I know not what I’ll write tomorrow 
Though ere its birth my song gnaws at my breast. 

That song is mute though from the throat it gushes, 
Which from the heart and soul doth fail to spring, 
To which no streamlet sings, no blossom blushes — 

It is no song, whoever it may sing. 

So tell me song — what is it gives you birth? 

Another ’s joy? The pain that burns my breast? 

The showers of spring that saturate the earth? 

Or mists that on the hoary mountains rest? 

And tell me song, whence does your music rise? 

From ripples on the lake? rafts river-borne? 

The fire of my beloved’s sparkling eyes? 

The fragrance of the new-mown hay at dawn? 

The birth of song is fraught with tribulation, 

Like fighting doubt that eats your heart away, 

Like choosing stars from out a constellation. 

Or looking for a needle in the hay. 
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HeT bo BceJieHHoii chjim HeHpeKJioHHeii 
MeMTW, BspameHHoii cepaua rsy6HHOM. 
Cthx — 9TO jtaaan TJieeT Ha jiaaOHH, 
cthx — :»to KiHocTb cnopHT C CeflUHOH. 



The dream that from the heart of hearts emerges, 
No power in heaven or earth can ever slay; 

For song is fragrant incense ever burning, 

It is the “Yea” of Youth 'gainst Age’s “Nay”. 

Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
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STEPAN SHCHIPACHEV 



! 




Stepan Shchipachcv (b. 1889) is one of the most popular 
poets of the older generation. He has a distinct identity 
and a place of his own in Russian poetry as a master 
of thumbnail stories in verse with a moral to each one 
of them. His style is aphoristic, and the form he often 
uses is that of a laconic parable. More than one genera- 
tion of young people have learnt his “ Lines of Love ” 
by heart. In recent years Shchipachev has devoted much I 
time and effort to the training of young poets. He con- j 
tinues to experiment with new rhythms and rhymes, as 
will be seen from his collections “M usings” (1902), 

“A Man’s Hand ” (1964), and “ Selected Works ” in 
Two Volumes (1965). 



CTEIIAH IIjnnAHEB 



i 



6o.ii, man MyiKcKa h. 

Eg — 

OTHeTJIIlBM H rpySbl — 
jiiiHiiii nepcceKaioT, 

Aoporn TBoeii cyAbSbi. 

OHa 

ox KiipKH h aonaTbi rpyGwia, 
ua SKencKoii rpyAH poCeJia. 

JIaAOHb — 3 TO 5KH3I1H CJIOIIOK, 
roAOB iipoaeTeBiunx CJieAbi. 

B nee 3 aiipoKHiieTcn liefio, 
itorAa .ta'iepinieuib bo abi. 

Oiia innpoKa, nuTHnaaa. 
IlabiBCiub — pacceKaeT peny. 

B apMeiicKoH CTpoio npuKunajia 
IIoa aiiaMeHew KpacHbiM 
k ApeuKy. 

Oiia — 

MToObi maABTb peoemca 
C aioSoBbR), TpCBOrOM OTU,a... 

II 'iT<>6bi noinciHHoii sbohkoh 
ooweMb noA-ieua. 
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The Palm of a Man’s Hand 



I 



) 

I 
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The palm of a man’s hand, 

broad in span, 

Big and strong, 

a manly hand. 

Crossed with deep-cut, ridged lines, 

The roads he will travel, 

clearly defined. 

It’s hard when a lever it presses. 

Shy when a breast it caresses. 



The palm is a cast of man’s career, 

A record of what he has done. 

Scoop up some water, and you will see 
The sky in there, overturned. 



It takes you across to the other bank, 
An oar without a snag. 

Remember when you were in the ranks. 
How firmly it gripped the flag? 



Your palm is there to gently stroke 
The baby on your lap, 

And give a scoundrel, when provoked, 
A ringing, smarting slap. 



i 




OKpyr.ioe, KaK nJiaHeTa , 
noKOHTCH h 6 jioko b ncii. 
IlycKaii we na^orni otom 
H e oyACT Ha crctc qecTHeii! 
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Your palm holds an apple so snugly 
As if it were cradling the earth. 

So let it stay clean and unsullied, 
Let honesty measure its worth. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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* * 



• * * 



MbI Tpy/JHMCH, Ha# CTpO^KaMH He aeHHMCfl, 
h HHKoro He HaflO ToponHTb. 

Pacier, pacTer cthxob noaeHHija, 

KOTOpbiMU h neqb He pacTonHTb. 

Ha^HT, mnnuT... A mohcct, 3 pa cyposo 
cy>Ky 06 3 tom? Bee uevry tehm , 

HTO KTO-TO , KTO-TO, CJIOBHO a TOM , CJIOBO 
B^pyr pacmenHT n MHp corpeeT hm. 



We’re working hard, we’re writing veritable screeds, 
To push us on or ask for more there is no need. 

The stack of poems grows forever higher, 

Too damp and raw to even start a fire. 

They hiss and smoke.... But maybe that’s too strong. 
I shouldn’t judge them so. For in our hearts we long 
That one of us will like the atom split the word 
And it will suddenly give warmth to all the world. 

Translated by Olga Stiartse 
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IIpomaHHe c 3HMoii 



Farewell to Winter 



JJepeBbH b cnery , h b cHery aomo. 
Heaenii hajt aa HeAenaMH. 

MHe rpycTiio iipomaTbca c toSoio, shms; 
c MopoaaiMii ii MeTeaHMii. 



The trees clad in snow, and the houses too. 

But week follows week and it’s turning warm. 
I’m sorry to say goodbye to you, 

I’ll miss you, your frosts and snows and storms. 



CTOHJia , ao pa6n b rjiaaax Sena, 

ABHB KpaCOTy CBOH) IlblUIHyfO, 

H B TOH ItpaCOTP 
lie oahh 3 aMena 

cneA wnaiiu, itait TponKy abinwyio. 

BbiTi. Mo>h-eT , u a HaBcerAa c Taifon 
npomamcb noA aBeaAaMu 6enbi.Mii. 
ft cHer TBoii ao xpycTa c/Kiivtaio pyKoii, 
He aHaio, aase/vi sto Aenaio. 



You dazzled the eyes, you were so white, 

And lost in that beauty magnificent 
Were traces of many a life, wiped out 
As if they were ski-tracks made recently. 

Beneath the white stars for the last time I stand, 

I never may see you like this again. 

A lump of your snow I crush in my hand, 

But why do I do it, I couldn’t explain.... 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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He Bepio! 



* » * 



MeJiOBeiecTBo — dto pei;a. 

B BoofipasKenHH nepe«o mhom 

npoxoflHT eeKa — 

Bojwa aa bojihoh, BOJina 3a bojihoH. 
3bchht ii nnemyTCH roBopu CTpaii. 
IlycKaM ffaaeK erne tot oiteaH, 

B KOTOpblft KaTHTCH 3T3 peKa. 

He Bepio! 

He moikct Tai;an peita 

Bflpyr oftopBaTi.cn, KaK 3Ta cTpoita. 



Mankind to me is a river of nations 
The ages, I see in imagination, 

As waves rolling on towards the sea. 

Wave upon wave, mighty and free. 

Splashing and ringing in different tongues. 

The way to the sea may still be long. 

But the river is rolling, it’s rolling along, 

And I’ll never believe that a current so strong 
Could break off as suddenly as my poor song. 

Translated by Olga Shartse 
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ILYA EHRENBURG 




HJIBH 3PEHBYPr 



Ilya Ehrenburg (1891-1967 ) was a celebrated publi- 
cist and author of novels and books on art. As a poet 
he was less popular, yet his book “Poetry 1938-1958” 
(1959) was sold out within an hour. In poetry as in 
prose Ehrenburg was a penetrating historian, but while 
in his novels and articles he recorded the passage of 
time in constant motion, in a stream of facts, faces and 
events, in his poetry he brought out the substance of 
life, the very essence of spiritual processes. “Spanish 
Poems” , “Paris 1940” , “ May 9, 1945” and the titles 
of his other collections of verse are in themselves a 
chronicle of this century's main events. Ehrenburg’ s 
poetry reflects the soul of a man of the 20th century with 
its torments, impulses and hope. 




* * r 



ft a pa 3 Be Moryx flexH rora, 

I>e po3hi miemyT b «ena6pe, 
l w e He pa3wmeuib cjiobu «Bbiora» 

Hh b naMHTH, hh b caonape, 

JJa pa 3 se TaM, r«e iie6o chhc 
H He cJtHHaeT hh Ha sac, 

Tfle McnoKOH bckob noiibiHe 
Bee to we jicto t€iuht raa3, 

JJa paane hm xoTb TaK, xoTb BKpaTue, 
XoTb Ha MHHyTy, XOTb bo cne, 

XoTb HeHapoKOM floraflaTbCH, 

Hto 3Ha*iHT flyviaTb o Beene, 

HTO 3Ha<lHT B MapTOBCKHe CTyWH, 
Kor«a oTiaanbe 6epeT, 

Bee wflaTb h amaTb , nan HeyKwosKe 
SameBeaHTCH rpy3Hbifi jica- 
A MbI T3KHe 3HMbI 3H8JIH , 

BHCHJIHCb B Tfl KHC XO-IO^a , 

Hto Aawe He 6m.ho iiesaan, 

Ho TOJibKO ropAOCTb h 6eaa. 

H b KpenKou , jicahhoh odu^e, 

Cyxofi nypiV>H oCJienJieHbi, 

Mw BHAeaH, yate He bhah, 

I'jia.ta .teaenbie bcchw. 
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How can the folk in tropics dwelling. 
Where roses in December grow, 

Where people hardly know the spelling 
Of words like “blizzard” and “ice floe”. 
Where ever azure, ever pleasant, 

Above them sails a silken sky, 

Since time primordial to the present, 

The selfsame summer soothes the eye. 

How can they even for a twinkling, 

In slumber, or in daydream learn, 

How can they have the slightest inkling 
Of what it means for spring to yearn, 

Or how in freezing winter vainly, 

When dour despondency holds sway, 

To wait and wait until ungainly 
And massive ice gets under way. 

But we have known such wintry madness, 
Have learned such coldness to abide, 

No longer have we room for sadness 
But only misery and pride. 

With cold resentment in our being, 

When blizzards blinded everything, 

We pictured, without really seeing. 

The halcyon days of verdant spring. 

Translated by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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Cepflue coJi^aTa 



EyxraJiTep oh, c'ictob oxamca, 
CeMepKH, TpoHKii n Hyjin. 

H KaJKGTCH, oh onHT, Kan narma 
B THSKeaoH rojiyfioii iiw.ih. 

Ho hot oh c flpyroiu noBCTpesaJica. 
Hh nin|)p, hh cruieTen , hh KOTJieT. 
y* hct ero, nponaa Qyxrajrrep, 

Oh neci. b orne npoinegniHX aeT- 
Kan Apo6b, cTy'iHT coa«aTa cepane: 
«flo HeTyuiKOB pyKofi no«aTh!» 

Bern! PyKoii no^aTb flo CJiepTH, 

A >KH3Hb b owhom — nepeGe>KaTb. 

Tbi CKaacemb — oto ot K0HTy3HH, 
IIpoiifleT, Hauler oh skh3hh HHTb, 
Ho hhth cnyTa.iHcb, h yaea 
yw ne pacnyTaTb — pa:ipy6nTb. 

Jfpy3bH H CHepCTHHKH pa3IWJIHH 
H CTpoeK CBepCTHHKH, MOB Kpafi, 

Mh copoK aeT He paayBaancb, 

H ccjih naM hphchhtch pan, 

Mbi He noaepHM. 

CtoM, He Mennsan, 
He flan Toro mu 3^ecb, ito 6 cnaTb! 
Hanoi! TaM pafi? Ecth nepe6ewKa — 
flo neTyniKOB pyttoft no^aTb! 
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The Heart of a Soldier 



All day he’s sitting and ledgers Keeping, 
With tens and sevens he conjure must. 

At times It seems that he is sleeping 
Among the heavy and bluish dust. 

But now a comrade he has encountered. 
Away all figures and gossip fly. 

He is no longer an accountant. 

He’s all aflame with years gone by. 

Tatoo the soldier’s heart is beating; 

“It’s half a mile to Petushki!” 

Run on! There can be no retreating. 

One aim— to rout the enemy. 

You say the reason’s severe contusion, 

It’ll pass, he’ll find the thread of life; 
Alas, the threads are in such confusion, 
They’ll not unravel, they need a knife. 

We are coevals and friends of ruins, 

Of great constructions coevals we, 

For forty years we’ve kept our shoes on. 
And if in dreams we heaven see. 

We’ll not believe. 

Hey there, don’t tarry! 
It’s not for sleeping that here we be! 

What good is heaven? We have to hurry— 
It’s half a mile to Petushki! 

Translated by Eugene Felgenhauer 
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ALEXANDER YASHIN 




AJIEKCAHAP HfflHH 



Alexander Yashin ( 1913-1968 ) was born and raised 
in a village in northern Russia where the forests are 
dense and endless, and where the purity of the local 
language, ancient superstitions, customs and dress 
have been preserved to this day. In the 1940s Yashin's 
poetry was very colourful in its language, but in sub- 
ject matter it was superficial and fell fur short of life’s 
serious demands. However his talent matured, and 
the last ten or fifteen years have made him one of the 
best-known of our poets with a deep sense of civic 
responsibility and a significant message to his readers. 
Such is his book “ Integrity ” (1961). He sets high moral 
standards and demands integrity and an honest attitude 
to life. Lately Alexander Yashin has also made, a 
successful debut as a prose writer. 
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B HecMCTHOM nameM SoraTCTBe 
CaoBa aparoncmibie ecTb: 
OtC'ICCTBO, 

BepnocTi., 

BpaTCTuo. 

A ecTb eme: 

Co Been., 

HecTb... 

Ax, ecaH 6bi see HOHHMaaH, 
Hto !>to ne npocTO caosa, 
KaitHX 6bi mm (ten Hrtooca.m. 

H 3to He npocTO caoBa! 



When we speak of the things that we treasure, 
That we prize above all, we include 
words like MOTHERLAND, 

LOYALTY, 

HONOUR, 

words like FRIENDSHIP 
and 

BROTHERHOOD. 

No, these words aren’t just words, empty words. 
And if only to all this were plain. 

Much that plagues us today could we banish, 

Much of sorrow would go, and of pain. 

Nor are these only words, empty words! 

Trantlated by Irina Zhcleznova 
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Jlofipbie flejia 



Mae c othhmom HeBecejio skhjiocb, 

Bee at oh mchh pacTHJi — 

H oTToro 

Ilopoii ataaero, mto He goBeaocb 
XoTb weM-HmUyab iiopa>ioBaTb ero. 

Kor«a oh caer h thxo ywitpaa, — 
PaccKa3biBaeT MaTb, — 

;l,('Hb OTO flHH 

Bee tanie BCHOMHHaa Mena h at«aa: 

«Bot UlypKy 6bi... Yac oh 6bi cnac mchh!» 

Bea«oMHoii 6a6yuiKe b ceae po/inoM 
fl ronopaa: Moa, Tait ee aioSaio, 

Hto rioapacTy h com cpySaio eii «om, 

3poB HaroTOBaw, 

XaeCa bo3 itynaio. 

MeMTaa o mhoi om , 

Mnoro oSeniaa... 

B oaoita.ie jieiniurpa/icKon CTapnKa 
Ot CMepTH 6 cnac, 
fla na aenb onos^aa, 

H ana Toro He B03BpaTHT neica. 

Tenepb upouiea h twchmh «opor — 

KynnTb bo3 xae(5a, «om cpySnTb 6h Mor... 

HeT OTMHMa, 

a oa6i;a yMepaa... 

CneuiHTe aeaaTb «o6pwe ;ieaa ! 
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Kind Deeds 



1 was his stepson, not his son, and yet, 

Though things were none too easy, I regret 
That never was I truly kind or good 
To him who brought me up from babyhood. 

When, at the end, he lay awaiting death 
He asked for me, and with his dying breath, 

My mother tells me, 

Whispered, “If he came, 

If he but came, I would be well again.'... * 

I liked a poor old lady once, and said 
I’d buy her bags of sweets and sacks 

of bread. 

And stack her shed with wood when I was grown. 
And build a house, 

A house for her alone. 

| Rash promises... 

I made them by the score! 

The Leningrad blockade, 

An open door.... 

I asked a sick and hungry man to wait, 

I said I’d come, 

i and did — 

A day too late! 

A thousand roads, 

A thousand have I trod.... 

Now I could build that house 
And buy that bread. 

But they are gone who once my help did need. 

Make haste! 

Do not postpone a kindly deed! 

1 

Translated by Irina Zheleznova 
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